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The  Freshman's  Opoortunity 

A  Symposium 


L  The  Freshman's  Opportunity  in  the  Scholastic 

Field 

By  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  Dean  of  Men 

An  old  farinei-  who  used  to  live  up  m  the  coun- 
tr3^  where  I  lui.ssed  my  boyhood  was  accustomed  ta 
say  Avith  vigorous  emphasis,  and  expletives,  that 
nothinii-  is  so  insulting  as  the  truth.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  reason  why  the  freshman  is  likely  to  be  irri- 
tated when  the  fact  of  his  opportunities  is  thrust 
before  him.  At  the  risk  of  uttering  this  trite  and 
conventional  insult,  I  am  led  to  say  that  the  fresh- 
man has  the  greatest  opportunities  of  any  one  in 
follege.  He  has  youth,  unlimited  choice,  and  the 
whole  four  years  of  his  undergraduate  course  to  ac- 
complish whatever  he  may  wish  to  undertake.  If 
he  has  faults  of  character,  he  is  still  in  a  formative 
stage,  and  may  make  himself  what  he  desires.  If 
he  has  scholastic  ambitions,  and  a  normal  mind, 
and  is  willing  to  study  regularly  and  conscientious- 
ly, he  may  reach  the  highest  rank,  and  qualify  for 
any  honorary  society  he  desires.  If  during  this 
first  year,  however,,  he  allows  opportunity  to  slip 
by  him,  and  drops  behind  in  the  race,  his  chances 
for  recovering  liis  ])h\ce  are  slight.  If  he  has  politi- 
cal aspirations,  his  best  procedure  is  to  sit  back 
quietly  and  watch  how  the  other  man  does — to  keep 
his  eyes  oper,  keep  out  of  the  limelight,  and  keep 
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still.  In  other  lines  of  activity,— athletics,  the 
coUeiie  ])apers,  scholarship, — the  freshman  makes 
the  most  of  his  opportnnities  who  works  hard,  ob- 
serves closely,  and  talks  little. 

As  I  think  of  all  the  various  chances  for  suc- 
cess whicli  lie  before  the  bright,  industrious  fresh- 
luan  I  should  like  to  be  a  freshman  myself,  to  be 
able  to  prove  that  a  healthy,  normal  man  can  ac- 
'■omi)lish  in  college  about  anything  he  pleases  if  he 
Till  begin  intelligently  now. 

II.  The  Freshman's  Opportunity  in  Politics 

ByW.  E.  Ekblaw.  '10 

Tollege  politics  are  like  those  of  the  world 
wiiliout  our  cami)us  walls,  differing  only  in  the 
number  and  character  of  the  men  whom  they  af- 
fect. The  same  tendencies,  temptations,  and  influ- 
ences that  affect  the  politician  anywhere  affect  him 
here. 

The  freshman  who  takes  some  part  in  college 
politics,  as  everj^  student  should,  will  meet,  before 
he  graduates,  fellows  with  high  ideals,  houest  mo- 
tives, and  sincere  ]>urposes,  just  as  he  will  meet 
sneaks  and  grafters,  and  parasites  who  would  ex- 
plctit  their  fellows,  or  their  University,  for  private 
gain  or  personal  power,  without  giving  one  whit  of 
service  in  return;  he  will  be  praised  by  some,  con- 
demned by  others;  he  will,  perhaps,  know  the  sting 
of  defeat,  or  the  satisfaction  of  victory;  he  will,  at 
least,  have  learned  that  not  all  men  are  bad,  that 
not  all  men  are  good,  and  that  nearly  all  of  them 
are  well  worth  knowing  and  living  with. 

The  opportunity  that  college  politics  affords 
the  freshman  to  gain  this  experience  before  he  en- 
counters the  sterner  conditions  and  more  difficult 
problems  with  which  his  post-collegiate  life  con- 
fronts him  should  not  be  ignored.    This  experience 
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must  necessarily  fit  liini  for  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership  that  college  training-  imposes  upon  him. 
It  will  remove  him  from  the  rear  rank  of  the  indif- 
ferent "stay-at-home"  voters,  and  place  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  active  fighters  for  clean,  sane  po- 
litical methods;  it  will  temper  his  idealism  with 
practical  common-sense  that  ^^  ill  insure  permanent 
progress  in  citizenship.  It  will  teach  him  that 
there  is  no  honor  in  holding  an  office,  unless  he  as- 
sumes seriously  the  responsibilities  of  that  office, 
and  discharges  its  duties  credital>ly.  And  it  will 
convince  him  of  the  great  responsibility  every  man 
owes  to  his  fellows  to  help  them  as  well  as  himself 
to  better  things. 


II.  The  Freshman's  Opportunity  in  Dramatics 

By  L.  E.  Frailey,  '13,  President.  Mask  and  Bauble 

"  A  poor  player  that  struts  and  frets  his 
hour  away  and  then  is  heard  no  more." 

There  are  no  eligibility  rules  to  hinder  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  freshman  in  dramatics.  If  a  pro- 
fessional, the  better  his  chances  are  to  gain  his- 
tronie  honors.  Possessing  talent,  he  may  seize  his 
lantern,  and,  unharmed  Iw  ye  frolicsome  sopho 
mores,  Dogberry  the  dark  hours  away.  Not  even 
the  training  table  is  barred.  Many  a  mystic  hour 
have  ye  Mask  and  Baubleists  gathered  in  secret 
session,  to  nibble  upon  ye  sweet  biscuit  and  sip  ye 
Harris  coffee. 

Not  that  dramatic  success  is  by  any  means  easy 
to  attain.  Patience,  perseverance,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  humility,  are  absolute  necessities.  And 
even  then,  unless  the  young  Thespian  has  that 
prime  requisite  of  being  able  to  feel  his  part,  of 
transforming  his  very  nature  in  the  course  of  a 
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single  niglit,  from  Toncbstone  to  Macbeth,  Lear  to 
Malvolio,  etc.,  he  cannot  hope  to  rise  very  high  in 
the  art  of  acting. 

Unfortnnately,  tlie  opportunities  at  Illinois  are 
not  so  extensive  as  in  the  larger  institutions  of  the 
East.  Indifferent  faculty  support,  an  utter  lack 
of  student  appreciation,  and  the  absence  of  camp- 
us staging  facilities,  have  all  conspired  against  the 
rise  of  good  drama.  Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to 
be  an  optimist  in  regard  to  the  future.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  first  original  student  play,  the  Lion 
Rampant,  written  by  Weis  and  Howard,  and  the 
staging  of  The  Servant  in  the  House,  were  both  de- 
cided advances  over  anything  that  had  been  pre- 
viously accomplished.  Fortunately  we  are  blessed 
witli  the  best  dramatic  coach  in  the  country.  Time 
and  again,  "the  little  playwright"  has  saved  the 
day  for  the  fortunes  of  the  various  dramatic  clubs. 
Another  decided  advantage  is  the  fact  that  oppor- 
tunities to  act  are  numerous.  The  Mask  and  Bau- 
ble Club,  the  literary  societies,  and  the  Illinois 
Union  Dramatic  Club,  are  constantly  looking  for, 
and  de])(Mulent  upon,  new  talent. 

Perhaps  you  have  wondered,  "is  it  all  worth 
while?"  That,  I  think,  depends  upon  the  individ- 
ual. Personally,  I  should  answer,  "yes."  Perhaps 
jlijit  is  ])ecause  I  hope  to  continue  in  the  profession 
after  leaving  college.  If  you  are  merely  looking  for 
another  college  honor,  if  you  are  not  especially  in- 
t(a'ested  in  the  work,  then  I  would  advise  you  to 
choose  other,  and  for  you,  more  promising  fields  of 
activity.  If,  however,  you  are  really  interested,  if 
you  have  ever  acted,,  or  feel  that  you  can  act,  and 
ir(i)it  to  act,  then  by  all  means  go  out  from  the  start 
and  don't  stop  trying  until  your  college  days  are 
over.  You  may  never  see  your  name  in  Big  Print, 
but  there  are  some  things  about  it  all  which  you  will 
never  forget.    The  barren  dressing  rooms,  the  glare 
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of  tlie  stage  liglits,  tlie  smell  of  the  grease  paints, 
and  the  call  bo3^'s  "overture''  are  the  mystic  build- 
ers of  a  fairyland  which  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  Heaven  on  Earth.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about 
dramatics.  Perhaps  most  of  you  will  differ.  But 
then,  life  is  short,  and  everyone  can  but  choose.  At 
best,  "it  is  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  but  signifying  nothing." 


IV.  The  Freshman's  Opportunity  in  Military 

By  E.  H.  Leslie,  '13,  Student  Colonel 

What  Freshman  has  there  been,  who,  when  he 
lias  learned  that  among  the  requirements  exacted 
of  him  in  consequence  of  his  entrance  to  the  Uni- 
versity is  a  two-year  period  of  military,  has  not 
wond(n'(Hl  wliy  it  is  demanded  and  what  it  will  be 
like?  Possibly  he  has  had  an  insight  into  the  work 
from  a  former  visit  to  the  University,  or  has  had 
work  in  the  militia  elsewhere.  In  this  case  these 
questions  will  not  rome  to  his  mind  witli  the  same 
force  that  they  do  to  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated, 
but  in  any  case  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may  be 
timely. 

If  you  stop  a  moment  to  think  of  the  matter, 
does  not  a  man  with  decision  and  a  military  bear- 
ing always  command  your  respect  and  admiration? 
Why  is  this?  Simply  because  his  general  attitude 
is  closely  associated  with  your  conception  of  manli- 
ness, and  it  is  a  manly  man  whom  we  all  admire. 
By  a  man  I  mean  one  who  is  out  and  out,  clean  cut, 
prompt,  and  decisive  in  all  his  actions.  These  are 
among  the  things  which  a  military  training  de- 
velops. 

You  go  into  the  ranks  as  a  private,  and  there 
you  are  taught  how  to  obey  unquestioningly.  This 
is  the  first  lesson,  but  the  one  which  must  be  mas- 
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tered  before  all  else.  Do  not  believe  for  an  instant 
the  boasts  of  a  wise  sophomore  councilor,  who  from 
the  dizzv  height  of  a  year's  experience  tells  you  to 
do  as  you  please.  If  you  do  take  such  advice,  you 
are  ceWain  to  have  a  long  and  hard  fall  awaiting 
you.  You  are  going  through  a  training  which  has 
been  tliought  out  by  men  who  have  had  many  years' 
experience  with  others  like  yourself,  and  whose 
judgment  you  should  not  question. 

The  officers  were  once  freshmen  and  privates 
like  yourself  and  some  of  you  will  be  holding  their 
positions  in  a  few  years.  Our  regiment  has  in  the 
past  been  an  organization  of  which  we  have  all 
been  justly  proud — an  organization  which  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  University  as  a  whole. 
Let  us  all  work  together  to  deevlop  a  maximum  ef- 
ficiency— to  make  it  a  regiment  which  shall  even  ex- 
cell  all  preceding  it. 


V.  The  Freshman's  Opportunity  in  the  Field  of 
Athletic  Management 

T.  A.  Fritchey,  '13,  Manager  Base  Ball,  ',1913-14 

There-  is  no  field  of  student  activity  at  Illinois 
which  offers  a  greater  opportunity  for  a  freshman 
to  earn  a  college  honor  than  that  of  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation Managership.  Until  last  year  the  various 
managers  were  cliosen  hj  a  general  election.  Un- 
der the  present  system  the  managers  are  chosen 
purely  upon  a  merit  basis  by  the  board  of  athletic 
control.  In  other  words,  merit  has  been  substituted 
for  personal  popularity,  as  a  qualification  for  the 
offices.  By  the  new  competitive  plan  any  freshman 
l»y  conscientious  work  and  consistent  application 
may  aspire  to  any  of  the  various  managerships  as 
manager  for  baseball,  football,  track,  class  ath- 
letics, interscholastic  circus,  etc. 
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Althongli  this  ooiiipetitive  system  is  a  uew 
thing  jit  Illinois,  it  has  worked  satisfactorily,  cine 
to  the  nntii'ing  etfoits  of  Director  Hntf  and  Gradn- 
ate  ^lanager  Thompson,  who  were  chiefly  responsi- 
Itle  for  ])ntting  the  system  "on  its  feet."  Onr  merit 
system  is  modeled  somewhat  after  that  in  oi)era- 
tion  at  Cornell  and  other  eastern  colleges,  although 
onr  jdan  is  more  i)erfected. 

h]ach  freshman  who  is  ambitions  to  entm-  any 
of  the  competitions  slionld  tirst  keep  eligible  and 
maintain  as  high  a  scholastic  standing  as  possible, 
for  this  ])lays  an  important  i)art  in  the  final  selec- 
tion of  the  varions  managers.  He  should  decide  for 
what  managership  he  is  best  (pialified,  and  then 
make  up  his  mind  to  "stick  hard"  throughout  the 
wliole  conii)etition.  The  consistent  worker  and  the 
candidate  who  is  "camping  on  the  job"  from  day  to 
day  will  in  the  end  come  out  on  top. 

This  new  merit  system  will  be  greatly  perfected 
and  nnu-h  UKU-e  efficient  when  the  student  body  re- 
gai-ds  it  as  similar  to  th(^  hard  competition  for  a  po- 
sition on  our  varsity  teams,  Avhereby  the  best  man  is 
selected  purely  on  a  merit  basis  to  represent  the 
University  as  manager  of  her  various  athletic 
teams. 


VI.  The   Freshman's   Opportunity   in  Religious 
Activities 

By  Ralph  C.  Scott,  '12,  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Among  the  religious  opportunities  offered  the 
new  student  at  our  T^niversity,  is  a  defensive  one. 
Once  let  liim  put  himself  in  tlie  way  of  the  activi- 
ties of  a  live  student  churcli  and  chances  are  ten  to 
one,  even  if  the  Or])heum  was  still  the  same  ()r- 
pheum,  that  he  would  not  care  to  see  every  change 
of  l)ill,  nor  would  he  lind  his  way  to  the  pool  liails 
where  gambling  is  permitted,  or  later  in  his  career 
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(and  soiiiotimes  not  nmcli  later)  learn  the  way  to 
Uanvillc,  and  travel  it.  But  if  the  defensive  were 
all  one  con  Id  look  forAvard  to  as  a  result  of  invest- 
ment of  his  time  and  ener*i;ies  in  religious  activities, 
(he  incentive  would  not  be  great  and  the  usual  time 
of  recall  would  be  when  the  fling  had  been  taken 
and  regrets  were  in  order.  I  mean  to  sav  that  there 
are  sermons  preached  in  University  pulpits  which 
lift  a  man  far  above  the  thought  of  his  own  selfish 
needs  and  send  him  out  of  the  church  door  with  en- 
thusiasm for  old-fashioned  "being  good''  and  "doing 
good."  For,  after  all,  we  get  back  to  individual 
goodness  for  whatever  reform  is  proposed. 

Now,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  opportuni- 
ties in  the  concrete;  he  may  attenrl  inspiring  ser- 
vices of  worship  (as  already  mentioned),  social 
good  times  of  young  people's  societies  in  both  their 
meetings,  and  recreational  occasions,  and  not  least 
by  any  means,  may  carry  on  a  study  of  the  Bible 
with  all  its  fund  of  literature  and  inspiring  thought 
under  con)i)etent  leadership  by  faculty  member  or 
graduate.  So  I  propose  religious  opportunities  as 
not  the  least  of  those  afforded  a  freshman  at  our 
University. 
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The  Freshman  and  Athletics. 

By  C.  C.  Dillon.    \3.  Varsity  Half  Back 

V\'\y  i)eople,  even  among-  the  students  them- 
selves, understand  tlie  exact  statns  of  the  freshman 
in  atlilotics  in  the  universities  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference. His  position  and  function  and  opportuni- 
ties are  clearly  determined  bv  the  board  in  control 
of  the  conference.  This  body  lias  gradually  in- 
creased th.e  restrictions  upon  the  first  year  athletes 
until  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  incentive  for 
com]>etition  is  almost  entirely  removed. 

Not  more  than  eioht  years  aiio  there  were  no 
restrictions  ])laced  upon  the  competition  of  fresh- 
men on  the  regular  varsity  teams.  But  in  1905,  at 
the  time  of  the  strong  crusade  against  evil  influ- 
ences in  college  atldetics,  the  Conference  authori- 
ties passed  rules  prohibiting  anyone  from  playing 
(ui  regular  varsity  teams  until  after  one  year  of 
resiflence  and  attendance  at  the  University.  Such 
rules,  however,  did  not  prevent  freshman  teams  of 
the  arious  universities  from  competing  with  each 
other,  and  hence  the  incentive  for  great  rivalry  and 
keen  ("om]K'tition  was  not  removed. 

The  intercollegiate  contests  were  merely  di- 
ided  into  two  classes,  those  between  the  varsity 
teams  and  those  between  the  freshmen  teams. 
Though  tlie  freshman  contests  were  lesser  attrac- 
tions, they  were  not  lacking  in  rivalry  and  college 
enthusiasm. 

Sonv  years  later  a  rule  was  passed  prohibit- 
ing freshman  football  teams  from  competing  with 
those  of  other  universities.  And  this  spring,  it  is 
rumored,  that  rnling  was  made  to  apply  to  all  other 
branches  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  No  freshman 
team  is  to  be  allowcnl  to  leave  the  campus  of  the 
university  which  it  represents  to  compete  with  any 
other  team. 
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The  effect  of  these  later  rnles  are  hardly  real- 
ized by  those  Avho  have  not  spent  a  season  training 
on  some  freshman  team.  The  greater  part  of  the 
ineentive  to  first  year  competition  is  destroyed  be- 
canse  tlie  competition  itself  is  so  limited.  What 
can  on(^  loolc  forward  to  in  liis  strnggle  for  a  place 
on  a  fresli  man-varsity  team  bnt  a  great  deal  of  hard 
worlc  and  strict  training.  He  lias  almost  no  chance 
to  try  liimself  in  real  live  competition.  He  mnst 
confine  liis  efforts  to  competition  with  the  more  ex- 
])erienced  varsity  teams  in  whatever  way  their 
coaches  deem  best  for  them.  He  feels  himself  to  be 
a  tool,  usefnl  merely  in  developing  the  varsity  ath- 
letics. 

Snch  are  a  few  of  the  ideas  which  cannot  be 
prevented  from  occnrring  to  the  freshman  athlete 
nnder  tlie  present  conditions.  He  may  sometimes 
(liiestion  the  advisability  of  coming  ont  for  athletics 
in  liis  iirst  year.  Competition  is  the  great  stimulns 
of  tlie  American.  Without  it  his  athletics  have 
little  of  attraction  and  pleasnre  for  him.  Hence, 
participation  in  athletics  of  the  freshman  year 
when  considered  withont  its  relation  to  snbseqnent 
varsity  comi)etition,  falls  far  short  of  repaying  the 
time  and  effort  put  forth  in  it. 

Bnt  Avliat  may  seem  nseless  in  itself  has  great 
importance  when  considered  in  its  relation  to  other 
things.  The  training  and  experience  received  in  a 
sen  son's  work  on  a  freshman-varsity  is  probably  the 
most  valuable  that  a  person  can  get  in  that  length 
of  time  to  prepare  him  to  attain  the  goal  of  varsity 
com]>etition.  The  whole  of  his  first  year's  training 
is  planned  and  executed  with  that  distant  goal  in 
mind. 

He  sees  how  the  more  experienced  varsity  men 
perform  on  and  off  the  field.  He  gets  to  know  and 
understand  the  coaches  and  their  methods.    He  can- 
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Tiot  fail  to  ai^pror-iato  sfunetliinji'  of  what  is  ex])ect(Ml 
of  Olio  who  is  to  rejin'si'iit  the  iniiversity  in  athletic 
competition.  And  so  in  many  ways,  physicall^^  and 
mentally,  his  apitarently  \inrewarded  efforts  dnrinj; 
his  year  on  tlie  fn^sh man-varsity  teams  have  pre- 
pared him  for  success  and  efficiency  in  his  iMuleav- 
ors  in  varsity  competition. 

]\rany  may  wonder  why  the  restrictions  upon 
frcslniM-n  com|»etition.  Such  a  ([ncn-y  can  best  he 
answered  by  those  wlio  are  thoroniihly  acquainted 
with  the  traininfj  necessary  to  deelop  a  successful 
Avith  the  traininii'  necessary  to  develop  a  successful 
the  demands  of  the  football  teams  in  tlie  way  of 
time  and  enersjy  are  such  as  to  compel  concentra- 
tion and  economy  in  their  methods  of  study.  The 
averaiie  fi'esliman,  nnused  to  the  methods  and  re- 
qnir(Mn(Mits  of  the  university  and  overestimatiuii'  the 
importance  of  athletics  in  his  collei>e  course,  would 
surely  tind  it  well  iiiiih  impossible  to  make  a  cred- 
itable record  in  his  school  work  and  consequ(Mitly 
A\'(>iil<l  do  injnstice  both  to  himself  and  to  the  <-ause 
<tf  int(M'-colleoiate  athletics,  in  general. 

Hut  it  seems  that  the  restrictions  have  <»-one 
further  than  is  best  for  those  whom  they  are  in- 
tended to  benefit.  Freshmen  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  well  in  their  studies  and  jiive  the  amount  of 
time  and  energy  necessary  to  comi)ete  on  varsity 
teams,  l)ut  interc(rll(\iiiate  freshmen  contests,  being 
of  less  importance,  recpiire  less  of  the  atldete's  time 
and  strength  while  they  would  add  zest  and  interest 
to  the  very  1)eneficial  training  received  during  the 
freshman  year.  Why  should  they  be  given  the  hard, 
monotonous  work  Axithont  the  pleasure  of  competi- 
tion against  athletes  of  their  own  rank  in  other  col- 
leges? Then,  too.  should  not  a  distinction  be  made 
between  the  heavy,  exhansting  game  of  football  and 
the  lighter,  intercollegiate  games,  ^fnch  less  time 
and  strength  are  required  of  the  members  of  base- 
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ball,  basketball  and  track  teams.  Then,  too,  they 
coine  later  in  the  year  after  the  freshmen  have  be- 
come more  accustomed  to  university  life.  Why 
should  they  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  limited  inter- 
colleiiiate  competition  in  their  sports  while  they  are 
enduriuo-  the  monotony  and  work  of  freshman  train- 
ing? Have  not  the  Conference  authorities,  in  their 
efforts  to  place  upon  the  freshman  such  limitations 
as  will  make  .i>ood  scholarship  easier,  gone  too  far 
toward  taking  from  liim  the  incentive  to  beneficial 
athletic  competition? 

Under  existing  conditions  in  football,  the 
freshmen  are  merely  the  "chopping  block"  for  the 
varsity.  Tlieir  efforts  are  for  the  most  part  unno- 
ticed and  unrewarded  during  their  first  year.  Yet 
by  such  competition  with  varsity  teams  the  first 
year  men  are  doing  the  athletics  of  their  university 
a  great  good.  Without  them  the  development  of 
an  efficient  varsity  team  would  be  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult task.  The  training  received  is  very  beneficial 
])l!ysically  and  m«^ntally,  and  gives  health  and  vigor 
to  those  who  are  al)le  to  receive  it.  Every  freshman 
who  lias  any  athletic  ability  will  do  well  to  take  ad- 
antage  of  the  careful,  scientific  training  in  athletics 
that  is  received  by  the  members  of  our  freshman- 
varsity  teams.  Not  only  will  he  be  developing  his 
own  physique  and  athletic  ability,  but  he  will  con- 
tribute more  or  less  to  the  success  of  the  varsity 
teams  against  whom  he  contends. 

Altliough  the  opportunities  offered  to  freshmen 
in  athletic  lines  at  present  are  considerably  less 
tlian  in  some  former  years,  they  are  well  worth  the 
time  and  energy  required  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 
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A  Junior  Prom  Date. 

By  "W" 

Jiuiniy  Lawlor  was  a  student  of  tlie  ordinary 
type,  living-  probably  in  the  500  block  on  John 
street.  He  was  a  so])lioniore  engineer,  played  a 
steady,  but  never  brilliant  game  in  class  football, 
averaged  80  in  mathematics  and  70  in  rhetoric, 
smoked  a  pipe,  had  no  other  bad  habits,  had  three 
college  girls  on  his  calling  list^,  but  called  never 
more  than  once  a  month,  had  red  hair,  a  stocky 
build,  and  a  firm  chin,  looked  handsome  in  a  flannel 
shirt,  but  only  presentable  in  dress  clothes. 

His  family  occupied  a  solid  place,  financially 
and  socially,  in  a  fair-sized  Illinois  town.  His  father 
spent  his  days  in  a  bank  and  stayed  close  to  his 
reading  cliair  in  the  evenings.  His  mother  was  con- 
tinually busy  in  properly  bringing  up  and  out  the 
two  sons  and  the  daughter  of  the  family.  The  other 
son  was  a  junior  in  liigli  school  and  a  brick  of  a 
little  fellow.  The  daugliter  had  spent  two  careful 
years  in  a  prominent  girls'  school,  and  lived  with 
a  consuming  desire  to  accompany  Jimmy  to  his 
college  dances,^ — a  desire  which  had  never  been  ful- 
filled. 

In  answer  to  the  latest  suggestion  of  his  sister's 
that  she  accompany  him  to  the  approaching  Junior 
Prom,  Jimmy  had  written  her  that  he  planned 
somewhat  to  invite  Alice  Clayton  up  for  that  party. 
The  first  intimation  he  had  of  such  a  plan  was 
when  he  sat  down  to  answer  his  sister's  letter,  and 
he  had  thouglit  little  of  it  since  writing. 

Two  days  after  writing  the  letter  he  received 
three  letters  from  his  home  town.  He  opened  the 
one  which  apparently  came  from  his  sister.  It  read, 
"As  for  the  idea  of  your  asking  Alice  Clayton  up 
for  the  Prom,  there's  nothing  to  that.     You  must 
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not  do  it.  I  can't  tell  yon  avIiy  witliont  pving  away 
.«(;nie  si'cret  ji-oHsip,  so  yon  nnist  trnst  me  when  I 
say  tliat  for  tlie  repntatiou  of  onr  family  here,  if 
not  for  yoni"  own.  yon  nnist  think  no  more  of  it.  I 
am  not  at  all  snre  tliat  tlie  rnmor  is  trne,  bnt  its 
told  >\'ith  i)retty  fair  backini;-  that  Alice  Clayton 
did  not  rctnrn  tliis  fall  to  Oakmont  for  the  reason 
that  she  was  asked  not  to  retnrn.  It  seems  that  she 
was  eanght  last  spring  entering  her  dormitory 
throngli  a  windoAV  at  fonr  o'cdock  in  tlie  morning. 
Of  conrse  that's  all  we  can  find  ont,  bnt,  Jimmy, 
don't  yon  think  the  mere  fact  of  the  snspicion  is 
cncngli?  ^lamma  cried  wlien  I  told  her  ahont  it 
and  I  know  yon  won't  care  to  endanger  her  happi- 
ness, let  alone  my  rei)ntation." 

"Ijooiu,  boom  I"  cried  Jimmy,  and  opened  the 
next  letter. 

It  was  from  his  sister's  ''steady,"  and  read  as 
follows:  '*Y(jnr  Sis  tells  me  that  yon  are  asking- 
Alice  Clayton  up  for  the  Prom.  Yon're  a  sly  old 
fox.  And  say,  Jimmy,  if  yon  find  ont  anything  ])nt 
me  next,  will  yon?" 

"(1inm]),"  said  Jimmy,  and  opened  the  third 
Jeter,  clearly  from  his  kid  brother. 

It  read,  after  some  notes  on  the  high  school 
football  prospects,  ''Yon  certainly  have  started 
scMU'thing  Avith  this  Alice  Clayton  talk.  Sis  snif- 
fles aronnd  most  of  the  day,  and  mother  wears  that 
worried,  hnrt  look  of  hers.  I  don't  snppose  there's 
anything  in  the  rnmor,  and  between  yon  and  me  I 
Avonldn't  care  if  there  was.  And  I  know  jnst  how 
you'll  feel  when  yon  get  Sis's  letter.  Yon'll  be  for 
bringing  Alice  np  Avhether  or  no  now.  Any  man 
wonld.  Bnt  jnst  the  same  that  wouldn't  help  mat- 
ters here.  I  told  Sis  I  thought  it  was  all  sewing 
circle  gossip  and  anyway  it  Avouldn't  be  disgraceful, 
if  true     And  then  she  brought  up  the  way  we  both 
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juiii])(Hl  on  her  for  jjoing  to  that  boys'  clothes  af- 
fair that  Jane  Lonj;-  siave,  and  asked  if  I  thought 
tliat  was  anywhere  near  as  l>ad  as  this.  Tliere  real- 
ly wasn't  much  that  1  could  say,  was  there,  Jimmy? 
And  then  the  fellows  all  Avink  their  eye  and  say  that 
yon  are  bringing  n])  Alice  for  ;i  lark,  and  that  you 
l<noA\  more  about  licr  atfair  than  yon  let  on.  Sa}', 
Jimmy,  where  did  yon  ever  get  the  reputation  for 
being  a  s])ort?'' 

''What  a  bungle,"  said  Jimmy.  ''Here  am  I,  a 
sim]>le  non-fnsser,  stirring  u]>  the  social  ])uddle  of 
a  ])retty  little  town." 

Wliile  he  filled  and  liglitcd  his  pipe,  lie  tliought 
over  the  ]iossibilities. 

Then  lie  M<'nt  niter  the  matter  logically. 

''In  the  first  place  T  never  really  intended  to  in- 
vite file  girl,"  he  began.  "Tn  the  second  place  I 
must  invite  lier  now  whetlicr  or  no.  In  the  third 
place,  actually  bringing  her  up  here  is  not  to  be 
thought  of." 

Ifavinu  accom|»lislie(1  so  nuicli  by  way  of  logic, 
he  took  a  moment  olT  to  ponder  over  a  point  that 
had  i)een  bothering  him  since  he  had  read  the  first 
letter. 

"1  wonder  whiit  she  rt*ally  was  doing  at  four  in 
the  morning—'"  he  asked  himself.  Then  Ik^  went 
back  to  his  logic. 

"If  1  (I()iit  invite  her  now,  the  wliole  town  will 
assume  lliat  I  admit  the  truth  of  the  rumor,  and  for 
that  r(\ison  have  changed  my  plan.  And  I  don't 
admit  that  at  all,  and  I  wouldn't  slaj)  a  girl  in  the 
face  that  way  if  1  did.  If  I  do  have  her  up  the 
fellows  will  assume  that  I  know  more  about  the  af- 
fair than  they  do  and  that  I  am  having  her  nj)  for 
a  lark  as  Sis's  man  says.  That's  absurd,  but  it 
wouldn't  hel])  the  girl's  re])utation  just  the  same.'' 

Then  be  ianghed.  ''You  can't  beat  a  small 
town,  no  matter  how  you  try.    Poor  girl,  heads  she 
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loses  aiul  tails  tlicv  win.  But  I  bet  she  doesn't  give 
i\  liaiiii  what  tlun-  tliiiik  or  say,  and  I  admire  her  for 
ii,  oiiiy  I  know  tliat  that  attitude  doesn't  help  any." 

>\'li('n  his  roommate  came  in  from  a  two  o'clock 
he  i)res(Mite(l  the  ])rol)lem  and  all  its  possibilities. 
The  roommate  bore  a  general  reputation  for  being 
"a  wise  old  head,"  and  after  some  silent  considera- 
tion temi»orarily  dismissed  the  point  with  a  brief 
ansAver. 

"I  can't  (|nite  see  how  you're  going  to  get  out 
of  this,  but  I  do  know  that  mankind  frequently  gets 
out  of  worse  nuiddles  than  this  one  is.  Of  course 
you'll  go  ahead  And  invite  the  girl  up,  for  anybody 
will  tell  yon  that  that's  the  only  possible  thing  to 
do.  You're  not  a  cad,  you  know.  Later  we'll  at- 
tend to  the  rest." 

Having  agreed  lo  this  temporary  solution  they 
I'olh  went  <lowntown  to  the  AYalker. 

Just  as  they  were  entering  the  theatre,  the 
roommate  asked,  "Say,  Jimmy,  what  about  this 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  business,  anyway?  Do 
you  believe  it?'' 

"1  think  there  may  have  been  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances," answered  Jimmy. 

"So  do  T,  and  1  can  think  of  several  good  ones," 
\\as  the  reply. 

"IJut  they  make  no  difference  in  a  small  town," 
answeriMl  Jimmy,  grimly. 

Then  the  cnrt.iin  went  up. 

Three  days  later  the  Thanksgiving  recess  be- 
gan, and  Jimmy  took  his  roommate  with  him  for 
the  vacation.  ''You'll  make  a  hit  with  Sis,"  said 
Jimmy  when  he  was  inviting  him.  "Y^'ou've  been  to 
scollege,  you  know,  and  she's  strong  for  scollege." 

They  arrived  at  Jimmy's  home  town  Wednes- 
day night  just  in  the  nick  of  time  for  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  dance  in  the  opera  house. 
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The  next  iiiorniiio-  at  breakfast,  the  roommate 
said  in  a  startled  sort  of  way,  "I  just  now  remember 
^^here  I've  seen  a  ph()to^Tai)h  of  a  inirl  whom  I  met 
last  night.  I've  been  trying  to  recall  it  ever  since  I 
met  her.  Her  name  is  Clayton,  I  think.  Don't  you 
remember,  Jimmy,  you  introduced  her  to  me  over 
by  the  stove,  and  told  me  that  she  went  to  (^ak- 
mont  last  year?" 

"How  interesting,"  said  the  young  ^liss  Law- 
ler,  "and  do  you  really  remember  having  seen  a  i»ic- 
ture  of  her  before?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  continued  roommate.  "I  saw  it 
in  the  home  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  lived  up  in  tlie 
town  where  Oakmont  is.  There  Avas  a  funny  story 
with  it,  too." 

"How  interesting,"  said  the  yonng  Miss  Law- 
ler,  "let  us  hear  it,  Avon't  you?'' 

"Certainly,"  continued  roommate.  "It  seems 
that  this  young  married  couple,  friends  of  mine, 
were  being  visited  by  a  young  Smith  College  girl, 
and  had  invited  this  Miss  Clayton  to  go  into  Clii- 
cago  with  them  to  see  a  theativ.  And  tliey  nnssed 
the  last  train  out,  and  had  to  wait  for  a  milk-train 
that  got  them  home  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
This  Mins  Clayton  insisted  so  strongly  that  she  pos- 
itively must  go  back  into  her  boarding  house,,  or 
wherever  slie  lived,  and  so  they  found  a  window  that 
was  nniocked  and  boosted  her  in  through  it." 

"How  interesting,"  said  Miss  Clayton,  "and 
are  yon  sure  it  Avas  (mr  Alice  Avho  was  boosted 
through  the  AvindoAV?  I  can  scarcely  imagine  her 
in  that  situation.  And  a  milk-train,  too.  Arc  you 
sure?" 

"Perf<'ctly  sure."  ansAxcred  I'omniatc  "I  re- 
member the  milk  train  ])art  accurately." 

For  three  gioriiuis  days  they  romi)e(l  over  Ilia  I 
little  town,  ^lore  than  once  the  Clayton  giil  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  party,too.     On  Sunday  she  ac- 
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cepted  Mrs.  Lawler'sinvitation  to  take  dinner  at  the 
Ljnvler  home.  In  some  way  dnring-  the  dinner  the 
A<mn,ii  .Miss  Lawler  intimated  that  the  desire  of  her 
life  was  to  lio  to  one  of  Jimmy's  coHe.i'e  dances. 
Wlien  Jimmy's  roommate  learned  how  she  had 
been  so  often  disappointed  in  gettinfj  lier  desire 
lliron**!!  the  nnwillingness  of  Jimmy  to  be  bothered 
^^ith  iier,  there  was  nothinj^'  left  for  him  to  do,  Avise 
old  head  that  he  was,  except  to  invite  her  np  to  go 
lo  tlie  Jnnior  Prom  with  him.  Tliey  left  nothing 
for  Jimmy  to  do  bnt  to  follow  throngh  ;ind  to  in- 
vite the  Miss  Clayton  to  make  the  fourth  member 
(ff  the  party  which  Mrs.  Lawler  slionhl  chnperone 
to  the  big  class  party. 

Near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  dance  Jimmy 
said  to  Miss  Clayton,  Avith  whom  he  was  sitting: 
"I  slionld  have  thonglit  that  yon  wonld  have  gone 
l»;ick  to  Oakmont  this  year." 

''No,"  slie  replied.  "Mother's  poor  health  is 
keei)ing  me  at  home.'" 

"Do  yon  lia|)pen  to  know  wliere  th.e  Thomasons 
are  Hiis  winter?  1  nnderstand  they  liave  moved," 
I  ill!  my  >('iijiired. 

"I  <h)irt  believe  1  know  them,"  was  the  answer. 

"AA'hy,  yon  snrely  mnst.  They  win'e  a  newly 
man-ied  conjile  living  near  the  Oakmont  campns." 

"Then  I'm  snre  I  don't  know  them,  for  I  knew 
n(»t  a  single  town  person  wliile  I  was  n])  tliere." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  Jimmy.  "I  really  tbonght  yon 
won  hi  know  them,  for  nearly  everyone  does." 

''No,"  she  answered. 

"What  do  yon  think  of  the  Smitli  College 
girls?"  again  ventnred  Jimmy. 

For  a  moment  she  considered. 

"T  can't  seem  to  recall  ever  knowing  a  single 
Smith  College  girl,"  she  said. 

"That's  odd,"  snggested  Jimmy. 
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"Did  yon  ever  get  caught  in  Chicago  after  a 
show  and  liave  to  wait  nntil  the  morning  train 
out?"  again  ventured  Jimmy. 

"No,  I  didn't,"  she  replied.  "l>nt  I  have  wish- 
ed that  I  could  many  times." 

"It  nuist  be  fun  to  come  out  on  the  milk-train 
at  four  in  the  morning,"  suggested  Jimmy,  as  he 
watched  her  closely. 

"Oh,  you  foolish,"  she  laughed.  "Milk  trains 
don't  run  out  of  Chicago  at  four  in  the  morning,  or 
ever.     Milk-trains  always  run  in." 

"So  they  do,"  laughed  Jimmy,,  just  as  he  al- 
ways laughed  at  his  rhetoric  instructor's  facetious 
comments  when  his  theme  was  being  read  aloud  to 
the  class. 
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The  Dreamer 

By  Lester  Frailey 

.Ml,  foolisli  Yontli  of  the  dreamv  eyes, 
\\*)\\  sad  tlie  l>reakino-  of  thv  dreams — 

To  learn  from  those  more  worldly  wise 
That  naiiijht  is  trnlv  as  it  seems. 

Thou  tliiiik'st  to  find  a  maiden  fair 
AVliose  lips  are  free  from  fancy's  sin, 

Alas  for  oastled  dreams  in  air, 

Priscilla's  Jolm  thon  slionld'st  haye  been, 

TImhi  tliink'st  to  find  a  dainty  maid 
AMiose  words  of  blessed  truth  are  born, 

Alas,  that  too  mnst  surely  fade 

And  leaye  a  dream  of  beauty  shorn. 

Thou  tliink'st  to  find  a  woman's  soul, 

Madonna  for  thy  unborn  child, 
Tint  a  social  throne  is  now  her  goal 

And  motherly  homes  are  quite  old  st^ded. 

Tlion  tliinkst  to  find  a  tender  heart 
To  sinu  tliy  songs  and  wee])  thy  tears, 

Tint  feelings  too  liaye  played  their  part 
And  ling(^r  now  in  fleeting  years. 

And  yet,  oh  Youth,  thou  foolish  Youth, 

Though  dreams  nnist  fade,  and  thou  must  see 

T!!('.\  "re  false — and  know  the  sadness  of  the  truth- 
Despitc  nil  this,  1  enyy  thee. 

I'oi-  dreams  to  thee  are  Thrist-lit  things 

Which  light  the  ^^ay  to  paradise. 
And  none  so  small  but  that  it  brings 

Thy  soul  to  heights  where  few  can  rise. 

NN'hat  matters- it — the  wakening  cost, 

If  fancies  fade  beyond  recall. 
And  one  by  one  our  dreams  be  lost? 

*Tis  sweeter  than  no  dreams  at  all. 

_  ^  ____  _ 
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The  Home  Wedding 

The  fniu'i'M],  tlic  wedding,  the  birth — at  least 
two  of  tlieso  come  iiiil»idden  to  every  man  and  wo- 
man. One  of  the  threc^  i)]ien()niena  is  always  Avel- 
come,  one  is  tohn'al)ly  acceptable,  bnt  the  grim 
fnneral  begets  no  gladness  at  all  nnless  we  lead  for- 
ward the  morticiajis  and  the  heirs.  Most  old  folks 
enjoy  funerals,  to  be  snre,  and  even  middle-aged 
])eo])Je  may  still  be  fonnd  who  get  more  relaxation 
ont  of  a  funeral  than  from  a  season  of  watering 
places. 

As  to  births,  some  mild  interest  may  be  shown 
by  some  people  some  of  the  time.  The  Lincoln 
unanimity  is  always  qnalified,  when  a  birth  is  re- 
coi'ded.  All  of  ns  know  that  the  sire  is  capersome 
if  the  issue  is  mascnline,  and  that  the  mother  pre- 
fers the  op])Osite.  The  small  boy  views  the  new 
baby  as  a  honsehold  discord  that  apparently  has  to 
be  eiidnred.  ^Man  is  given  some  local  attention 
when  lie  is  born,  bnt  the  press  says  little  nnless  he 
is  })i])ed  with  royal  blood.  He  must  live  to  step  to 
his  Avedding  march,  if  he  is  to  be  the  motivation  for 
more  than  a  mere  imlnlgent  Patticake,  Patticake, 
Baker's  !Man. 


A  (|nie(  home  wedding  is  cranked  np  long  be- 
foi'e  the  date  on  the  scriptitied  invitation  that  yon 
may  receive.  I  say  this  with  the  easy  confidence 
of  wisdom  picked  n])  at  a  marriage  in  my  father's 
own  dwelling.  Sister,  she  was,  Avho  entered  wed- 
lock while  all  the  family  and  desirable  relatives, 
Avith  as  many  of  the  invited  ''friends''  as  conld 
Imck  into  the  room,  looked  on  in  whoa-like  interest. 

Sister  is  the  eldest  of  ns  eight,  and  the  only  fe- 
male. She  had  been  high-schooled  and  colleged, 
conld  fight  ont  on  the  piano  all  the  tnnes  that  col- 
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lege  students  whistle,  and  knew  to  the  split  second 
when  to  snatch  a  pan  of  fndge  from  the  stove.  Her 
starched  fastidity  in  eating  is  the  only  thing  I  ever 
fonnd  to  come  up  to  Stratford  Bill's  measure  in 
''Nothing  she  does  or  seems  but  smacks  of  some- 
thing greater  than  herself,"  She  was  able  to  rise 
from  the  most  raucous  of  family  quarrels,  and  an- 
SA\er  tlie  phone  with  a  Hour-ad  girl  sweetness  as 
fetching  as  it  was  soulful  with  unpremeditated  art. 
So  you  see  that  Sister  was  mistress  of  quick  transi- 
tions. If  father,  on  the  contrary,  were  called  to  the 
phone  just  after  he  had  tried  vainly  for  the  seventh 
time  to  reconcile  two  sooty  lengths  of  stove-pipe  he 
would  deliberately  have  burned  out  the  lightning 
ari'ester  Axitli  the  first  incandescent  draft  of  words. 
You  could  not  catch  Sister  off  her  guard;  she  was 
too  well-schooled. 

Mystical  whi»spers  some  two  months  before  the 
memorable  day,  and  much  industrious  pedaling  of 
the  sewing-machine  in  mother's  bed-room,  hinted 
sti'ongly  of  a  family  crisis.  Deciding,  after  many 
improi)er  back  alley  talks,  that  of  the  three  possi- 
bilities a  wedding  seemed  most  reasonable,  we  ac- 
cordingly took  a  new  interest  in  Sister.  We  stared 
solemnly  before  us  when  she  was  around,,  and  noted 
furtively  the  way  she  walked.  In  speechless  awe 
Ave  regarded  her  as  she  ate  her  oatmeal  for  break- 
fast ;  and  we  even  looked  up  the  absorbing  topic  of 
love  and  marriage  in  GUNN'S  FAMILY  PHYSI- 
CIAN. Not  a  wisp  of  the  ceremonial  plans  escaped 
us.  Ike  Newton's  enraptured  vision  of  the  falling 
apple  could  not  have  lieen  more  significant  to  him 
than  the  wedding  pre])arations  were  to  us. 

Several  weeks  passed,  as  the  third  readers  say, 
without  much  happening  to  quench  our  burning 
thirst  for  interior  information  (Pronounce  "third 
reader"  again  here,  and,  sigh  deei)ly)  pertinent  to 
the  day  of  days.    Then  the  showers  began  to  come. 
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Not  sliowers  that  drive  the  farmers  owning 
d<)iil»le  cribs  of  corn  into  whipping  their  mules  five 
miles  to  town  to  sell  before  the  price  falls,  or  show- 
ers of  blessings,  but  showers  of  gifts.  These  gift 
showei-s  are  indexed  according  to  the  whims  of  the 
agents  wlio  promote  them.  Thns  we  hear  of  tin- 
ware, hosiery,  crockery,  glassAvare,  linen,  kitchen, 
miscellaneons  hardware,  stationery,  and  so  on. 

The  pre-hymenean  shower,  let  me  keynote 
without  more  ado,  is  as  paying  an  event  to  have 
around  as  the  common  people  are  privileged  to  en- 
tertain. The  way  the  gifts  tinkled  in  on  Sister  con- 
viuced  us  of  that.  For  a  time  my  brother  planned 
a  mMrl)le  shower  iu  liis  own  honor,,  but  none  of  the 
l>oys  could  see  anything  particularly  attractive  in 
turning  over  a  lot  of  valuable  property  to  him, 
witliout  even  a  game  of  "keeps"  to  make  the  affair 
business-like.  A  shower,  anyhow,  is  meant  for  wo- 
mankind. Think  of  a  derby  hat  shower,  or  a  re- 
volver shower,  or  a  cigar- 
Showers  differ  little,  nowadays.  The  agent — 
she  Avho  gives  out  the  when,  where,  and  what — may, 
or  may  not,  be  the  confidential  representative  of  the 
sho^^'eree.  On  the  appointed  day  the  girls  meet  in 
couveutiou  assembled  at  the  agent's  mother's  home, 
whence  the  ])rospectus  of  the  bride  is  fetched  to  be 
"surprised."'  Tn  the  primeval  days  of  showering  all 
the  presents  were  hidden  in  the  foliage  of  a  plum- 
tree  in  tlie  yard,  and  were  dumped  on  the  showeree 
beneath  when  the  agent's  finger  crooked.  In  later 
years,  however,  both  wedding  and  political  gifts 
have  so  grown  in  size  and  heft  that  a  plum-tree 
shoMoi-  now  would  have  to  be  eased  down  with  the 
aid  of  a  block  and  tackle. 

Tlie  complimentary  sprinkles  for  Sister  came 
so  fast  that  the  TJobeyville  Star  printed  the  notices 
in  tabulatod  form,  and  tlie  remembrances  were  piled 
up  in  the  front  room  until  father  retreated  to  the 
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hack  of  the  lioiise,  and  studied  his  bank-book  by  the 
tin  kitelien  lamp.  Gifts  of  hewihlerino-  varieties, 
all  with  the  price  marks  carefnlly  erased,  aeciim- 
nlated  on  the  calabasli  pipe-leo^ed  table  in  the 
fi-cnit  room  nntil,  the  showerini--  impetus  apparently 
liavin.u  lost  its  end,  a  f(nv  of  the  neiiihbors  were 
asked  in  ''to  see  the  presents."  Let  it  be  hissed  now 
in  this-is-to-go-no-farther  accents  that  not  every 
(Iracie,  Bess  and  Tarrie  in  the  neighborhood  w^as 
('X])ecied  to  attend  this  inspection.  The  admirable 
way  Sister  divided  the  desirables  from  the  impos- 
sibles filled  ns  with  wonder.  If  we  had  been  faced 
by  snch  a  ])roblem  in  long  divisicm,  we  wonld  sim- 
]»ly  have  passed  the  news  aronnd  to  "come  on,  fel- 
lers, and  look  at  what  we've  got."  We  had  often 
(lone  heartless  things,  bnt  the  idea  of  actually  and 
]niblicly  choosing  the  goods  from  the  bads  in  our 
friend  circle  was  too  much.  Sister  did  not  entirely 
lack  democracy,  though.  She  included  in  her  call 
for  the  inspection  convention  many  who  had  been 
left  out  of  the  ultimo  copptn-plate  invitation  class. 
There  was  a  reason  for  it,  of  course,  as  the  grocer 
replied,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  keep  graham 
flour  in  summer. 

You  see  that  Sister  had  them  pretty  well  sort- 
ed, riass  A  embraced  all  relatives  who  had  shown 
in  ]»erformances  gcme  by  their  gift-buying  abilities. 
Class  A  also  enveloped  close  friends  who  had  al- 
ways stood  up  for  Sister.  All  these  drew  the  cop- 
per-plate invitation,  with  corrugated  paper  insert 
and  double-action  envelope.  Class  B,  composed  of 
tlie  gift-inspection  invitiates  standing  above^,  has  al- 
ready passed  before  the  judges.  Class  C  was  a  ref- 
uge for  those  served  by  mail  with  an  "an- 
nouncement-" after  everything  had  mildewed  into 
history.  Sister  fed  out  these  thrilling  folders  with 
a  prodigal  hand.    We  imagined  this  had  something 
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to  do  witli  father's  intervals  of  philosophical    re- 
rjard  of  (piite  a  stubby  clieek-book. 

The  advertising-  bills  were  not  the  only  ones 
that  helped  direct  father's  ducatoons  into  circula- 
tory cliannels.  Sister  nmst  have  a  Paris  wop  suit 
f(n'  tlie  honeyniocni  circuit,  a  reinforced  lace  cos- 
tnnie  for  the  day  of  days,  a  sample  counter  assort- 
ment of  ribbons,  strinj^s  and  buckles  for  miscellan- 
eous r.i-chitectural  effects,  hats  in  all  stages  of  con- 
sciousness, a  turtle-dove  colored  <><)ssamer  for  rainy 
days,— why,  the  caboose  of  the  list,  like  the  end  of 
boss  rule,  was  always  comino-  and  never  arriving. 
At  tbe  last  minute,  wlien  father  had  gone  to  have  a 
])rivatc  interview  witli  the  president  of  the  Robey- 
ville  Farmei's"  IJank,  in  came  a  statement  from  the 
]\raria  Millinery  shop 

Two  days  before  the  connection  time  the  raw 
material  for  the  groom  was  ushered  into  the  spare 
room.  Horace  had  a  week's  leave  of  absence  in 
which  to  buy  a  white  shirt,  a  new  black  suit,  a  box 
of  Flora  (\o  ('abbage  cigars,  a  hair-cut,,  a  license, 
and  a  lil»cr  suitcase  that  was  guaranteed  to  stand 
more  hard  knocks  than  a  Willis  goat's  head.  We 
boys  felt  less  in  awe  of  Horace  than  of  Sister;  we 
conld  understand  dindy  tliat  in  wedlocking  he  was 
providing  himself  with  a  co(»k  and  Hat-keeper,  and 
lience  had  everything  to  gain.  In  reviewing  Sister's 
case  ^^■e  admitted  that  she  Avould  l)e  fed  and  stalled 
by  Horace — but  any  hired  girl  is  given  these  conces- 
sions, and  has  a  salai-y  tlirown  in.  The  balance  of 
trade  appeai-ed  to  be  in  favor  of  Horace,  and  we  re- 
spected him  accordingly. 

Father  and  Horace  went  over  to  tlu'  court-house 
to  take  (uit  a  license,  after  Sister  had  i)erformed  a 
kiss  satisfying  enough  to  convince  us  all  that  there 
was  no  hitch  in  tlie  devotion.  Father  was  in  the 
best  humor  he  had  ])ermitted  himself  to  enjoy  since 
the  time  on  the  farm,  wlien  six  jersey  calves  born  in 
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Align !<t  all  proved  to  be  heifers.  He  went  along 
witl)  Horace  merely  "to  be  there,  if  there  is  any 
(rouble."'  Yonng  men  in  confusion  have  been 
InioAAn  to  ask  for  hunting  licenses, — and  Horace 
was  a  yonng  man. 

Everybody  was  turkey- trotting  excitedly 
around  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day.  The  town 
florist  drove  up  and  unloaded  enough  assorted 
smart-weed  descendants  to  cheer  up  a  stage  for  a 
pastoral  play.  Sister  at  once  took  charge  of  the 
decorative  plans ;  lier  word  that  day  was  better  than 
fatlier's  bond.  If  she  had  commanded  one  of  us  to 
nini  the  piano  upside  down  and  hang  a  wreath  of 
(M]<nmber  vines  on  the  pedals,  we  would  have  obey- 
ed ill  fluttering  satisfaction.  Happily  we  twined 
tlie  florist's  weeds  around  the  gas  fixtures,  and  help- 
<h1  snsjMMid  the  wedding  "bell"  in  the  corner  where 
the  contracting  parties,  as  the  Kobeyville  Star  has 
patiently  taught  us  to  say,  came  to  an  understand- 
ing. The  "bell"  Avas  the  town  florist's  masterpiece. 
He  had  said  so,  himself,  to  father.  Sam  was  sure 
he  had  observed  the  same  masterpiece  going  out  to 
tlic  Haiismann  wedding,  the  month  before;,  but  Sam 
(»ft('ii  has  things  mixed. 

At  one  o'clock  all  was  ready.  The  spring-time 
gi'eeiiery  clung  to  everything  festoonable,  and  the 
hon-oAved  chairs,  some  of  which  came  from  the  un- 
dertaker, Avere  painfully  ellipsed  in  the  dining- 
room.  In  tlie  kit<lien  the  sandwich  lunches  were 
all  ill  uniform,  and  waiting  for  revenge.  Sister  had 
already  begun  to  make  up  for  the  Lohengrin  pa- 
rade, and  T  Avas  sent  up  to  see  if  Horace  needed  any 
succoring. 

He  had  been  in  and  out  of  his  new  black  suit  a 
dozen  times,  he  swore,  Avhen  I  entered.  Soothingly 
T  recited  a  joke  I  had  heard  the  day  before  at  Gar- 
ber's  harness  shop.  In  the  spirit  of  brother-in-law 
love  I  j:ried  in  countless  little  ways  to  pull  him  out 
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of  the  slough  of  pre-niiptial  misery  where  he  Avas 
l)(>roiniiig  more  excited  every  minute. 

"They  cut  the  pants  too  long,"  he  snarled,  fold- 
ing himself  backward  and  forward  like  a  physical 
culture  disciple  on  a  frosty  morning.  "Just  look 
how  they  sag  down  over  my  shoes-^just  look  at 

*em." 

I  examined  the  trousers  as  sympathetically  as 
T  could,  but  to  me  they  appeared  faultless.  A  civ- 
ilized crown  prince  could  ask  for  none  better,  I  mur- 
uuired,  as  1  ripped  off  stray  threads,  hunted  out 
price  tags,  and  polislied  his  shoes  with  an  old  night- 
shirt until  all  the  wonders  of  the  spare  room  Avere 
reflected  in  ])hantasmagorical  splendor.  Nervous- 
ly Horace  jerked  out  his  watch.  Ten  after  two- 
five  minutes  more.  In  frantic  haste  he  put  himself 
throngh  anotlier  set  of  contortions  before  the  mir- 
ror. A  knock  at  the  door.  The  minister  beckoned 
Horace  to  come  on. 

Down  the  back  stairs  I  hurried,  and  into  the 
crowded  parlor,  just  as  Cousin  Irene  curtain-raised 
witli  a  doleful  chord  from  the  piano.  She  squealed 
out  with  deadly  fervor  something  about  Promising 
Me.  AYheu  she  had  finished  promising  she  surrend- 
ered the  keys  to  Aunt  Emma,  Avho  played  what  the 
music  kings  would  call  the  Lohengrin  March.  It  is 
the  piece  that  keynotes  most  weddings,  just  as 
Juanita  has  to  be  re-parted  at  most  family  reun- 
ions. It  was  beyond  me  to  see  why  everything  had 
to  be  so  mournful.  All  the  people  in  the  room  act- 
ed in  a  grieved  sort  of  way  as  if,  Oh,  Well,  It  Was 
Better  So.  Instead  of  chiming  in  with  the  suppos- 
able  good  cheer  at  such  gatherings,  some  of  the  wo- 
men were  actually  wanting  to  cry.  Presently  their 
wishes  came  true,  and  a  kitchen-full  of  sneezing 
children  being  doctored  with  salt-water  could  not 
have  gurgled  more.  Even  Uncle  Dennis  looked  mis- 
erable, and  out  of  gear  with  his  usual  Sunshine  All 
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The  Wily  imtnre.     "They  make  these  weddings  too 
blamed  soUmhii,""  he  afterward  complained. 

(To  he  continued). 


Dream   Lines 

By  Harry  G.  Atkinson 

Dream  Lines  by  Harry  G.  Atkinson. 

Far  over  the  height  of  the  mountain  crest, 
IJeyond  the  st;irs,  and  beyond  l)ehest, 
I've  found  a  world,  and  I've  come  for  you 
To  go  with  me  and  live  anew — 
To  leave  with  me  e'er  the  close  of  day, 
And  jnviiy,  and  awav,  and  away,  away. 

Far  over  the  height  of  Ambition's  throne, 
Reyond  the  mind,  and  beyond  the  known, 
I've  found  the  world  of  which  we  dreamed- 
The  world  of  truth  and  love  supreme — ^^ 
Too  long  has  it  waited  j'^our  sovereign  sway 
— Let's  away,  and  away,  and  away,  away. 
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The  Doctor  to  the  Lovelorn 

By  Nellie  B.  Roberts 

:\[TSS  PATTY  CAMIMJELL 

DOCTOi:    TO   THE    LOVlvLORN 

At  IIoiiic  I5i-(>k('ii  Honiis 

.')  p.  111.  Daily  Ji  S])(M-i;illy 


:\[iss  Patty  steppiMl  bark  and  surveyed  tlie 
fes1i\e  little  sign  again.  Slie  tipped  her  head  to 
one  side,  and  her  sliort,  brown  side-cnrls  boblx'd 
ap])reciative]y. 

'•A'on  may  come  down  now,  Liddy  Ann/'  she 
said  to  the  stalwart  colored  woman  wlio  lia<l  been' 
hanging  the  sign. 

Liddy  Ann  step])ed  ponderously  otf  from  the 
chair  and  walked  down  the  narrow  box-bordered 
path  to  her  mistress's  side. 

"Hit  snail  do  look  tine,  Miss  Patty,  but  Ah  hate 
fo"  yo"  all  to  do  hit." 

"Well,  1  know,  Liddy  Ann,  but  the  young  folks 
are  always  wanting  to  come  to  my  house  to  d(>  their 
«-ourting,  so  1  might  as  well  make  match-making 
and  consolati(m  my,  my, — i)rofession."'  The  word 
business  stuck  in  her  throat,  for  pride  was  what 
^riss  Patty  called  her  "besetting  sin." 

In  the  small  town  the  quaint  sign  caused  a  stir 
of  interest.  The  bi-weekly  paper  came  out  that 
night  Avith  a  whole  column  devoted  to  it  and  to 
]Miss  Patty.  It  set  forth  the  originality  of  the  en- 
terprise,, described  Miss  Patty's  cozy  cottage  as  a 
nest  for  love-birds,  and,  as  delicately  as  the  journ- 
alistic style  Avould  permit,  hinted  that  Miss  Patty 
must  once  have  been  occupied  in  breaking  what  she 
now  professed  herself  able  to  mend. 

i\[iss  Patty  read  the  article  and  experienced  a 
series  of  pleased  thrills  until  she  came  to  the  pas- 
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sage  about  the  l)roken  hearts.  Then  she  leaned 
back  in  lior  chair  and  closed  her  eyes  to  shut  in  the 
tears  that  were  dimming'  them.  Perhaps  she  had 
broken  liearts  in  the  gay,  happy  days  before  she 
cauie  to  Riverton  to  finish  her  existence.  Her  own 
lieart  had  almost  broken,  at  least,  as  she  had  once 
told  herself  with  a  sad  little  attempt  at  whimsy, 
"Tt  bent  so  far  that  the  crease  never  smoothed  out." 
But  Eiverton  knew  nothing  at  all  of  that,  and  even 
Liddy  Ann,  whose  knoA\'ledge  of  ]\[iss  Patty  dated 
from  the  Kiverton  days,  had  never  heard  the  name 
of  the  gay  soldier  lover  of  whom  the  war  had  blot- 
ted out  every  trace. 

The  next  afternoon  at  five  Miss  Patty's  tea- 
kettle was  l)eginning  to  sing  when  "the  new  man 
in  town"  walked  up  the  path.  ]\Iiss  Patty,  who  was 
pee])ing  out  of  the  Avindovr,  began  to  feel  panicky. 
'•Liddy  Ann,  Liddy  Ann,''  she  called  breath- 
lessly, ''tliere's  someone  coming,  and  my  thoughts 
are  b-bubbling  as  fast  as  the  tea-kettle." 

"Don*  yo'  be  scared,,  honey,"  said  Liddy  Ann. 
The  next  moment,  in  answer  to  the  impressive  sum- 
mons of  tlie  knocker,  she  had  opened  the  door,  re- 
uiarkiug  as  slie  did  so.  "Good  ahftahnoon,  sah,  what 
can  Ah  do  fo'  yo"  sah?"' 

'I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Campbell,"  was  the 
reply,  and  the  deexj,  quiet  voice  had  a  reassuring 
sound. 

Liddy  Ann's  dignity  thawed  several  degrees, 
and  she  led  him  toward  the  tiny  drawing-room. 
Here  everything  was  as  quaint  as  the  little  lady 
with  the  l)obbing  side-curls  and  the  crumpled  pink 
cheeks  who  stood  courtesying  to  him  halfway  across 
the  room. 

"Miss  Campbell,"  said  her  guest,  "I  am  Hugh 
Stuart,  and  although  my  heart  is  not  broken  now, 
it  is  likely  to  be  uuless  you  can  suggest  a  prevent- 
ive."   His  eyes  danced  boyishly,  and  in  Miss  Patty's 
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cheeks  there  lurked  the  suspicion  of  a  youthful  dim- 
ple. 

''Well/'  she  chirped,  "tea  and  Liddy  Ann's 
cakes  will  ease  your  feelings,  and  then  your  woes 
will  seeiu  lighter.  (Irandmother  always  said  that 
men  were  like  babies,  once  they  were  fed  and  warm 
they  never  whimpered."  After  which  remark  Miss 
Patty  blushed  and  wriggled  the  tea-ball  hurriedly. 
The  idea  of  talking  to  a  stranger  in  that  way? 

"One  lump,  or  two?"  she  asked  in  a  more  con- 
strained voice. 

"Two,"  was  the  answer.  "I  need  things  pretty 
sweet  these  days.  You  see  it's  this  way.  I  am  a 
would-be  artist,  and  I  came  down  with  my  man 
from  the  city  for  rest  and  quiet.  At  first  it  w^as 
great,  but  just  yesterday  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
girl  wliom  1  met  at  the  shore."  Stuart  stopped 
abruptly  aud  crumbled  his  cake  in  an  abstracted 
way. 

Miss  Patty  waited  silently  for  a  moment  and 
tlien  said  "Yes?"  with  a  gentle  note  of  query  in  her 
voice. 

The  man  straightened  up  and  went  on  this 
time  more  lightly.  "Her  mother  is  an  old  dragon 
and  informed  one  of  the  hotel  guests  that  artists 
were  a  'disreputable  lot  of  scalawags.'  Of  course 
under  such  conditions  I  saw  the  girl  just  about 
tA\  ice  before  they  left  suddenly.  And,  well,  I  guess 
that's  all.  Perfectly  hopeless,  isn't  it?"  he  added 
with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh. 

Miss  Patty  shook  her  head.  "Oh,  no,''  she  said 
sympatlietically.  "Of  course,  you  must  be  talking 
of  Edith  Daniels  and  her  mother." 

Stuart  nodded  silently  as  she  refilled  his  cup. 

"Your  case  is  not  simple,  however,"  added 
Miss  Patty,  sitting  primly  on  the  edge  of  her  chair 
and  trying  to  assume  a  professional  air.  "I  shall 
have  to  think  about  it  until  tomorrow,  anyway,  and 
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meanwhile,  "with  a  delighted  chuckle,  "you'd  bet- 
ter keep  out  of  the  dragon's  sight." 

"Miss  Patty,"  exclaimed  Stuart,  using  her 
name  unconsciously,  "I  feel  better  already.  I  never 
tasted  more  delicious  cakes  and  tea,,  and  I'm  sure 
you're  going  to  help  me.  Perhaps,  hearts  are  only 
elastic  anyway  and  will  stretch  a  long  way  before 
they'll  snap." 

"No,"  was  the  more  serious  answer,  "not  elas- 
tic, for  that  flies  back  into  place  and  you  can't  tell 
that  it  has  been  stretched." 

The  man  rose  and  smiled  down  at  her  under- 
standingly.  "And  may  I  come  back  tomorrow.  Dr. 
Campbell?"  he  questioned. 

"Edith  is  a  dear  girl,"  murmured  his  hostess 
rather  irrelevantly.  Then,  after  scrutinizing  him 
again,  she  smiled  in  her  turn.  "I  guess  you'll  do. 
Yes,  come  tomorrow  at  five.  Don't  think  of  love 
until  then,  though,  or  the  cure  may  be  ineffective." 

"I'll  try  not  to,"  was  the  answer,  "but  that's 
a  ijretty  stiff  dose." 

Miss  Patty  seldom  went  beyond  the  limits  of  her 
prim  box-hedge,  but  she  usually  sent  Liddy  Ann  to 
good  advantage,  and  that  evening  was  no  exception. 
Stuart's  servant  had  told  the  things  his  master  was 
too  modest  to  mention,  and  Miss  Patty  was  satisfied 
with  the  record.  Early  the  next  afternoon  she  sal- 
lied out  of  her  garden  and  went  to  pay  a  long  de- 
ferred call  on  Mrs.  Daniels  and  Edith.  As  she  rose 
to  go  she  turned  to  "the  dragon"  and  said,  "Dear 
Mrs.  Daniels,  I  wish  you  would  lend  Edith  to  me 
for  this  afternoon.  My  patients  may  be  numerous 
and  Edith  could  be  my  office  boy.'' 

Miss  Patty  usually  had  lier  way,  and  conse- 
quently,  when  Stuart  entered  lier  drawing-room 
exactly  on  the  stroke  of  five,  Edith  Daniels  was  sit- 
ting beside  the  little  tea-table.  Her  surprise  was 
even  greater  than  his,  and  Miss  Patty  bustled  and 
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bobbed  about  ainoiiii  the  tea-things  until  the  greet- 
ing's were  over.  Then,  when  all  was  running 
smoothly,  slie  settled  herself  with  her  crocheting  to 
watch  the  progress  of  her  ^'cure."  In  the  midst  of 
the  brisk  conversation,  Stuart  looked  up  with  a 
laugh  to  say,  ^'I  meant  to  tell  you,  Miss  Patty,  my 
man,  Julian,  met  your  Liddy  Ann  last  night,  and 
they  struck  up  quite  a  friendship.  Julian  was  nam- 
ed for  a  Union  soldier  who  died  in  his  father's  cabin 
after  some  battle  or  other,  and  he  has  never  ceased 
to  be  proud  of  tlie  fact.  Perhaps  they  will  be  con- 
sulting you  next." 

jMiss  Patty  laughed  appreciatively,  although 
lier  face  had  clouded  at  the  mention  of  the  name. 
"Fd  be  lost  without  Liddy  Ann,  but  I  have  no 
fears.  AMiy,  she's  been  with  me  for  forty  years, 
ever  since  she  was  ten,  and  l)esides  she  has  no  faith 
in  lier  race.  She  even  remarked  to  me  once,  'Ah 
wouldn't  triis'  dat  fambly  o'  mine  out  o'  mah  sight. 
Miss  Patty,  dey'll  steal,  dey  will.'" 

''Good  enough,"  chuckled  Hugh.  "Don't  you 
say  so,  Miss  Edith?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  quiet  answer,  "but  it  seems  to 
me  that  your  art  must  have  been  flourishing  since 
last  summer.  Poor  artists  don't  usually  travel  with 
a  servant  at  their  beck  and  call." 

"Oh  come  Miss  Edith,  don't  be  hard  on  a  fel- 
low. I  do  do  a  little  dabbling  in  art,  but  last  sum- 
mer's poverty  Avas  just  for  a  lark.  I  was  doing  it 
on  a  wager." 

'•Ileally?    Do  tell  all  about  it?" 

P>oth  women  wer  frankly  interested,,  but  just 
then  xMiss  Patty  was  called  from  the  room  to  at- 
tend to  tlie  woes  of  Celia  Brooke,  aged  five,  and 
Bobby  Dare,  aged  six.  These  two  young  persons 
had  been  just  about  to  settle  their  "differences  in 
the  primitiA'e  juanner  when  Liddy  Ann  interfered. 
Miss  Patty  arbitrated  successfully  and  gum-drop 
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pills  and  -'cambric  tea"  soon  pacified  them.  By  the 
time  she  returned  to  the  drawing-room  the  story 
was  finished. 

After  LIngh  left  Edith  stood  leaning  against 
Miss  Patty's  chair  and  looked  into  the  fire. 

"He  knows  Consin  Frank  in  the  city,"  she  said, 
''and  1  remember  hearing  Frank  speak  of  him.  His 
people  are  very  nice  and  quite  well  off.  Oh,  me," 
slie  stopped  to  laugh,  "what  would  mamma  say  to 
that  after  calling  liim  a  'disreputable  scalawag'  last 
summer." 

jMiss  Patty  chuckled  in  sympathy  and  even 
after  the  girl  had  gone  her  face  retained  the  bright- 
ness it  so  often  lost  when  she  was  left  alone. 

The  days  passed,  some  slowly  and  some  very 
swiftly,  and  Miss  Patty's  patients  increased  in 
number.  Only  Hugh  and  Edith  seemed  incurable 
and  must  needs  come  very  often  for  Miss  Patty's 
treatuients.  The  others  seemed  to  need  only  one  or 
two,  for  Eiverton  was  the  smoothest  course  lover 
ever  tj=avelled  over.  So  tiny  it  was  and  so  far  from 
all  distractions  that  the  young  people  had  nothing 
to  do  but  think  of  love  and  rose-hung  cottages. 
Even  Liddy  Ann  and  Julian  had  ceased  to  be  mere 
friends.  Miss  Patty  was  serenely  unconscious  of 
tliis,  liowever,  for  Liildy  Ann,  knowing  how  her  mis- 
tress depended  on  her,  hated  to  tell  her  of  the  im- 
pending separation. 

"Hit'U  jest  nigh  upset  Miss  Patty  uttahly,"  she 
told  Julian  when  he  tried  to  hurry  her.  "Ah  can't 
seem  to  tell  huh,  noways." 

Miss  Patty  was  blissfully  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  her  quiet  existence  was  about  to  be  shat- 
tered. She  was  rocking  by  the  fire  one  afternoon 
when  she  saw  Edith  and  Hugh  coming  slowly  up 
the  path.  Tliey  came  so  often  that  there  was  noth- 
ing surprising  in  that,  but  today  there  was  a  subtle 
diiference  in  the  way  they  came. 
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^^Oli,"  said  Miss  Patty,  "Oh!"  Then,  "Liddy 
Aii'.i/"  «lu'  caUed.  Her  gentle,  old  voice  was  all 
aciiiivf  r.  Somethinji-  was  strangely  wrong.  Liddy 
Aim  liad  never  before  failed  to  answer,  but  when 
Miss  Patty  stojiped  in  the  kitchen  doorway,  she 
knew  why.  Julian  had  engrossed  all  of  Liddy 
Aims  atlnition.  Feeling  as  thongh  her  last  world- 
ly suitixn-t  had  l)een  snatched  away  poor  Miss  Patty 
went  back  to  the  front  door.  She  opened  it  with 
trembling  fingers,  bnt  the  two  young  people  did  not 
notice  her  agitation. 

"^liss  Patty,"  said  Hugh,  laughingly,  "your 
cure  lias  worked  s^dendidly.  We  have  just  obtain- 
ed the  dra —  I  mean  Mrs.  Daniel's  consent.  Next 
montli  Mr.  Hope  will  complete  the  cure." 

"Ves,"  added  Edith,  "and  we  wondered  if  he 
couldn't  marry  us  right  here." 

"Oil,  you  dear  children,"  Miss  Patty  quavered. 
"Of  course;  but  T  shall  be  all  alone,  for,  for  Liddy 
Ann  is  going  to  l>e  married,  too." 

"What  I"  exclaimed  Hugh,  all  unheeding,  "has 
she  at  last  given  way  before  the  oratory  of  Julian 
Danforth?"^ 

Miss  Patty  started  to  her  feet.  Her  cap  was 
•Awry,  aufl  every  trace  of  pink  had  faded  from  her 
cheeks. 

"Julian  Danforth,"  she  gasped,  "bnt  how, 
liow?     Oh,  tell  me  quickly  I" 

Edith  sprang  to  her  side.  "Why,  dear  Miss 
Patty,  what  is  it?    What—?" 

"P>nt  the  name?"  questioned  Miss  Patty  again, 
I  thought  it  was  Cook,"  and  her  eyes  scanned  Hugh 
half-tearfully. 

"Well,  so  it  is,"  said  Hugh,  puzzled.  "His 
first  names  are  those  of  that  soldier  who  died  at 
bis  father's  cabin.     I  told  yon  about  it,  you  know." 

"Oh,"  murmured  jNHss  Patty  and  slipped  down 
weakly  into  her  chair.     Then,  with  the  tears  slip- 
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piii.2'  down  lier  wrinkled  cheeks,  ''It  was  Ms  name/' 
she  said,  turning  to  Edith.  "I  never  knew — we 
conldn't  find  out.  They  brought  Father  home  to 
me,  bnt  he  was  k)St.'' 

ICditli  was  on  her  knees  beside  Miss  Patty,  cry- 
ing and  comforting  in  the  same  breatli.  Presently 
tlie  litth^  old  lady  sat  np,  seeming  tinier  tlian  ever 
in  her  sorrow. 

"1  shonldn't  cry,"  she  said,  for  I  am  glad  to 
know  ev(Mi  that.  Bnt  it  all  came  so  quickly,  and  I 
don't  know  where  to  tnrn^,  noAV." 

"IJiit  ^[iss  Patty,  we  won't  let  you  stay  aloise, 
if  you  will  only  stay  with  us,"  cried  Edith.  ''We 
came  to  ask  you  to,  and  then  never  noticed  how 
you  were  feeling." 

"Yes,"  added  Hugh,  "we  need  you,  and  yon'll 
come,  won't  3^ou?'' 

Long  after  they  luid  left  her.  Miss  Patty  sat 
quietly  by  the  tire.  She  was  holding  a  faded  min- 
iature in  her  hands,  and  from  it  the  eyes  of  a  gay, 
young  soldier  laughed  up  into  her  misty  ones.  She 
smiled  n  gallant  little  smile  and  whispered  softly, 
"Tlie  crcMse  doesn't  hurt  so  had,  tonight,  dear." 


MOTHER-GOOSE  MADE  OVER. 

Theri^  was  a  girl  in  our  liouse 

And  s.  w.  Av.  Av. 
She  kept  4  felloAvs  on  the  string 
Vy\  the  art  of  making  eyes.* 
*Oh,  make  it  pies,  if  you  object. 
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The  man  wlio  reads  iiiamiscript  and  decides  on 

its  availability  for  publication  is  a  much  abused 

person.    He  is  regarded  as  a  pig-headed 

Our  ignoramus  or  as  a  brute.     But  it  is  dif- 

Copy  ferent  in  the  case  of  our    copy    reader. 

Reader     ^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  everj-daj  sort  of 

fellows  one  ever  threw  a  book  at;  he  is  often  mis- 
taken, usually  too  certain,  and  always  conceited  in 
his  judgments,  but  he  surely  is  not  pig-headed  and 
more  surely  he  is  no  brute. 

]*^rom  him  the  freshman  receives  as  much  con- 
sideration as  the  senior  and  the  immature  under'- 
gradnate  as  the  faculty  man.  It  is  his  conceit  that 
he  may  be  able  to  discover  amnog  the  manus'^ripts 
he  reads  the  qualities  of  a  George  Ade  or  a  Will 
Irwin.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  he  is  con- 
scientious in  his  reading. 

Among  his  idiosyncracies  is  one  that  is  hereti- 
cal to  the  training  we  all  received  in  Rhetoric  I,  and 
we  always  fear  to  speak  of  it.  He  says  boldly  (and 
always  too  loudly)  that  ideas  are  more  important 
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than  commas,  and  beauty  of  diction  is  of  more 
value  tlian  grammar.  He  often  assumes  a  Roose- 
veltian  attitude,  and  declaims  with  a  quiver  in  his 
voice  and  a  high  pitcli  at  the  end  of  his  sentence : 
"I  can  get  a  clerk  for  ten  dollars  to  dot  in  com- 
mas." 

Our  coi)y  reader,  too,  is  one  of  the  kindest 
hearted  of  mortals.  It  nearly  breaks  his  heart  lo 
reject  a  manuscript,  and  he  often  tinkers  for  h  lurs, 
even  with  the  most  liopeless.  He  puts  the  rest  of 
the  staff  ''on  needles"  of  impatience  with  such  poli- 
cies. But  then  the  co]>y  reader  has  had  great  (jjiiau- 
tities  of  his  own  manuscript  rejected,  and  lie  ki^ows 
the  feelings  that  accompany  little  printed  rejection 
slips. 

The  (M)py  reader  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
through  their  manuscripts  with  all  who  love  to 
write.  He  issues  a  call  to  the  clever,  to  the  worker, 
to  the  man-with-an-idea  and  to  the  man-witli-an- 
ideal,  for  contributions. 


I  love  my  work;  my  jobs  the  job  for  me, 

Tlie  details  of  my  duties  are  the  rhymes 

One    Great  of  pOCtry, 

Philosophy  ryy^^Q  jyieu  that  work  beside  me  are  the 
finest  fellows,  too, 

And  I  hope  there's  always  plenty  of  this  kind 
of  work  to  do. 

Many  men  who  are  now  in  the  University  are 
taking  work  which  they  do  not  like,  for  which  tiiey 
are  not  fitted,  and  which  will  lead  to  failure.  A 
sqimre  peg  and  a  round  hole  are  pathetic  in  tlieir 
application  to  the  choice  of  a  life  work.  Happiness, 
the  ultimate,  ^^•ill  not  likely  be  held  l)y  the  man  wlio 
does  not  love  his  work. 

There  is  no  disgrace  in  changing  from  a  course 
of  study  for  which  one  is  not  fitted  to  one  in  Avhicli 
one  is.    A  man  is  not  a  "quitter"  in  doing  this,  bnl 
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is  sliowiiiLi  sound  sense  and  manly  decision.  Such 
a  clianuc  slionld  never  l»e  made  without  consulta- 
tion and  much  thoujiht,  hut  in  many  cases  it  would 
be  a  blessing. 

The  ha]>piest  ])et)i)le  known  are  those  who  love 
their  work,  wlio  see  in  it  nuich  more  than  daily 
drudgery.  Such  ])e()i)le  inspire  otliers  to  effort,  to 
the  world's  gain.  "T  love  my  work''  is  a  great  phil- 
osopliy. 

It  wouhl  take  a  skilled  rhetorician  to  express 
the  feelings  of  the  freshman  during  the  four  weeks 
ONLY  A  previous  to  and  after  registration  at 

,-r,r-oL.,.«  AK,       a  large  University.     Most  of  us  re- 

FRESHMAN  * 

member  decidedly  the  emotions  which 
wei-e  ours  during  tliat  period,  for  they  have  made  a 
histing  impression  on  our  minds.  How  mother  hur- 
ried around  to  see  that  our  wardrobe  was  prepared ! 
One  would  think  we  were  girls,  they  way  she  fussed 
over  us  I  How  father  talked  to  us  as  he  gave  his 
parting  instructions  about  keeping  the  stubs  in  our 
check  book  I  How  all  our  friends  envied  or  advised 
lis.  We  were  important  personages  in  our  little 
towns  those  few  weeks  before  we  left  for  college. 

The  very  incidents  that  occurred  on  the  train 
during  that  first  memorable  trip  are  still  fresh  in 
our  minds,  ]u)wever  often  we  may  have  made  the 
same  trip  since.  We  bought  and  mailed  postal 
cards  by  the  dozens  at  each  station  that  allowed  us 
a  few  minutes'  time.  We  felt  interested  in  the  fat 
man  with  so  many  bundles  and  the  woman  with  so 
many  children.  We  looked  with  awe  at  the  stu- 
dents who  entered  our  car  with  Illinois  poster  pen- 
ants  already  pasted  on  their  suit  cases  and  their 
blaze  air  of  indifference  to  their  surroundings  was 
a  source  of  wonder  to  us. 

The  arrival  at  the  college  town  was  very  excit- 
ing.   We  remember  yet  how  glad  our  friends  said 
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they  were  to  see  us.  There  were  joys  and  trials  ( all 
adventures)  in  finding  a  room,  and  a  boardinji,- 
house.  There  seemed  to  be  hundreds  of  students 
about  Avherever  we  went.  We  walked  across  the 
etim]»us  and  thouiilit  of  the  biographies  of  Longfel- 
low and  those  other  men  which  read  "In  the  year 
18 —  he  entered  Harvard  University,"  and  we  could 
see  mentally  the  same  sentence  with  our  own  name 
and  Illinois  attached,  and  a  different  year  append- 
ed. And  after  we  had  gone  through  the  terrors  of 
registration  what  a  sense  of  ownership  was  ours! 
"This  is  my  library — this  is  my  gymnasium." 

Gradually,  we  got  acquainted  with  otlier  stu- 
dents. We  watched  the  football  squad  in  their  ma- 
neuvers and  the  swimmers  in  the  tank.  We  read 
of  stars  and  heroes  in  the  Daily  Illini,  and  wonder- 
ed if  our  names  would  ever  appear  in  print.  How 
we  worshipped  those  men  to  whom  "G."  spoke  so 
familiarly.  Then,  the  great  Freshman  stag,  where 
Dean  Clark  first  told  us  a  story,  and  Mac  told  us  to 
be  good !  How  they  warned  us  there  of  hazers 
and  told  us  of  the  "Procs"  that  would  soon  appear! 

Studies,  too,  required  some  attention.  The  man 
across  the  street  who  was  learning  to  play  on  some 
terrible  instrument  of  nmsical  torture  continually 
interru])ted  us  with  melancholy  strains  of  "My  Illi- 
nois, My  Illinois"  from  the  Island  of  Bong  Uong. 
Even  today  that  song  makes  our  muscles  contract 
and  our  memory  go  back  to  that  old  third  storv 
room.  V\'e  were  nearly  as  afraid  of  hazers  as  our 
roommate,  but  what  a  brave  front  we  put  forth  I 

Then  we  remember  the  dreary,  louesouie,  liouie- 
sick  days  that  folloAved  like,  a  nightmare  after  a 
frolic  I  Those  days  are  the  best  example  of  disap- 
pointed ho]H'  to  which  I  can  refer.  How  everybody 
tried  to  mak(^  us  tliink  that  freshmen  were  the  very 
"scum  of  the  earth."    What  a  wonder  that  we  lived 
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tlironjili  the  period  witliont  something  terrible  hap- 
pen in  ji,! 

All  tliese  memories  oives  us  a  i2;reat  sympathy 
for  the  trials  of  freshman  days,  and  on  this  acconnt 
we  are  trying  in  this  number  to  give  to  tlie  freshman 
of  today  something  that  will  be  of  valne  to  him. 
We  commend  to  Inm  the  monogra])lis  in  the  sympos- 
ium preceding,  in  the  belief  and  hope  that  they  will 
contain  something  at  least,  of  inspiration. 


THE  SIDE  LINES. 
(RyE.  L.  H.) 

Til  is  shoe  hurts  mv  feet. 


''The  Deep  P)ir]>le"  is  not  in  it  with  "The  Jnu 
ior  Ked." 


''('(•1(1  Weather  Tuts  Ginger  Into  Team." 
(Headline  from  Illini). 
Hull !    ( \)sts  us  ten  cents. 


The  freshman  band  uiau  who  came  to  the  loan 
desk  and  asked  the  librarian  to  keep  his  horn  while 
he  ath'uded  military  drill  nuist  have  mistaken  the 
electric  light  in  front  for  three  globes  instead  of  one. 

Ikey,  ])oot  oud   dot    baargainc  zign  tooday  I 


Ke]U'esentatives  of  the  government  who  in- 
spected the  local  weather  bureau  reported  that  tlu^ 
weather  was  ])r(»i)(>i-ti(>uately  as  umch  here  as  else- 
where. 


Synonvm  for  a  s])raAvl  over  two  seats — Cy 
Frailey.  On  a  sleei»y  day — three  seats.  Not  infer- 
ring the  day  after,  but  meaning  a  real  sleepy,  sleepy 
day. 
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DOCTOR  TINKEL 

Rhymes  Repaired 

While  You   Wait. 

Love  Sonnetg  and  Newspaper 

Jingles  a  Specialty. 


Editor's  Note:  Next  month  Doctor  Tinkel  will  discuss  the 
Limerick;  He  offers  a  free  ticket  to  the  Walk- 
er to  the  man  wno  sends  in  the  best  limer- 
ick  before  next   issue. 

Like  Their  Daddies  Used  to  Do 

From  the  flats  of  gay  Cliicago,,  from  the  hills  of 
Winnebago, 

l^'rom  the  coal  mines  of  Spring  Valley,  from  a-f ol- 
io win'  of  the  plongh. 

Where  yontli   to  heights  aspiring  via  Greek   and 
electric  wiriiig, 

Tlie  rah-ralis  have  assembled  for  the  grand  pow- 
wow, 

And  every  dismal  senior,  every  qneerly-garbed  six- 
teener. 

Is  brimming  fnll  of  promises  and  resolutions  strong 

Made  to  parents,  annts,  and  teachers,  sweethearts, 
Are  and  brimstone  preachers. 

To  keep  them  from  tlionghts  frivolous,  to  guard 
them  from  all  wrong; 
'    But  they'll  soon  learn  to  forget  it 
And  they  never  will  regret  it 
Wlien  they  hear  the  tom-tom  call 
To  forsake  di'y  books  and  all 

And  to  join  the  gang  in  singing  the  ''We're  loyal  to 
you"  song. 

O  Green  street,  hot  ham,  and  smell  of  new-mown 
hay! 
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Tlio  toAvn  is  i»T<nviiig  redder  and  the  rah-rah  life  is 

gay ! 
In  idaces  densely  crowded  and  in  silent  hannts  cn- 

sl  in  Hided., 
The  gnys  are  emnlating  the  old  grads  of  yesterday. 
()  Junior,  Aggie,  Prep,  and  Co-ed,  too! 
Tlte.\ "le  writing  liorae  to  loved  ones  things  that  now 
and  tlien  are  trne, 

And  in  si)ite  of  mother's  prayers 
And  to  add  to  Tommy's  cares 
Tliev're  raising  cain  in  general  as  they're  daddies 
nsed  to  do ! 


Ill  tliis  town  of  rah-rah  j(>ys  that  tliey  call  old  Illi- 
nois, 

And  sing  of  her  >\itli  feeling  to  the  mnsic  of  the 
band, 

They  oft  are  (piite  cliaotic  and  tliey  grow  so  patri- 
otic 

That  tliey  toast  their  athlete  heroes  as  the  finest  in 
the  land; 

And    iluit    ])rogeny    ign(>1)le,    born    of   Worry   and 
r.lack  Trouble,^ 

(Jriiii  Stndy  is  forgotten  once  for  all, 

AVluMi  the  cry  is  londly  swelling  and  the  stands  are 
wildly  yelling, 

And  the  liome  team  has  the  liall. 

Then  will  someone  dare  defame  them, 
One  bold  enough  to  blame  them, 
"When,  the  celebraticm  started, 
Th(\v  grow  a  bit  light-hearted 

And  linrl  a  few  brick  houses  through  the  mavor's 
city  hall. 

O  Leo  G.„  Tite  Wad,  and  Girl  of  Mandalay ! 
Their  feet   are   growing  weary   and   the   dawn   is 
growing  gray! 
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Down  the  old  town  streets  deserted,  and  in  ranks 

(piite  disconcerted, 
They're  iiiarchiiii!  home  tomorrow  from  the  night 

of  yesterday ! 
O,  eiglit  o'clock,    Main    Hall,   room  four  hnndred 

U\o : 
They're  Avririiig  in  tlicir  memories  what  always  will 

be  true. 

And  ill  spite  of  worldly  cares 
And  these  wriggling,  whirling  stairs, 
They're  raising   rain    in  general  as  their  daddies 

used  to  do. 


Mr.  Truth 

Come  riglit  in,  Mr.  Truth;  there's  fire  in  the 
stove  and  an  c.rtni  rocking  chair! 

Shivering  in  the  cold,  who  is  this  mournful 
youth.  He  can't  come  in  I'm  told,  for  he  is  the 
naked  truth.  ''I  wish  I  could  go  to  sleep,"  and  the 
stranger  heaved  a  sigh,  "but  I've  eternal  watch  to 
keep  because  I  cannot  lie."  And  its  clear  to  me 
Avithout  a  doubt  that  he'd  shoot  himself  in  the  eye, 
or  go  to  glory  l)y  the  <  'yanide  route,,  if  he  could  only 
die. 

'''Well,  so  Ion;/,  fellows — going  over  to  the 
Alumni  Qvarterly  office  a  few  minutes  and  then 
ril  he  had-  irith  yon  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  While 
Fm  gone  you're  under  no  restrictions !'' 


The  FHrt 

I  dreamed  that  an  imp 
Stood  by  my  bed. 
And  lighted  the  room 
By  the  eyes  in  his  head; 
That  I  saw  his  breath 
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And  it  took  the  shape 
Of  a  cigarette 
And  a  glass  of  grape; 
That  he  plncked  a  rose 
From  my  bedroom  vase 
And  made  it  into 
A  maiden's  face — 
The  face  was  yonrs, 
Yonr  lips  and  eyes, 
One  moment  l)old 
The  next  one  shy. 
Then  yonr  face 
Gave  a  place 
T(t  jinother  on  the  rose. 
And  I  knew 
This  one,  too, 
Bnt  I  never  knew  its  woes 
For  the  face  was  hers 
And  'twas  full  of  pain 
As  a  maiden's  is 
When  her  love  is  slain. 
— 'Twas  gone^ — 
And  then, 

I  saw, 

Again 

His  breath, 
Which  stretched  thru  the  room 
Like  a  great  marble  tomb ! 
And  the  air  grew  thick 
As  he  wrote  with  a  stick 
Across  the  tomb 
"This  student's  doom 

Was  a  flirt." 

— H.  G.  A. 
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SARAGOSSA  SEA 


NavijJiatoi— E.  L.  HAi^KEK. 

Liglitlionse  Keeper — J.  Fellows. 

Light  Ronsekeeper — ^N.  M.  Kneisly. 
Pearl  Diver — Mynheer  Milist. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  smoker  to  look  for 
*pipes"  in  the  catalogue.  If  this  were  so  the  re- 
mainging  one  percent  wonld  be  asking  for  a  light. 

The  registration  tells  ns  that  the  display  of  the 
freshmen  patches  will  be  with  ns  this  year  in  great- 
er nnmerical  nnmbers.  Yes,  one  might  say,  the 
cabbage  patches,  allowing  for  color,  content,  ma- 
terial, make-u]),  and  nncnltivated  acreage.  They 
are  ripe  now,  bnt  will  not  leave  nntil  Jnne,  except 
by  T.  A.'s  Ta-ta  slips.  Like  cabbage,  it  is  also  safe 
to  presnnie  they  might  be  a-liead,  bnt  as  yet  we 
know  not  whether  they  have  any. 

The  new  varied  assortment  long-lockers,  in 
other  words,  those  footballers  from  our  separate 
home-taowns,  give  many  old  timers,  as  well  as  soph- 
omores, the  clipper-itch. 

Friend  Ropiequet  says  he  pities  the  man  who 
writes  a  diary.    We  wonder  I     Don't  yon? 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  among  the  stags 
for  a  change  in  prices  at  the  Illinois  Opera  House. 
They  claim  that  the  queeners  should  pay  higher 
prices  and  that  they,  the  rougliers,  should  get  in 
cheaper.  The  Queeners  strongly  oppose  the  stags, 
claiming  that  their  i)leasure  is  not  for  themselves 
alone,  but  benefits  entire  civilization. 
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Odds  are  three  to  one  on  the  Queeners.  It  is 
tlie  safer  side  l)eeanse  one  is  liable  to  meet  a  queen 
in  the  eoniing  week. 

The  white,  yellow  and  red  races  of  people  at 
the  nniversitv  oiijiht  to  know  how  to  eat  properly 
because  in  everv  recitation  room  they  enter  they  can 
see  the  black-board. 

"Still  Avaters  run  deep,"  says  the  poet,  but  that 
all  dei)eii(ls  at  what  still  they  are  made  and  how  ac- 
customed we  are  to  them. 

The  astronomy  classes  have  started,  bnt  this  is 
a  bad  semester  to  study,  owing  to  the  lack  of  stars, 
— on  looking  about  the  class. 

Of  ocurse,  if  we  really  meant  that  stars  were 
lacking  in  tlie  sky,  we  could  have  T.  K.,  X  P,  put 
some  iu  for  us.  And  then  he  could  straighten  out 
the  crook  in  the  dipper  for  us  while  he  is  at  it. 

Have  you  noticed  the  new  dome  effect  in  sever- 
al [)laces  along  the  front  of  the  Women's  l)uilding? 
How  like  those  beautiful  exquisite  mosques  of  Tur- 
key is  the  impression,  but  alas,  we  will  have  to  warn 
our  visitors,  for  already  the  question  has  been 
raised,  "Will  the  harem-scarem?" 

One  of  the  professors  told  the  class  to  picture 
the  American  states  as  separate  individuals,  each 
with  separate  human  characteristics,  and  so  on. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  he  has  made  a  specialty  of 
stud^nng  Virginia. 

It  ])ays  to  be  polite!  A  youth  in  American 
Literature  gave  a  young  lady  the  only  remaining 
seat  in  the  back  of  the  room  and  sat  in  the  window. 
The  instructor  thereupon  persuaded  him  to  take  a 
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front  seat,  surrounded  by  over  fifty  maidens.  The 
thirty  other  youths  kicked  themselves.  The  wound 
is  healing. 

Those  athletic  teams  of  ours  which  are  far 
down  in  the  percentage  column  this  year,  had  bet- 
ter start  in  music  school  now  and  learn  scaling. 
Professor  Mills,  one  of  Vassar's  old  football  stars, 

]Mr.  Cjpsar,  of  Rome,  Europe,  which  he  did,  in- 
cidentally, forgot  to  say  in  his  commentaries  wheth- 
er or  not  Pompey  wore  a  pompey-dore. 

Tlie  registration,  according  to  contemporaries, 
gives  information  that  seevral  young  ladies  are  tak- 
ing the  political  science  course  in  "Political  Par- 
ties." Perliaps  the  catalogue  forgot  to  mention  that 
this  had  nothing  to  do  with  wedding  parties  or  the 
l>olitical  affiliations  of  the  united  parties,  and  also 
tliat  the  progressive  party  history  has  nothing  to  do 
with  cinch  or  five  hundred. 

Or  do  you  say  pedro?    So  do  we! 

In  speaking  about  the  girl  who  announced  that 
dancing  was  merely  hugging  set  to  music  and  later 
said  that  she  did  not  care  much  about  the  music 
part,  causes  us  to  wonder  at  the  small  attendance 
and  little  interest  taken  in  the  music  school,  as  com- 
pared with  the  overcrowded  condition  of  local 
dance  floors. 

But,  of  course.,  three  or  four  of  the  Seniors  have 
reached  that  stage  where  they  like  the  rythrae. 
Yes,  indeed  I 

One  of  our  sorority  rushees  is  being  rushed  by 
so  many  sororities  that  she  wishes  to  adAei'tisf?  iii 
this  column  of  tlie  Illinois  Magazine  for  substitutes 
to  fill  her  various  enga genie. its.    By  Avay  of  expla- 
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nation  she  says  that  she  liad  made  her  choice  before 
school  opened  this  fall  and  it  rather  pained  her  to 
take  in  all  the  fancy  flinnevs  and  lunclieons  of  the 
others,  as  well  as  the  vstva  dish  of  rlmbarb  sance. 
Those  interested  please  send  applications  and  pic- 
ture to  room  330,  Natnrrd  Fl'story  building. 

The  Senior  Philosopher 

The  philosopher  had  been  sitting  for  several 
minutes  with  pen  poised  above  an  unfinished  letter 
to  "My  Dearest  Jane."  Suddenly  he  pushed  the 
letter  from  him,  carefully  lighted  a  cigarette,  tip- 
ped back  his  chair  and  looked  thoughtfully  at 
Freddy." 

"Freddy,"  he  said,  after  observing  that  the 
young  man's  theme  for  rhetoric  I  had  not  progress- 
ed noticeably,  "it's  time  you  and  I  had  a  little  talk. 
Of  course  your  parents  think  I  am  performing  a 
great  service  in  allowing  you  to  benefit  by  my  ex- 
periences of  the  past  three  years.  They  may  be 
right,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  did  not  tender 
my  services  with  any  idea  that  the  proper  fulfilling 
of  my  duties  would  cause  me  any  undue  mental 
strain.  I  knew  you  to  be  a  very  level  headed  sort 
and  one  amenable  to  reason ;  also  I  wanted  a  first- 
class  room-mate.  So  we  find  ourselves  in  the  re- 
spective position  of  guardian  and  ward.  Because 
of  your  present  position  you  will  be  obliged,  at 
somewhat  frequent  intervals,  to  endure  some  more 
or  less  serious  talks  from  me.  Of  course,  I  don't 
expect  you  to  follow  the  advice  I  give  you  or  that 
which  my  words  may  imply.  All  I  ask  is  that  you 
exercise  patience  and  listen. 

Now,  tonight,  I  observe  that  you  have  polished 
3  our  shoes,  got  out  your  cleanest  shirt  and  put  the 
buttons  in  it,  and  also  that  your  hair  is  dampened 
and  roached  back  in  the  manner  most  approved  by 
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colloge  men.  Freddie,  yon  surely  look  like  a  vic- 
tim. I  reckon  Unit  right  now  is  as  good  a  time  as 
any  in  wliicli  to  let  you  in  on  the  symptoms,  possi- 
hilities  and  dangers  of  your  malady.  Freddie,  you 
are  now  in  the  early  stages  of  Fusstitis.  What's 
that?  Of  course  you  don't  know,  so  I  shall  tell  you 
what  I  know  about  it. 

"Fusstitis"  is  a  disease  which  is  conspicuously 
])resent  in  a  college  connnunity.  This  disease  is 
l»eculiar  in  that  even  in  its  most  violent  form  it  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  fatal.  Under  certain  conditions  it 
is  contagious,  my  l)oy,  and  it  takes  "stronger"  on 
some  people  than  it  does  on  others.  It  resembles 
the  measles  somewhat  as  it  nuist  run  its  course, 
keeping  the  sufferer  in  a  fevered  state  of  excitement 
until  tlie  critical  period  is  past,  and  then  leaving 
liim  or  her  in  a  weakened  mental  condition  and  far 
behind  in  studies.  College  men  are  peculiarly  sus- 
cejitible  to  the  ravages  of  this  disease,  and  but  very 
few  women  are  innnune.  This  malady  is  severe 
among  all  classes  of  college  men,  but  the  women 
are  afflicted  in  widely  varying  degrees  of  intensity; 
tlie  more  ))eamiful  and  accomjdished  of  the  weaker 
.s(^x  suffering  the  most  viohMit  attacks. 

The  symptoms  of  this  ailment,  Freddie,  are 
very  plain,  even  to  the  casual  observer.  The  pa- 
tient, if  he  be  a  man,  developes  a  tendency  to  de- 
vote nnu'l)  time  to  long  and  subdued  conversations 
over  the  t(dephone.  Tie  seems  to  attach  much  im- 
Itortancc  to  tliese  talks,  and  is  rather  inclined  to 
keep  secret  the  identity  of  the  other  ])arty  to  the 
talk.  He  will  also  be  observed  to  study  as  ))est  he 
can  during  tlie  daytime,  and  when  night  comes  he 
dons  his  best  raimeiit  and  disai)])ears,  returning 
several  hours  later  witli  a  glad  liglit  in  his  eyes  and 
a  voluntary  announcement,  on  liis  lips,  to  the  effect 
that  she  is  the  swellest  girl  he  has  ever  known. 
Other  symptoms  lead  the  observer  to  believe  that 
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the  siiiferer  can  express  this  opinion  in  regard  to 
several  lady  friends  and  be  perfectly  sincere  in  each 
statement.  In  the  main  these  are  the  principal  sym- 
toms  by  which  the  "Fnsscr"  is  known. 

The  "Fnssee"  or  lady  snlferer,  shows  somewhat 
different  symptoms.  With  her  the  disease  is  gen- 
erally clironic,  having  l)een  contracted  before  com- 
ing to  college,  and  so  far  as  man  has  discovered,  it 
is  with  her  a  lingering  affliction  which  disappears 
only  when  advancing  age  comes  to  take  its  place. 
Yon  will  notice,  Freddie,  that  the  library  is  a  haven 
of  refngc  for  a  hirgc  number  of  the  sufferers,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  who  go  there  are  affected; 
yome  iramnnes  visit  the  place  in  the  hopes  of  con- 
tracting a  violent  case — of  the  malady.  Besides 
tl)('  liltrary  hal)it,  the  afflicted  may  be  discovered  by 
observing  their  manner,  which  almost  announces 
that  the  jjossessor  is  at  least  satisfied  that  life  is 
worth  while.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  such  statements 
as:  "Oh,  lie's  great!"  "Well,  George  ought  to 
know,"  or,  "Oh,,  yes,  he's  a  much  better  dancer," 
will  serve  as  very  reliable  indications  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ailment. 

"Fusstitis"  has  several  relentless  enemies,  of 
which  the  most  ])romiuent  are  professors  and  the 
victim's  parents.  The  victims,  inconsistently,  are 
enthusiastic  and  declaim  loudly  concerning  the  mer- 
its of  the  so-called  affliction.  I  hope  yon  get  me, 
Freddie ;  T  merely  want  you  to  understand  that  if 
you  allow  this  stuff*  to  get  you  it  will  surely  kill 
your  grades  and  your  track  team  chances. 


Some  Little  Glimpes  of  Freshman  Emotion 

I— MERELY  GIRL. 
Her  college  exjx'rience  had  extended  over  a 
period  of  only  two  weeks,  and  the  newness  and  ex- 
citement of  it  had  not  yet  worn  off. 
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Suddenly  she  looked  up  from  the  French  text, 
which  had  been  occupying  her  attention,  and  ad- 
dressed her  room-ninte  somewhat  as  follows: 

"Oh,  Gertrude"- — explosively,  "did  I  tell  you? 
I've  got  just  the  dearest  prof,  in  my  ten  o'clock — 
a^\fully  nice  eyes,  and  he  wears  such  pretty  ties — 
say,  why  doesn't  that  Miss  G.  next  door  buy  hair 
that  matches?  Does  it  really  make  any  difference 
if  we  girls  don't  take  the  right  hand  stairway  in 
University  Hall? — Saw  that  tall  man  you  introduc- 
ed me  to  yesterday.  He  is  real  nice.  Do  you  have 
to  take  an  excuse  if  you  are  absent  from  a  class? 
Is  my  hair  all  right  in  back?  Thanks.  I  know  I 
am  going  to  like  this  French.  Well,  good-bye,  dearie. 
I'll  be  back  in  an  hour — I've  got  to  go  to  class  now." 

II.     AMBITION. 

"Look  at  that  boy  work !  He  will  surely  ruin 
liis  liealtli !  And  every  day  he  passes  with  his  arms 
loaded  with  l)ooks.  He  plays  no  games.  He  does 
not  even  read  the  S.  E.  Post.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
Lambda  Upsilon  should  keep  their  eye  on  him— for 
he  is  ambitious." 

"If  they  count  on  liim  they  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. He  does  not  want  scholastic  re- 
known — he  wants  to  make  the  corn  judging  team !" 

Ill— EESPECT. 

The  freshman  yawned  and  stretched,  then  ab- 
sent-mindedly flicked  a  couple  of  lingering  clover 
petals  off  his  coat,  and  looked  at  his  room-mate. 
"P>ill,"  he  said,  "do  you  know  I've  got  right  smart 
of  respect  for  that  Mr.  Clark — Say,  when  do  you 
reckon  he  works?  I  was  there  for  a  half  hour  and 
all  he  did  was  talk  to  me  and  scribble  with  a  pencil. 
I  felt  right  to  home  all  the  time,  too.  Wonder  what 
he  wanted  to  see  me  about.  Mighty  smart  man  all 
right.  What  did  he  talk  about?  I  don't  know — oh, 
everything !" 
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IV— JOY. 

Joyously  ho  left  the  house;  his  face  was 
Avreathed  with  smiles,  and  good  old  Mother  Nature 
Avore  her  neatest  cap  and  kirtle.  He  greeted  friend 
;md  foe  alike,  and  tilled  the  air  with  whistled  bars 
of  Oskey  AVow  Wow,  Illinois.  His  step  was  light; 
his  mind  was  care  free.  He  was  merry ;  everything 
was  pleasing.  Bnt  what  Avas  the  cause  of  all  this 
joy — an  A  in  Rhetoric?  Apple  dnmplings  for  din- 
ner? Had  Leo  G.  excused  P.  T.?  No,  none  of  these, 
hnt,  glory  of  glories — his  company  drills  today! 


My  First  Imitation 

Strickland  Gillilan. 

Did  you  ever  sto])  to  think  how  like  our  glee 
clul)  last  year  was  to  our  baseball  team?  They  had 
a  iirst  bass  and  a  second  bass;  they  never  got  the 
right  pitch,  so  failed  to  make  a  strike.  For  a  while 
they  did  pick  up,  but  the  bunch  went  off  on  a  bat. 
They  made  many  a  sacrifice  to  stay  in  the  game. 
One  night  they  thought  they  were  in  the  right 
field  and  would  surely  score  a  hit,  but  the  gentleman 
in  charge  caught  the  manager  and  told  him  that  the 
singing  A^as  foul  and  that  they  had  better  steal  a 
few  basses.  He  got  Huff-y  because  they  could  not 
hit  Gee  and  they  came  near  having  a  Rowe.  Did 
they  make  a  shortstop,  I  guess  yes,  they  made  a 
home  run. 

I,  next,  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  the 
shortest  ])oem  that  has  ever  been  written.  The  ti- 
tle of  this  masterpiece  is :  The  Worst  Calamity  that 
could  befall  a  Sophomore  of  the  Former  Days  on  a 
Dark  October  Eve. 

To  meet, 
Pete. 
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An  Appreciation  of  Wallace  Irwin 

By  an  Undergraduate 

\A'allace  Irwin  was  the  kind  of  a  college  man 
that  appeals  to  college  men.  He  loved  his  Univer- 
sity, and  was  a  grand  success  in  supporting  her  tra- 
ditions,, bnt  not  quite  so  much  of  a  success  in  some 
other  lines.  At  an,y  rate  Irwin  left  Leland  Stan- 
ford an  undergraduate,  and  an  undergraduate  he 
lias  riMnaincd.  He  still  stays,  suspended,  as  it  were, 
between  campus  and  the  outside  world — an  under- 
graduate in  spirit,  yet  in  the  front  rank  of  Ameri- 
ca's Journalists. 

Wliile  at  Stanford  he  edited  the  magazine, 
wrote  jokes  and  rhymes  for  the  "Chapparal,"  and 
earned  his  own  expenses.  It  was  a  rather  loosing 
game  and  when,  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  had  to 
leave,  he  trudged  afoot  to  San  Francisco  to  eater 
the  field  of  journalism  and  "the  literary  mills 
where  story  books  are  made." 

One  might  imagine  Irwin  himself,  as  the  hero 
of  his  poem,  "Dasher :" 

"  Dasher  at  college  was  "brilliant  they  say, 
Rattling  good  fellow^ — the  best  of  his  day ! 

Dasher  invented  the  Yippy-yip  yell, 
(Dasher  was  wild  as  he's  willing  to  tell.) 
Easily  marked  to  stand  out  from  the  ranks. 
He  was  the  leader  of  rushes  and  pranks. 
Twanged  a  first  mandolin,  sang  on  the  glee. 
Prominent  Yalceton  man,  "83. 

Dasher  was  chummy  with  Harry  and  Tom. 
Dasher's  flirtations  enlivened  the  prom. 
He  had  a  story  and  jove  !  it  was  gax- 
No  one  in  college  could  tell  it  his  way." 

As   a   newspaper   man   Irwin   soon   found   his 
place  as  a  jingler,  and  so  deftly  could  he  handle 
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euphonious  rhymes  that  he  was  in  demand  from  i he 
tirst.  His  experience  as  a  reporter  often  found 
expression,  as  in  the  following  opening  lines  of  one 
of  l»is  "sea  tales:" 

"  'Oh,  tSailor  coming  from  a  cruise, 
I  represent  the  Doily  News, 
Wliat  tidings  do  yoi  bring?' 
'Oh,  notliing  that  the  likes  of  youse 
Would  think  was  anything.'  " 

After  some  time  spent  with  the  journals  of  the 
West,  Wallace  Irwin  tried  the  East,  and  went 
throngli  the  various  roles  of  jingler,  free  lance,  edii- 
01-,  and  magazine  writer.  He  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  some  of  our  foremost  periodicals,  and  has  ':'on- 
tributed  to  nearly  all  the  important  ones. 

His  personality  aside,  however,  his  Avork  is  de- 
servedly highly  ranked.  Some  say  his  sense  of  hu- 
mor is  ills  claim  to  notice.  Others  like  his  rhyming 
best.  Some  critics  mention  his  universality  and 
others  liis  deep  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature.  Irwin  is  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  America's  foremost  masters  of  humor.  Since 
the  deatli  of  Clemens,  no  one  person  can  be  said  to 
be  the  lirst  American  humoristv,  but  Irwin  is  easily 
in  the  lirst  ten.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  "A  funny 
story  is  no  laughing  matter,"  yet  his  own  "T«/ga 
Tales"  have  caused  a  violation  of  the  "Sil  ;nce" 
rule  in  many  a  public  library. 

It  is  because  of  his  rhymes,  however,  that  Ir- 
win is  best  known.  As  a  poet  he  is  not  given  high- 
est ranks,  it  is  true,  yet  turn  a  bunch  of  hoys  in  a 
library  of  poetry,  and  an  appreciation  of  Irwi::  m:iy 
be  readily  detected.  Ask  the  young  people  how 
they  like  las  "Bung"  stories — Ask  the  studlo'is  man 
how  he  likes  those  serio-comic  essays  of  frwjn — 
Ask  the  business  man  of  his  jingles  of  the  offi  -e;— 
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in  short,  ask  anyone  who  reads  his  Avork,  and  vou 
will  find  an  enthnsiastic  admirer. 

The  excellence  of  his  work  is  wondert'nl  when 
one  considers  the  <>reat  qnantilies  of  material  he 
writes.  He  "wore  ont  nnmerons  typeA\rJting  ma- 
chines" as  a  free  lance  and  his  ontpnt  still  contin- 
nes  as  large  as  ever. 

His  enphony  and  sense  of  words  are  exquisite. 
His  rhymes  are  mechanically  perfect  and  ai*e  hii- 
morons  gems.  No  one  but  Poe  could  have  written 
'The  Bells,"  no  one  but  Coleridge  could  have  writ- 
ten "Kubla.  Khan,"  and  no  one  but  Irwin  could  have 
written  "The  Wrong  Girl"  :— 

"  Barlow  might  have  carried 

Something  by  surprise; 

Barlow's  gone  and  married 

A  pair  of  velvet  eyes. 

So  they've  packed  and  rented 

Somewhere  out  of  town. 

Barlow's  quite  contented 

And  they  have  'settled  down.' 
"  Barlow's  loafing  habit 

Sureh^  needs  a  spur. 

Pretty  downy  rabbit— 

There's  no  zip  to  her- — 

Nothing  of  the  battle 

Women  put  in  men. 

She  can  pout  and  prattle 

Nicely,  but  what  then? 
"  Barlow's  great  idea 

Now  must  go  to  air. 

Surely  she  must  be  a 

Heavy  load  to  bear. 

To  his  collar  hanging 

With  her  fluff  and  floss, 

Like  a  courage  strangling, 

Little  albatros." 
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111  the  "Quest  of  the  Querulous,"  published  in 
Success  several  rears  ago,  his  cleverness  in  the 
choice  of  words  is  admirably  illustrated.  Incident- 
ally, in  it,  he  gives  a  neat  expression  of  his  idea  of 
the  present  day  humorist : — 

"   .Monarch's  wliims  were  so  erratic 
In  the  Ages  autocratic, 
That  a  King  when  he  was  comic 
Sliook  the  nation  Avith  his  fury, 
But  in  tliis  cold  age  of  reason 
Wehn  tlie  funny  man's  in  season. 
He  has  got  to  shoAv  the  public 
For  they're  hirgely  from  Missouri.'' 

For  whimsicality  commend  me  to  one  of  Ir- 
win's sea  yarus,  of  which  "The  Attainments  of  Wise 
T\'illiam"  is  a  fair  ('\-am])le,  even  though  the  cap- 
tain "hired  some  sh)b  to  fill  his  job." : 

"  One  time  1  asked  what  bards  of  Greece 
Was  greatest  in  their  class. 
He  aiiswei'ed,  'Fido,  Pyranes  and  Erysipelas.' 
I  must  coufess  I  ratlier  guess 
You  couldn't  corner  William  S. 

"  An'  cliemistry — say  Bill  could  talk 
As  easy  as  a  wink 
Ou  alimony,  sulphur,  chalk. 
And  suicide  of  zinc. 
He'd  tell  you,  too,  what  he  could  do 
I'y  mixing  radium  Avith  glue. 

"  And  Avhile  aac  worked  and  held  our  tongues 
Wise  Bill  continues  thus: 
An  tellin'  all  the  ribs  and  things 
What  groAved  inside  of  us. 
And  if  you  please,  he'd  name  \vith  ease 
Just  eighty  kinds  of  heart  disease." 
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Many  of  Irwin's  poems  can  be  had  in  book 
form,  as  ''The  Nantical  Lays  of  a  Landsman."  His 
"Love  Sonnets  of  a  Hoodlnm,"  and  "Love  Sonnets 
of  a  Car  Conductor"  are  rich  in  humor  and  current 
slang.  Many  of  his  later  rhymes  deal  with  business 
and  politics,  often  in  mock  heroics.  "Slicker  and 
Slicker"  has  attracted  considerable  interest : 

"llespect  kin  to  reverence  palsies  my  pen, 
My  ink  trembles  thin  with  humanity  when 
I  mention  those  jurists  of  legal  reknown 
Whose  office  is  high  in  a  building  down  town." 

"Just  hear  the  quick  patter  of  hall  boys  and  clerks, 
The  clicking  of  typewriters  over  the  works 
The  rush  of  hushed  business,  furtive  and  still. 
Like  burglars  or  surgeons  applying  their  skill." 

"There  sits  Slicker,  junior,  an  able  young  man, 
Unfolding  the  coils  of  a  feasible  plan 
To  hold  up  a  dead  franchise,  and  block  up  a  street, 
And  prove  that  the  people  by  fraud  and  deceit 
Are  robbing  the  railroads  of  lands  which  they  got 
By  honest  corruption  and  legalized  rot." 

"And  I  said  to  the  office  boy,  turning  to  leave, 
'The  robe  of  the  law  has  a  wonderful  sleeve 

In  which  one  accomplished  like  Herman  the  Great 
Can  hide  all  the  robbers  and  thieves  in  the  state 
And  bring  them  forth  presto — in  perfect  disguise 
As  saints  and  philanthropists,  holy  and  wise.' 
Ah,  blessed  are  the  sleek  who  secure  in  their  mirth 
Shall  keep  out  of  jail  and  inherit  the  earth." 
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ONE  of  the  pleasant  things  we  have  to  think  on  is  a  good,  little, 
old  picture  of  an  old  bunch  of  "champs."  that  once  romped 
away  with  the  pigskin  pennant  back  in  steenty-two — all  the  old  gang 
are  there — "Punk,"  "Jerry,"  "Midget"  an'  all  of  'em. 

Williams  Brothers  framed  that  pic  for  us — and  we've  always  had 
a  sort  of  fellow  feeling  for  those  folks  because  they  didn't  put  a  gilt 
frame  around  that  solid  gold  team.  Nope,  the  Cherry  wood,  red  as 
the  gore  the  gang  used  to  spill  'round  the  gridiron — that's  the  wood 
they  framed  that  pic  in.  And  just  for  that  I'm  for  'em  and  for  'em 
strong. 

(Williams  Brothers— Artists,  Decorators— Champaign) 
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Perliaps  I  am  not  deceiving  people  at  all.  What 
I  had  tlionght  was  their  stupidity  in  thinking  me 
other  and  Ix  tter  tlian  I  am,  may  have  been  but  my 
ov,u  stu[)idity  in  failing  to  note  the  uj)lifted  eye- 
brow of  their  silent  and  contemptuous  disapproval. 

But,  whetlier  I  succeed  in  decei\dng  them  or  not; 
])h'ase  God,  I  shall  not  be  so  stupid  as  to  attemjjt 
any  self-deception. 

There  may  be  some  doubt  about  the  wisdom  and 
the  righteousness  of  trying  to  fool  others.  Per- 
cliance,  tliey  deserve  to  be  fooled.  Peradventure, 
tliey  like  it. 

I>ut,  there  is  surely  no  doubt  about  the  folly  of 
a  fool  who  addresses  himself  to  the  futile  and 
tluinkless  task  of  fooling  himself. 

If,  for  example,  I  am  pledged  to  the  "Honor  Sys- 
tem," let  me  at  least  be  fair  enough  to  myself  and 
sfpiare  enough  with  myself — whatever  may  be  my 
relations  witli  others — to  obey  the  laws  of  tlie 
"System,"  with  which  I  have  voluntarily  bound 
mvself. 


"JAKE"   STAHL,  '03. 
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Home  Coming  Arguments. 

W.  E.  Ekblaw. 

~  J  believe  that  no  one  thing  can  be  done  that 
Avon  id  so  certain!}'  assnre  the  continued  success  of 
the  Home-coming  as  fixing  the  date  for  some  defi- 
nite week-end  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  In- 
stead of  having  the  time  of  the  Home-coming 
changed  from  year  to  year  to  conform  to  some  date 
on  the  football  schedule,  have  it  fixed  for  the  third 
or  fourth  week-end  of  October,  and  then  let  the 
the  athletic  association  schedule  some  important 
game  for  the  Saturday  of  that  week-end.  Almost 
any  conference  team  would  be  glad  to  play  on  Illi- 
nois Field  on  such  an  occasion,  both  because  of  the 
increased  gate  receipts,  and  because  of  the  greater 
importance  of  the  game. 

The  Home-Coming  nmst  of  course  be  centered 
about  an  important  football  game  as  the  chief,  im- 
mediate attraction  to  draw  the  Home-Comers  back ; 
it  should  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  for  a  game 
every  year  at  such  a  definite  time.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, I  think  it  ought  to  be  the  Chicago  game,  in 
order  to  give  the  strongest  incentive  for  our  Chi- 
cago alumni  to  return.  The  history  of  our  games 
with  Chicago  reveals  the  natural  rivalry  between 
the  ]\Iaroon  and  the  Orange  and  Blue;  this  natural 
rivalry  has  developed  a  keener  interest  in  the  Chi- 
cago game  than  any  other,  among  our  students, 
alumni,  and  friends,  especially  those  from  Chicago 
and  tlie  middle  West. 

The  principal  reason  why  I  urge  the  latter  half 

of  October  as  the  best  time,  is  that  the  weather  is 
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more  likely  to  l)e  pleasant  then  tlian  in  any  other 
pnvt  of  the  fall — and  pleasant  weather  in  the  fall  is 
the  most  exhilarating  and  invigorating  of  all 
weathers — hut  three  secondary  reasons  appeal  to 
me  as  l)eing  of  no  mean  importance.  The  tirst  of 
these  is  that  it  does  not  bring  the  Home-coming 
festival  and  the  Thanksgiving  recess  so  near  to- 
getlier.  The  second  is  that  it  is  the  season  when 
business  men  and  farmers  can  most  readily  leave 
their  work,  before  the  holiday  rush  and  corn-hnsk- 
ing  begins.  And  the  third  is  that  it  is  not  too  late 
to  hold  the  ]<nsh-ball  contest,  nor  too  early  for  the 
H()l>o  band,  and  since  it  is  midway  between  the  be- 
ginning of  University  activities  and  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing vacation,  all  the  fall  activities  might  well  be 
centered  on  this  time. 

Apropos  of  this  third  reason,  I  may  state  that 
AS'hen  the  Home-coming  plan  was  conceived,  it  was 
considered  as  an  opportune  time  to  concentrate  all 
those  fall  events  as  tlie  hobo  band,  the  fall  handi- 
cap^, the  freshman-sophomore  pushball  contest,  and 
the  Mask  and  Bauble  play — all  of  which  engross 
so  much  time  and  attention — in  this  one  week-end, 
and  tlius  do  awa^'  with  the  frequent  interruption  of 
class-work  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  semester. 
Because  the  date  of  the  Home-coming  has  been  so 
late  the  last  two  years,  it  has  l)een  inadvisable  to 
do  this.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  consider  such  a 
grouping  of  activities  as  one  of  the  advantages  of 
a  Home-coming? 

Having  thus  stated  why  I  believe  a  certain  time 
— to  remain  the  same  every  year — should  be  fixed 
for  the  Home-coming,  and  why  I  believe  the  latter 
half  of  October — and  preferably  tlie  third  week-end 
— should  l)e  the  time,  I  shall  discuss  briefiy  the  ad- 
visability of  holding  class  reunions  at  this  time 
rather  than  at  Commencement. 
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This  i)()ssibility  was  first  suggested  to  me  by 
the  l)itt(n'  attacks  ii])oii  the  Fall  Home-coming  by 
Mr.  J.  X.  (iH'ster,  'J)l,  of  Pittsburg,  who  feared 
that  this  fall  festival  Avould  so  detract  from  the 
desirability  of  the  ('ommeucemeiit  reunions — 
never  too  pojjular — that  they  would  fail  from  lack 
of  attendance.  Mv.  Chester  also  asserted  his  tirm 
belief  that  the  llome-Coming  had  been  planned  and 
promoted  by  the  Athletic  Association  in  order  to 
increase  its  gate  receipts  at  the  football  game. 

1  can  state  positively  that  it  was  not  the  original 
idea  of  any  of  the  petitioners  for  this  Fall  Home- 
coming tliat  the  festival  should  be  a  time  of  class 
rcnnions  or  that  it  should  take  the  place  of  the 
commencement  nxH'ting  of  the  alumni,  and  I  can 
state  with  e(|ual  positiveness  that  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation had  notliiiig  whatever  to  do  with  the  con- 
ce])tion  (»r  ])romotion  of  the  plan.  I  am  sure  that 
not  one  of  the  petitioners  would  have  advocated 
th(^  Home-coming  had  he  thought  that  it  would  in 
tlie  slightest  iiicasure  or  remotest  way  weaken  the 
Alunnii  association  or  injuriousl}^  affect  the  Com- 
mencement reunions  to  any  advantage  of  the  cotfers 
of  the  Athletic  Association.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  the  attendance  at  the  spring  reunions 
has  been  increased  by  the  stimulus  of  the  enthus- 
iasm engendered  at  the  Home-coming  and  the  Ath- 
letic Association  made  a  stronger  and  more  active 
])0(]y :  inci<lentally  the  Athletic  xVssociation  has  also 
benetited.  But  to  return  to  the  advisability  of 
holding  class  reunions  at  Home-coming  time. 

As  I  stated  before  this  possibility  was  first  sug- 
gested to  me  by  Mr.  Cliester,  '91,  and  while  at  first 
disposed  to  grant  that  the  Commencement  re- 
unions ought  to  be  stinnilated  in  every  way  possi- 
ble, I  have  since  couie  to  the  conclusion  that  per- 
haps it  might  not  be  so  very  unwise  to  hold  them 
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ill  the  fall  after  all.  I  realize  that  such  a  course 
^^•oulcl  violate  all  tradition,  but  I  wonder  if  it 
would  not  result  advantageously  to  our  Alumni 
Association  to  our  University,  and  most  of  all  to 
our  class  reunions — and  perhaps  proportionally  to 
our  Athletic  Association.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to 
learn  from  tlie  records,  the .  Commencement  re- 
unions have  hardly  been  of  such  character  as  to  be 
traditional  except  for  their  failure. 

The  reasons  why  the  Home-coming  is  desirable 
in  the  fall,  as  given  in  the  petition,  apply  nearly  as 
well  to  class  reunions.  And  if  the  greater  success 
should  attend  those  reunions  in  the  fall  than  in 
June  why  not  break  away  from  the  tradition  found- 
ed at  a  time  long  past  in  schools  where  conditions 
Avere  altogetlier  different  from  those  of  the  Middle 
ATest  at  this  time,  and  give  ourselves  an  Alumni 
day  in  addition  to  those  we  already  have  for  our 
fall  festival,  that  students,  alumni,  and  faculty 
might  unite  in  one  celebration  of  Illinois  loyalty 
and  spirit,  unique  and  distinctive  among  colleges, 
original  with  the  Illini. 

At  any  rate,  we  can  not  afford  to  abandon  the 
Home-coming.  Whether  or  not  class  reunions 
should  be  held  in  the  fall  or  in  June  is  a  matter 
whicli  should  be  decided  upon  its  own  merits.  The 
Home-coming  should  continue  as  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  a  realization  of  the  alumni  loyalty  our 
student  spirit  anticipates,  which  our  calendar  now 
affords.  No  year  should  pass  without  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  scholarship  or  fellowship 
founded,  some  gift  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
work  our  Alma  Mater  is  doing,  some  reward  to 
the  student  who  deserves  recognition  for  signal 
ability  or  service.  Everj-  alumnus  who  has  risen 
to  a  high  place,  or  attained  to  affluence,  because  of 
liis   University  training,  should  acknowledge  his 
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()l»li<:iiti(»ii  by  liclpiiiii-  her  help  others.  This  obliga- 
ti<m  is  only  one  more  thing  tliat  the  Home-coming 
shonhl  remind  liim  of. 

For  in  tlie  last  analysis  if  the  Home-coming  does 
not  inspire  every  stndent,  alnmnus,,  and  instructor 
with  a  greater  love  for  the  University,  and  remind 
him  of  the  obligation  he  owes  to  her  and  the  worth 
of  the  things  she  represents,  it  has  failed  in  the 
cliief  ])nrpose  for  which  it  was  founded. 


At  The  Grave  of  Oom  Paul  Kruger. 

M.  Bunch. 

He  led  his  people  in  the  vain  endeavor 
To  make  the  simple  pastoral  life  supreme. 
Alike  from  city's  strife,  ambition's  dream, 
And  world's  commercial  avarice  sought  to  sever. 
He  knew,  that  Africa's  gold  and  gems  lured  ever, 
SaA^',  how  in  Empire's  path  his  country  lay, 
Saw  her  resources  yield  to  British  sway, 
And  force  of  arms  dispel  his  dream  forever. 
ShreAvd,  kindly,  honest  and  God-fearing  man ! 
To  set  the  world's  clock  back  two  thousand  years, 
In  one  small  state,  and  be  the  bridge  to  span 
The  gulf  of  time  till  now,  he  tried.    Careers 
Of  patriarch  sage,  and  statesman  modern  style 
Show  forces  Titans  could  not  reconcile. 
Pretoria,  South  Africa. 

— M.  BUNCH. 
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Eileen. 

Calvin  White. 

The  front  door  l)t41  jangled  through  the  silence 
of  the  iiotise— an  imperative  jangle,  that  sent  me 
involuntarily  from  my  chair  by  the  grate,  and  my 
scissors  and  tliread  into  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Ours  is  no  niodern,  purring,  electric  bell,  that 
strives  1o  break  tlie  news  of  a  caller  gently  and  in- 
sinuatingly, Imt  an  old-fashioned  clapper,,  worked 
by  an  uncannily  sympathetic  string.  This  time  it 
seemed  to  sound  talk,  and  far  in  the  background, 
rrounle.  and  even  tragedy.  Before  I  could  reach 
rlie  sitting  room  porti^^res,  I  heard  the  outer  door 
()])eu,  and  a  voice  sayj 

"Are  ye  at  home?" 

"Wliy,  certainly.  Come  right  in,  Mrs.  Clana- 
han,"  i  called,  and  stooped  to  pick  up  my  things 
for  a  siege. 

"It's  a  foine  day  Ave're  havinV'  the  little  woman 
sighed  as  she  sank  into  a  chair.  "But  it's  not  fur 
the  likes  of  us  poor  Irish  to  be  injoyin'  it.  The  Bliss 
ed  (lod  made  the  sunshine  fur  the  folks  such  as 
yerself,  as  ain't  nairy  a  chick  nor  a  child  to  be  the 
botherin'  of  ye.  Us  poor  wans,  as  has  more'n  our 
share  of  wurrk  and  youngsters,  ain't  got  the  toime 
to  be  admirin'  of  the  landscape  wit  the  silly  eye 
of  pleasure.*' 

I  had  heard  this  familiar  prelude  before,  and  I 
wondered  if  it  was  leading  to  the  old,,  old  theme  of 
cast-off  clothing  for  herself  or  the  children. 

"Faith,''  she  continued,  "I  don't  know  what  the 
wurrld  would  do  wit'out  the  children  though.  And 
it's  meself  that's  callin'  down  the  blissin's  of 
Hiven  ever\'  night  on  yer  own  kind  and  jinerous 
heart  fur  the  savin'  of  me  'Liz'beth's  life,  like  ye 
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done  tlie  toinie  she  was  down  wit'  mimbraneous 
croup." 

So  it  was  the  children  after  all. 

"Sure  I'm  not  forgittin'  a  kindness  and  a  favor. 
As  I  said  to  Eileen,  4f  ye've  got  yer  head  set  on 
marryin'  in  the  face  of  all  the  bad  luck  a  hangin' 
over  tlie  house  frum  putt  in'  off  the  weddin'  twice 
already,  there's  nowan  besides  the  Blissed  Virgin 
good  enough  to  bake  the  weddin'  cake  but  Miss 
Nancy.  So  I've  come  to  ask  ye,  if  ye'll  be  so  kind 
as  to  excipt  this  small  favor  in  return  fur  all  the 
past  kindnesses  ye've  shown  us,  Avhich  is  without 
number.'-' 

In  the  face  of  such  blarney  I  could  do  naught 
but  consent,  and  it  was  with  a  smile  that  I  closed 
the  door  on  the  radiant  face  of  my  caller,  half  an 
hour  later.  What  did  that  bell  mean  by  foreboding 
trouble,  Avhen  all  the  world  was  full  of  sunshine, 
and  there  was  going  to  be  a  wedding? 

It  was,  indeed,  a  momentous  event  in  the  history 
of  a  most  interesting,  and  withal,  most  likable 
Irish  family. 

The  children  were  like  so  many  descending 
stairsteps,  down  to  Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  a 
quaint  little  body  old  beyond  her  years.  Our  town 
of  Millington  has  not  grown  so  large,  desi)ite  the 
black  tangle  of  the  factories,  crouching  like  fiery 
dragons  on  the  river  bank,  that  Madam  Rumor, 
from  Shantytown  dqwn  there,  does  not  bring 
truthful  bits  of  gossip  to  us  who  five  upon  the 
lieights  of  riches  and  affluence.  This  busy  lady  had 
it  that  still  another  had  been  added  to  the  list  of 
hungry  mouths,  under  the  Clanahan  roof,  a  waif, 
whom  Bob,  the  oldest  boy,  had  found  destitute  in 
the  streets,  and  had  taken  home  out  of  the  kind- 
ness of  a  big  Irish  heart.  Next  to  Elizabeth,  I  al- 
ways liked  Bob  the  best.     He  and  his  papers  bore 
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a  good  share  of  the  battle  for  existence  waged  by 
his  mother's  washboard.  His  honest  eyes  looked 
straight  into  the  face  of  things,  and  said,  "We  are 
not  afraid."  He  could  be  relied  upon  in  any  crisis 
that  a  boy  could  face,  I  felt  sure. 

The  head  of  the  house,  though  gifted  with  all  the 
ordinary  strengtli  of  a  healthy  man,  had  not 
enough  to  support  his  family.  He  lived  only  for 
his  pipe,  in  the  hinterland  of  About-to-be  by  the 
kitfhen  stove.  He  and  Eileen  were  ever  at  sword's 
points. 

Froju  the  very  tirst  I  felt  that  marriage  was  the 
l)est  thing  for  the  girl  after  all.  Mike  Murphy  was 
a  big,  slow-going  Irishman,  just  the  right  sort  of 
a  counter-weiglit  foi'  Eileen's  higli-strung  nature. 
The  girl  had  never  really  known  even  her  mother's 
love.  She  was  the  oldest  of  the  familj^,  and  the 
arrival  of  small  brothers  and  sisters,  had  left  her 
to  grow  up  with  all  her  passions,  both  good  and 
evil,  unchecked.  Yet,  beneath  her  gusty,  fitful 
moods,  a  sympathetic  mind  might  find  a  sensitive, 
spiritiml  nature,,  groping  through  the  fog  of  pov- 
erty toward  the  better  tilings  of  life. 

Tlu^  girl  was  possessed  of  a  beauty  as  subtle  and 
elusive  as  her  true  self.  Perhaps  one  moment  she 
would  sci'm  a  Yi-vy  ordinary,  and  very  rude,  red- 
headed Irish  girl  A>itli  a  dirty  dress,  and  the  next, 
in  a  ray  of  sunshines  or  even  in  the  dusky  shadows 
of  the  twilight,  slie  would  flash  out  with  her  wild, 
sweet  huigh,  like  some  bright-haired  Driad  of  the 
woods,  chid  in  tlie  lingering  hues  of  Autumn 
leaves. 

The  morning  of  the  wedding  day  was  damp  and 
cliill.  It  liad  rained  tlie  night  before,  and  the  sky 
Avas  overcast.  As  I  picked  my  way  down  River 
street,  tlii'oiigh  the  puddles,  I  remembered  the 
saying,  "Happy  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on."  Upon 
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my  nrrival,  I  A\as  engulfed  by  a  flood  of  small 
ciaiialiaiis,  wlio  surged  about  me  in  noisy  wel- 
come. Through  the  babel,,  I  heard  Mrs.  Clana- 
han's  voice. 

"Come  right  in  and  lay  off  yer  things,"  she 
called  from  the  other  room.  "And  before  ye  do 
wan  tiling,  ye  must  see  the  weddin'  clothes." 

I  wondered  if  the  little  woman  realized  that  this 
was  the  worst  of  bad  luck,  for  a  bride  to  show  her 
things  before  the  wedding. 

''Sure  and  ain't  that  a  sight  to  wake  the  invy  of 
the  Saints  thimselves?" 

Indeed  it  was,  and  their  pity,  too.  On  the  bed 
lay  a  i>air  of  soiled  white  satin  slippers,  minus  one 
beaded  rosette;  somebody's  cast-off  party  gown, 
witli  all  the  trimndng  cut  away,  a  streaked  and 
faded  ])ink,  which  clashed  violently  with  the 
magenta  ruffles  with  which  it  had  been  retrimmed; 
and  a  meager  veil  of  white  tarlatan  draped  around 
a  wreath  of  artificial  red  roses.  Something  of  my 
j)ity  for  the  poor  atteinpt  at  finery  must  have 
shown  in  my  face,  for  I  looked  up  to  catch  the 
coming  storm  in  Eileen's  eyes.  ' 

"She  don't  like  'em.  Maw.  She  thinks  they're 
cheap  and  loud.  1  seen  'er  laugh."  With  the 
words,  the  girl  snatched  up  the  thing  and  bounced 
out  of  the  room. 

For  a  full  minute  I  looked  into  her  mother's 
face,  over  which  a  shadow  seemed  to  fall.  The  lit- 
tle woman  sighed,  as  we  returned  to  the  other 
room.  Overhead  I  heard  the  girl's  scolding,  and 
through  the  open  stair  door,  came  a  strange,  child- 
ish voice,  asking,  "Please,  Miss  Eileen,"  for  a 
drink,  then  her  own  sharp,  "Shut  up  and  go  to 
sleep,"  cut  short  by  the  banging  of  a  door. 

That  was  all,  yet  the  day  seemed  to  grow  more 
dark,  the  room  to  take  on  a  deeper  hue  of  sordid 
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poverty.  Mrs.  Clanalian  started  to  speak,  stopped, 
and  sij^lied,  "Poor  child." 

Then — as  if  b}^  magic,  the  sun  came  ont,  and 
with  the  sun  came  Mrs.  Chinahan's  smile. 

"Och,  and  here  we  are  standin'  'round  holdin' 
our  liands  as  though  we  luid  nathin'  to  do  at  all. 
Sure  now — divil  a  bit  do  I  remimber  where  I  put 
th6  sugar.  Oh,,  Eileen,"  she  called  up  the  stairs. 
"Do  ye  recollict  where  we  put  the  sugar  the  last 
toime  we  used  it?" 

There  was  no  rejily  from  above. 

"I  won't  need  but  a  cup  or  two,"  I  said. 

"Indaid,  and  ain't  ye  goin'  frast  it?" 

"Yes,  but  I  meant  the  cake  part." 

"Sure  and  the  flour  also." 

While  she  talked,  the  little  woman  rummaged 
around  the  rooms.  From  beliind  the  rickety  clock, 
she  unearthed  a  scant  pound  of  sugar.  The  flour 
came  from  under  the  bed,  and  the  butter  from 
down  cellar. 

"And  eggs?"  I  ventured. 

"Howly  ]\iither,"  slie  gasped  in  consternation. 
"Nairy  an  egg  in  the  house." 

She  went  to  her  husband  in  the  next  room,  and 
I  heard  him  growl,  "Fwhat  do  ye  want  wit'  it?  I 
ain't  got  none  ony  how." 

Presently  she  returned. 

"Sure  Miss  Woods,  and  wad  it  be  askin'  too 
much  of  ye  to  give  me  the  loan  of  a  quarter,  if  ye 
liappen  to  have  it  about  3^e?  Mr.  Clanahan's  pay 
check  hasn't  come  yit,  and  we're  a  little  spare  of 
change.    Indaid,  I'll  return  it  to  ye  wit'  thanks." 

The  idea  of  J\lr.  Clanalian  drawing  a  pay  check 
was  too  much  for  my  dignity.  Try  as  I  would  I 
could  not  keep  my  face  straight  and  laughed  as  I 
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handed  lier  a  two-dollar  bill.    There  was  the  sound 
of  feet  on  the  stair. 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Clanahan.  Send  one  of  the 
cliildren.  Perhaps  they  had  better  get  some  candies 
for  decoration,  and — "  My  words  were  cut  short 
by  the  sight  of  Eileen. 

"Indaid  and  they  won't."  The  .girl's  voice  rang 
sharply.  "  'Cause  there  ain't  goin'  to  be  no  wed- 
din'.  We  may  be  starvation  poor,,  but  we  ain't 
beggers  yet.  Ye  come  round  here,  laughin'  behind 
yer  hand,  where  ye're  not  wanted  wit'  yer  charity. 
Pity  it  is,  folks  can't  git  married  wit'out  the  whole 
tarnel  creation  helpin'  it  along.  Who  asked  ye  to 
bake  a  cake  ony  how?    Shure,  and  I  didn't." 

'"Cooshla,  Eileen,"  her  mother  coaxed. 

"And  wasn't  it  yerself  that  put  her  up  to  it?' 
the  girl  stormed.  "Now,  yez  can  all  go  to  the  divil. 
T  won't  get  married  just  for  si)ite.  I  was  thinkin' 
everything  was  all  so  foin,  and  now  je\e  gone  and 
spoilt  all — my — my — dream — "  The  girl  flung  her- 
self against  the  wall,  and  sobbed  into  her  arms. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  heavy  step  on  the  porch, 
and  the  groom  came  in  on  his  A^ay  up  town 

"Fwhat's  the  row,"  he  rumbled. 

Eileen  cast  one  frightened  glance,  and  fled  to 
the  otlier  room. 

"Eileen  says  she  won't  be  marryin'  of  ye,"  ^Irs. 
Clanahan  replied. 

"Is  it  so?  Faith,  and  we'll  see."  \Yith  a  wiuk 
and  a  grin,  the  big  Irishman  followed  the  girl. 
Soon  came  his  wheedling  tones,,  and  the  girl's 
smotliered  replies. 

Raising  my  voice,  I  said,  "Well,  Mrs.  Clanahan, 
if  Eileen  has  concluded  not  to  get  married,  I  guess 
I'll  liave  to  keep  the  present  I  got  for  her." 

"Right  ye  are,"   the  little  woman  said  with   a 
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knowing  smile.  "And  fwliat  might  it  be  tliat  ye 
got?'' 

The  whispering  in  the  next  room  had  stopped. 

"1  had  thought  of  giving  her  that  lace  scarf 
tlmt  belonged  to  (Trandmother,  and  then  I  had 
bought  a  coral  pin.  But — "'  My  words  cut  short 
by  two  strong  young  arms  around  my  neck,  and  a 
soft  voice  in  my  ear. 

"Ye  needn't  be  thinkin"  that  it's  meself  would  be 
cryin'  for  yer  presents,  but  ye  wouldn't  be  disap- 
pointin'  my  Mike,  would  ye  now?" 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  the  cake  Avas  well 
under  way  in  the  kitchen,  Elizabeth  came  in  with 
a  tin  cup. 

"Why,  hello,  Elizabeth,"  I  said.  "Where  have 
yon  been  all  this  time?" 

The  child  did  not  answer,  but  ran  to  the  sink, 
and  filled  the  cup  with  water, 

"Where  are  you  going  with  that?"  I  asked. 

"Upstairs." 

"And  what  for?" 

The  child  stopped  at  the  door.  "Oh,  I  musn't 
tell.  Eileen  ^^'ould  be  mad."  At  the  very  words, 
Eileen  swept  down  upon  her. 

"Didn't  I  tell  ye  to  stay  up  stairs?"  The  girl 
grabbed  the  child  and  almost  threw  her  from  the 
room,  then  turned  and  faced  me,  defiance  in  her 
eyes. 

"Eileen,"  I  gasped,  "how  could  you?" 

"Miss  Woods."  The  girl's  eyes  were  smoldering 
and  insolent,  like  those  of  a  leopard.  "Miss 
Woods,  if  it  was  yerself  now  that  was  gittin'  mar- 
ried, if  ye  had  all  yer  hopes  built  so  high  that  at 
last  ye  Tsas  gittin'  aAvay  from  all  this" —  The 
girl's  gesture  took  in  the  dingy  room — "  that  some 
day  ye  could  have  a  home  of  yer  own,  and  if  some- 
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wan  came  along,  somewan  as  wasn't  ony  relation 
to  ye,  and  sometliiu'  happened  so  that  maybe  ye 
couldn't  be  married,  wouldn't  ye  be  thiukin'  hard 
tluni gilts  agin'  'em,  wouldn't  ye  be  almost  wishin' 
the}'  was  dead?" 

"But,  Eileen,"  I  protested.  "I'm  sorry  you  mis- 
understood. I — I  didn't  mean  to  laugh  at  your 
wedding  things.  Indeed,  I  think  they  are  very 
pretty." 

Slie  gave  me  one  strange,  intense  look.  Then  her 
eye  tilled  with  tears.  "But  I — ^I  didn't  mean'' — the 
words  choked  in  her  throat  as  she  stumbled  from 
the  room. 

"Poor  cliild,"  I  tliought.  "Poor,  wild,  untutored 
cliild." 

For  tlie  next  hour  confusion  reigned  supreme. 
In  tlie  streets  the  tribe  of  Clanahan  waged  furious 
A\ar  of  nuid  in  behalf  of  the  Clanahan  brand  of 
wedding,  as  opposed  to  the  Israelite  variety,  up 
held  by  the  tribe  of  Edelstein  across  the  way.  At 
intervals,  as  one  side  or  the  other  scored  a  killing, 
sonie  valiant  knight  would  come  in  howling,  to  get 
scraped  off,  but  only  to  plunge  into  the  fray  again. 
After  one  particularly  bespattered  warrior  had  de- 
]>arted,  I  asked  Mrs.  Clanahan  how  she  ever  told 
li(>r  cliildren  from  the  rest  of  the  street's. 

"Oil,  whin  it  comes  toime  for  bed,  I  go  out  wit'  a 
pan  and  a  rag,  and  jist  wash  till  I  git  me  number. 

"Maw,"  Eileen  called  from  the  other  room, 
"^fake  Paw  move  away  from  the  stove,  so  I  kin 
put  up  these  tilings." 

"Divil  a  bit  Avill  I,"  the  old  man  sputtered.  "Go 
way  wit'  ye.  Pity  a  man  can't  sit  by  his  own  fire 
wit'out  the  whole  house  conspirin'  to  break  his 
rist  and  comfort.  Ye  shan't  have  the  warmest 
place  for  the  praist  to  stand  in,  eevn  though  it  is 
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me  Iriend  Father  Tatrick  O'Toole.     Go  way  wit; 
ye,  I  say." 

Mrs.  (Maiialian  and  I  came  upon  the  scene  of 
action.  'Fhe  old  man  was  seated  by  the  stove,  pnf- 
nuix  furiously.  Eileen  was  perched  daringly  upon 
a  soap  box  placed  upon  a  rickety  kitchen  chair. 
She  was  vainly  trying  to  drive  a  tack  into  the  ceil- 
ing for  a  long  strip  of  fringed  paper.  Suddenly 
the  old  man  gave  the  chair  a  playful  kick.  The 
soap  box  swayed  crazily,  and  the  girl  came  to  the 
floor,  where  she  sat,  her  feet  under,  and  the  danger 
signals  blazing  in  her  eyes. 

■  ''Pat  Clanahan."  His  wife's  voice  was  almost 
shrill.  "Ye  haven't  the  sense  of  a  loon.  Do  ye 
A\ant  to  see  yer  dauther  standin'  up  before  the 
praist  to  l)e  married  to  a  broken  leg?  Of  all  the 
hairhen  tricks  to  play,  ye  bait  the  Jews." 

Eileen's  anger  dissolved  into  unrestrained  laugh- 
ter. She  hugged  her  knee,  and  rocked  back  and 
forth,  and  laughed  till  the  tears  came.  The  rest 
of  us  could  not  escape  the  contagion,  and  soon 
even  Mr.  Tlanalian  joined  in  the  mirth.  I  had  just 
caught  my  breath  again,'  when  Elizabeth  tugged  at 
my  skirt.     She  reached  up  to  be  taken. 

"^Tn  a  flash,  Eileen  was  on  lier  feet.  "Miss  Woods, 
I  smell  that  cake  burning."' 

"It'll  be  ruined,"  1  cried,  as  I  fled  to  the  kitchen. 
T  heard  Eileen  sliut  and  lock  the  stair  door,  and 
when  T  retui-ued  to  the  other  room  after  attending 
to  the  cake,  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  seen. 

The  (lay  wore  on,  and  almost  before  I  knew  it, 
the  dusk  had  come,  and  it  was  time  to  dress  the 
bride.  Eileen  reminded  me  of  my  i)romised  gift, 
and  1  hurried  home  through  the  twilight  to  get  it. 
Tt  took  me  longer  than  I  expected  to  find  the  scarf, 
and  when  T  ai>proached  the  house,  the  porch  was 
full  of  guests.  Not  caring  to  elbow  my  way 
,  --         . 
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tlircu.uli  the  crowd  of  men,  I  slipped  around  to  the 
back  door.  Bob,  the  boy,  met  me.  He  had  return- 
ed from  liis  da^^'s  sale  of  papers. 

"Cree,  ain't  this  great?"  he  confided.  "And  what 
do  yon  tliink,  Mike  :Mnrphy  sent  around  a  whole 
keg  of  beer.     Mike's  a  sport  all  right." 

"I  AN-ouldn't  drink  any  of  that  stuff,,  if  I  were 
you,  I>ol)." 

"Wliy  not?  All  the  other  fellows  do.  Think  I'm 
goin'  to  miss  out  on  the  fnn?  Not  on  yer  sweet 
life.'' 

1  did  not  stop  to  argue  with  the  boy,  for  Mrs. 
rianalian  hurried  me  away  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  bride.  As  we  came  through,  I 
caught  sight  of  Elizabeth's  small  form  trailing  the 
red  roses  and  tarlatan  up  the  stairs. 

My  scarf  was  all  that  was  needed  to  make  Eileen 
positively  stunning.  P.y  some  mysterious  process, 
tlie  magenta  trimming  liad  been  ripped  off  of  the 
])ink  gown,  and  in  tlie  dim  light  of  the  smoky  lamp, 
the  girl  looked  regal.  Slie  watched  me  expectantly. 
I  smiled  my  approval,  and  was  rew'arded  wdth  a 
dazzling  glimpse  of  that  rare  creature  of  the  Au- 
tumn woods.     Her  mother  was  moved  to  rapture. 

"Saints  above,  and  isn't  she  foin?  Indaid  its  me 
own  heart  that's  ready  to  burst  wit'  pride  at  the 
sight  of  lier.  Eileen,  me  girl,  ye  look  like  wan  of 
tlie  l-lissed  angels  wit'  that  beautiful  white  cloud 
over  yer  head,  ye  do,  indaid." 

My  memory  of  the  wedding  is  confused.  I  re- 
mejnbcr  the  arrival  of  the  priest,  and  of  wondering 
wh(T(»  Elizalieth  was  then.  I  remember  the  room 
filled  Avitlj  guests,  who  had  been  making  frequent 
visits  to  the  keg  down  cellar.  I  heard  the  priest's 
voice,  mellow  as  a  bell,  intoning  the  solemn  w^ords 
of  the  sacrament  that  made  the  bride  and  groom 
one.  I  saw'  dimly  the  girl's  straight  form,  and 
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caiiiiht  tho  proud  ligiit  in  her  eyes.  I  saw  the 
grcxHii,  burly  and  solid,  the  bride's  parents  weeping 
nnrestrained.  Where  was  the  hand  of  fate  in  all 
this?  Scarcely  had  the  thonght  crossed  my  mind, 
\vh' 11  it  rame.  Into  the  midst  of  the  Avedding, 
trailed  a  (piaint,  little  fignre  in  a  white  night  gown, 
and  almost  hidden  beneath  a  tarlatan  veil.  She 
was  crying.  In  an  instant  I  had  her  in  my  arms, 
and  slip]»ed  ont  of  the  room.  Some  one  shnt  the 
door  liehind  me. 

"What's  the  matter,  Dearie?    Are  yon  sick?" 
''Come,  (iiiick.     Tommy's  npstairs,  and  he  keeps 
talkin'  and  he  won't  stop." 

T  ran  np  the  steep  flight.  From  the  room  at  the 
end  of  the  hall,  came  the  voice  of  a  child.  I  hur- 
ried in.  There,  on  a  pallet  in  a  patch  of  moonlight 
lay  a  boy.  His  hands  moved  incessantly  over  the 
dirty  qnilt,  and  he  kept  crying,  "Get  me  the  priest. 
I  Avant  tbe  priest.  Oh,  please,  Miss  Eileen,  the 
priest."  IJeside  him  on  the  floor  lay  an  empty  tin 
cn]». 

I  felt  liis  liead.  It  Avas  burning  Avitli  the  fever 
tliai  kiioAvs  no  mercy.    Yes,  the  priest  was  all. 

A  tlionglit  caiiie  to  me  as  I  hurried  doAvn  stairs 
Avith  Elizabeth.  I  remembered  Eileen's  Avords: 
"  'If  someAvan  came  along,  somewan  as  Avasn't  ony 
relation  to  ye,  and  somethin'  happened  so  that' — 
How  can  God  make  people  so  heartless?"  I  ques- 
tioned. 

The  wedding  supper  Avas  set.  Those  who  were 
S()(per  enough  Avere  grouped  about  the  table.  I 
glaiici^d  around  for  Bob.  There  he  lay  at  one  end, 
Avith  his  head  pilloAAed  in  his  arms,  and  a  cup  half 
full  of  beer  beside  him.  The  guests  were  hilarious 
and  noisy.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sat  the 
brid(^"s  parents  b(^side  the  wedded  pair.  Eileen  half 
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IcjiDed.  lialf  stood  ajiuinst  the  groom,  with  a  knife 
l)oi8ed  above  my  cake. 

''Wliere  is  Father  O'Toole,"'  I  cried.  "That  child 
upstairs  is  dying.     Where  is  he?" 

"Gone."     The  knife  clattered  to  the  floor. 

"In  heaven's  name,  why  didn't  yon  tell  me  of 
this?"     T  songht  frantically  for  my  shawl. 

"I  didn't  want  the  weddin'  pnt  off.  I  was  afraid 
he  had  something." 

"Well,  he  has.  Scarlet  fever.  Take  some  water 
and  rags  np  there,  qnick." 

Dilating  horror  dawned  in  the  girl's  eyes. 

"No,,  no,"  she  whis])ered,  as  she  sank  against  the 
wall.    "No,  no,  I'm  afraid — afraid." 

I  found  my  shawl,  and  hurried  out,  A  block  and 
a  half  aAvay  was  the  priest.  I  ran  as  I  never 
thought  I  C(mld. 

"Father  O'Toole,"  I  panted.  "Come  back." 
There's  a  boy  back  therc^  dying.     He  wants  you. 

The  lU'iest  stopped. 

"It's  a  bad  case  of  scarlet  fever." 

For  one  instant  the  good  man  faltered,  then  fol- 
lo^^■(  (1  A\ith  a  muttered  prayer. 

Eileen  was  where  I  had  left  her,  crouching 
against  the  wall,  ller  mother  was  vainly  trying  to 
quiet  her. 

"Don't,  :\Faw.  Don't.  Tain't  ony  body's  fault. 
It's  me,  me  and  my  selfishness.  And  now  his  soul 
will  come  u])  out  o'  Hell,  and  haunt  me — and 
haunt  me.  Oh — "  At  the  sight  of  the  priest,  the 
girl  shrank  back  Avith  the  cry  of  a  wounded  ani- 
mal. 

At  the  door  of  the  room  al>ove,  we  both  stop])ed 
involuntarily.     A  clear,   sweet  voice  was  saying: 

"\Vc  vron't  need  th.e  ])riest  any  more,  will  we, 
'Lizabeth.  When  I  grow  nj),,  I'll  make  lots  of 
money  and  you  can  have — a  dress,  and  be  married 
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like   Eileen— Did  <tliey— have  lots   of   nice  things 

(hnvn  stairs  —  Lizabeth.     Sing  to  me— 'Liz — beth." 

The  ohiklish  treble  rose  in  a  quaint  lullaby  I 

had  taught  her.     The  hands  on  the  coverlet  grew 

still. 

Close  over  my  shoulder  came     Eileen's     stifled 
voice:  "Mither  of  God,  forgive  me." 

And  the  mellow  Avords :  "Peace  be  with  theee." 


To  a  Soul  Suppressed. 

Gladys  Moon. 

(  Voiir  ideal  self  is  your  real  self.) 

I'or  your  soul's  desires,  I  love  you, 
l^^or  the  self  you've  yearned  to  be, 
That  self  ideal,  in  part  made  real. 
Wholly  visil)le  to  me 

Because  I  love  you. 

For  the  God-in-you  that  reaches 
And  compels  the  God-in-me; 
The  vague  unrest  in  your  aspirant  breast, 
The  germ  of  perfection  yet  to  be. 
For  that  I  love  you. 
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The  Home  Wedding. 

("They  make  these  Weddings  too  blamed  solemn,"  com- 
plained Uncle  Dennis,  after  the  introduction  to  the  story  oi 
the  wedding  in  the  October  Illinois  Magazine). 

We  boys  thought  so.  ^^'heu  1  descended  the 
stairs  to  talie  my  place  witu  tlie  other  relatives  i 
anibltd  aloug-  gnuuing  iu  pleasaut  auticipatiou  oi 
beiug  oue  of  a  happy  company.  Hardly,  i^  uneral 
sorrow  could  not  have  been  more  persistent  if  an 
undertaker  had  stepped  in  to  announce  that  "All 
who  wish  to  view  the  remains  will  enter  tne  parlor 
by  tlie  dining-room  door,  and  then  pass  out  the 
front  way.^'  .as  I  stood  gawking  hospitably  around 
I  felt  nearly  as  much  at  home  as  the  fellow  in 
church,  who  forgot  himself  and  began  to  clap  at 
the  end  of  a  sermon.  All  the  women  had  their  sobs 
going  beautifull}',  and  some  of  the  men  Avere  oblig- 
ed to  gaze  desperately  at  the  jasper  and  chrysolite 
figure  of  the  rug.  When  the  preamble  had  trailed 
into  the  gathering  gloom,  and  the  I  Will  part  of 
the  service  broke,  some  pretty  audible  grief  went 
the  rounds  of  the  house,  and  I  myself  felt  that  my 
levee  of  masculine  dignity  was  bound  to  crumble 
soon,  if  something  didn't  happen.  My  throat-lump 
grew  bigger  every  minute,  the  tidal  flats  of  my 
eyes  were  already  flooded  and,  as  usual,  I  had  no 
handkerchief.  I  remembered  a  certain  Childrens 
Day  years  before,,  wlien  I  collapsed  and  bawled  in 
the  struggle  to  recite  Al  Tennyson's  Brook.  I  did 
not  have  any  handkerchief  then,  either,  and  in  hu- 
miliation was  driven  to  snort  into  the  perfumed 
depths  of  Aunt  Helen's. 

As  I  stood  tliere  allowing  these  unhappy  rem- 
iniscences to  ramble  through  my  memory  the  mar- 
riage ritual  abruptly  ceased,  and  I  glanced  up  to 
see  the  folks  all  crowding  up  to  kiss,  and  shake, 
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and  to  tell  Sister  how  beautiful  she  was,  and  how 
much  joy  they  \^eve  Avilling  for  her  to  have,  etc. 
Hoi-nee  met  all  comers  with  a  dutiful  shake.  He 
would  have  been  more  comfortable  out  trying  to 
climb  a  peeled  oak  telephone  pole. 

Sister,  let  me  back  water  to  explain,  realized 
that  never  hence  would  she  be  likely  to  have  so 
good  a  chance  to  be  the  hub,  felly  and  spokes  of 
Robe3^ville  as  she  was  at  that  moment.  While 
Horace  A\rithed  mentally  in  the  agony  of  wonder- 
ing just  how  nuich  longer  the  kiss  and  shake  epi- 
deniic  was  to  last,  Sister  held  then  and  there  a  re- 
ception, in  which  she  assumed  without  more  ado 
the  title  of  receiver-in-chief.  Graciously,  she  allow- 
ed her  more  intimate  friends  to  see  for  themselves 
tlie  ])lend  of  her  draperies,  and  even  permitted  an 
old  maid  friend,  who  had  once  bought  a  duplicate 
of  Sister's  Easter  hat,,  to  simper  up  for  a  kiss. 
Sister  knew  that  her  heyday  of  saxaphone  tooting 
was  getting  around  into  the  P.  M.,  and  that  as  soon 
as  the  verb  marry  could  be  conjugated  in  the  past 
tense,  two-thirds  of  the  satisfaction  boarded  the 
out-bound  limited.  Horace  did  not  know  what  he 
was  letting  slip,  or  he  would  have  announced  in  a 
loud  voice  that  the  honeymoon  would  set  him  back 
a  cringly  tlumsand,  and  that  the  Chicago  residence 
where  they  were  to  live  was  lined  with  Circassian 
walnut  and  arteried  marble,  and  that  he  had  been 
ottered  a  j^artnership  in  the  tirm,  but  had  declined 
on  his  wife's  account;  she  should  not  be  neglected 
wliile  he  lived,  even  if  business  interests  did  have 
to  be  sacrificed.  Horace  lacked  the  press-agent  in- 
stinct; Sister  possessed  not  only  the  instinct,  but 
the  outstinct  as  well.  She  knew  not  only  that  it 
paid  to  advertise,  but  she  also  took  care, to  see  that 
her  knowing  so  made  it  so.  Everybody  knows  that 
it  pays  to  mind  the  laws  of  health,  but  the  doctors 
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i^till  apcar  to  tiiul  soiiietliing  to  do.  Everybody, 
too,  knows  tliat  it  pays  to  advertise,  but  only  Sis- 
ter and  a  few  others  have  pnt  their  wisdom  to  work. 

Aftei-  the  eereiuony  came  the  "refreshments." 
These  consisted  then,  a$  they  have  since  the  epocli 
of  corn  bread  and  sorghum  pacitiers,  of  peanut  but- 
ter and  lettuce,  cliaratered  under  the  laws  of  thin- 
sliced  bread  and  Angus  butter.  Let  it  be  recited  to 
those  wlio  are  not  aware  of  the  chasm  l)etween  pea- 
nut and  Angus  that  the  former  sticks  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  mouth,  and  gets  wedged  in  between  the 
joists;  while  the  latter  melts  and  runs  down  the 
gutter, — or  gullet,  as  it  is  nt)W  spelled.  Besides 
these  sandwich  islands  of  sustenance  I  recollect 
that  a  half  dollar's  w^orth  of  store  cookies— the  sort 
you  notice  pining  awiij^  in  restaurant  windows — 
were  released  from  captivity  and  given  a  chance  at 
us.  We  youngsters  with  goat-like  digestions  en- 
grossed these  commercial  dainties  and  yearned  for 
more. 

The  minister,  tliough,  was  not  so  confident  of  his 
po^^ers.  He  regarded  his  frosted  macaroon  snap 
with  some  manner  of  regret,  and  started  a  brisk 
conversation  about  tlie  missionaries,  the  poor 
struggling  missionaries.  His  wife,  with  ready  tact, 
spliced  to  the  heroic  etfort  her  way  of  making  clab- 
ber clieese  without  using  a  drip-pan.  Aunt  Emma 
divined  that  something  must  be  wrong,  so  she  quot- 
ed her  favorite  passage  from  grandma's  autograph 
album  that  ended  up  with  the  belief  that  A  Fault 
Confessed  is  Half  RcMlressed,  a  Simple  Saying  Brief 
and  AVise;  tlie  Ready  Truth  is  Alw^ays  Best,  the 
Truth  Without  Disguise.  Uncle  Dennis  failed  to 
see  tlie  gravity  of  Aunt  Emma's  tactful  bridge- 
work,  and  in  his  ill-timed  ]nirth  lost  control  of  his 
coffee-cuij.  Grandpa  Roney,  who  did  not  hear  the 
quotaiioji,,  but  who  placidly  supposed  that  a  funny 
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epigram  was  before  the  house,  cackled  himself  into 
II  fit  of  coughing,  so  that  the  tension  of  the  ma- 
caroon predicament  let  up  at  last.  I  forgot  to  say 
that  salad  dressing,  the  kind  that  stalks  forth  when 
cruslied  boiled  eggs  are  crossed  with  cider  vinegar, 
— the  kind,  to  be  more  home-like,  that  feels  dissat- 
isfied about  3  A.  AI.,  and  i)ersists  in  complaining  to 
you  of  its  bitter  lot — was  inseparably  united  with 
the  sandwiches.  Then,  too,  we  had  ice-cream,  built 
faithfulh'  according  to  the  two-color  process  by 
Ezra  Saurman,  proprietor  of  tlie  Robeyville  eight- 
spigot  soda  fountain. 

Our  manners  while  eating  were  not  what  the 
heart-to-heart  talkers  would  call  finished.  Sister, 
to  be  sure,  was  a  graduate  in  the  etiquette  course 
from  a  Boston  correspondence  school,  and  there- 
fore sipped  her  gelatinous  confection  with  impec- 
cal)le  little  sucks,  hardly  audible  beyond  the  milled 
confines  of  her  souvenir  spoon. 

Each  one  of  the  guests,  you  must  forget  not, 
found  a  souvenir  spoon  in  hizzerher  assortment  of 
feeding  implements.  I  do  not  mean  here  souvenirs 
to  be  carried  oft",  like  advertisement  arrows  thrust 
brutally  through  pasteboard  hearts,  or  little  book- 
lets with  electric  coupe  tassels,  or  Made  in  Ger- 
many gimcracks  of  like  calibration.  Spoons  only, 
and  the  property  then  and  thereafter  of  the  fam- 
ily. A  small  college  sleeps  in  our  town,  a  circum- 
stance that  accounts  for  the  loads  of  souvenir 
spoons  in  the  dining-room  cupboards.  These  spoons 
have  cast  into  them  images  of  everything  visible 
around  the  institution,  from  the  spire  of  Main  Hall 
to  the  janitor  of  the  gymnasium.  Weddings,  grad- 
uations, l)irthdays,  and  all  such  afflictions,  are 
fought  with  souvenir  spoons.  You  see  them  corded 
up  in  the  Robeyville  stores.  The  children  use  them 
in  mud-pie  making,  the  draymen  find  them  handy 
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for  applyiiii^  ointment  to  their  horses'  shoulder 
galls,  and  even  the  tramp  who  tarries  at  a  hospit- 
able back  door  uncovers  in  his  hand-out  a  glitter- 
ing sonvenir  spoon. 

Grandpa  Ronev's  manners,  slipping  back  now 
into  the  etiquette  gear,  were  of  course  much  in- 
ferior to  Sister's.  He  sat  next  to  her,  and  piped 
and  whistled  in  proletariat  abandon  as  he  sprawl- 
ed over  the  good  form  hurdles.  Sister  objected  to 
the  habit  he  had  of  shampooing  his  whiskers  in  his 
coffee,  and  had  spent  some  time  trying  to  reform 
his  lirst-aid  methods  of  feeding.  Grandpa,  though, 
fancied  tliat  he  had  lived  long  enough,  and  had  had 
enough  exi)erience  in  eating  to  know  how  to  ele- 
vate victuals  to  his  mouth.  Possibly  he  was  a  lit- 
tle old-fasliioned.  Putting  his  knife  into  the  but- 
ter, calmly  ignoring  the  scimitar  for  the  purpose) 
sponging  the  steak  platter  with  a  half  slice  of 
bread,  and  drowning  his  doughnuts  in  his  coffee, 
were  acts  as  inherent  with  him  as  to  polish  his 
quill  tooth-pick  on  a  handy  wisp  of  beard.  We 
boys,  encouraged  by  this  independence,  and  by 
father's  stolid  indifference,  drifted  into  the  way  of 
cutting  too  many  corners  in  our  eating,  and  be- 
came regular  tal)le  yahoos.  The  baleful  effects  still 
color  my  table  manners.  Only  the  other  night  at 
a  l)anquet  I  cnt  my  tongue  with  one  of  the  knives, 
and  I  cannot  listen  to  tlie  children  studying  George 
^Washington's  rules  of  deportment  in  the  fourth 
reader  without  lamenting  over  father's  rod-sparing 
when  etiquette  discipline  was  due. 

I  contend,  nevertheless,  that  he  who  sits  on  the 
fence  of  observation  will  agree  that  our  scroll- 
sawed  tal)le  manners  are  responsible  for  two-thirds 
of  the  high  cost  of  living.  (The  other  third  may 
be  charged  to  compulsory  writing  on  one  side  of 
the  paper.-    You  sit  and  try  to  eat  slaw  with  a  fork, 
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liash  with  a  fork,  spaghetti  with  a  fork.  And  who 
has  ever  been  able  to  clean  out  a  dish  with  a  fork? 
Fortnnately,  we  still  eat  eorn-llakes  with  a  spoon, 
bnt  the  fork  will  come.  :M:iy  a  straw  for  the  cream 
c(tme  witli  it,  is  a  short  prayer  easily  learned. 
Help  along-  the  canse.  The  fork-feeding  movement 
is  fnrther  stimnlated  by  the  warped  slab  in  the 
platform  that  commands  ns  to  eat  one  bite  and 
leave  ten.  It  is  as  barbarons  to  engnlf  all  that 
comes  on  yonr  plale  as  it  ^Nonhl  be  to  intimate  that 
yonr  Wheato  cereal  tasted  like  stewed  birdseed.  It 
is  as  impolite  to  sop  your  plate  clean  as  it  would 
be  to  stop  a  fat  man  on  the  street  and  ask  him  why 
he  holds  the  fortune-teller  sides  of  his  hands  facing 
l)ackward  as  he  Avalks. 

The  refreshment  having  finally  been  accomplish- 
ed, all  minds  naturally  began  to  take  think  chances 
on  what  Sister  and  Horace  might  do  next.  Some 
of  the  older  men — the  variety  who  keep  popular 
the  newspaper  stories  of  '^Marriages  at  83  for 
Love-' — tohl  with  husky  hars-hars  of  when  they 
were  married,  and  how  they  eluded  their  boister- 
ous friends  long  enough  to  "pull  fer  Niagery  on 
th'  seven-ten  freight  while  all  th'  folks  was  out 
waitin'  fer  th'  seven-forty  'commodation,"  Cousin 
Paul,  a  lanky  eighteen-year-old  brindle-faced 
stripling  who  wore  his  new  pearl-shimmered  fedora 
on  one  side  of  his  head,  chauffeured  the  movement 
to  make  renowned  the  departure  of  Sister  and 
Horace.  They  were  even  then  backing  upstairs 
from  the  inquisitive  crowd.  Which  way  were  they 
going,  and  how?  All  minds  worked  as  busily  as 
the  apostrophe  key  on  a  dialect  author's  type- 
writer. p]ither  Sister  would  have  a  delapidated 
hack  drive  sleepily  up  the  alley,  or  else  they  would 
wait  until  the  l)lackness  of  night  was  ready  to  help 
a  little,  or — 
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Clearly  enough,  all  these  crude  makeshifts  grov- 
eled far  below  Sister's  plane  of  intellect.  Why 
should  she  voi)hine  down  into  sucli  feeble-minded 
nocturnal  scliemes?  Why  should  she  renounce  the 
lieavenly  advertising  chance  of  taking  a  romantic 
farewell  in  broad  daylight,  with  all  lier  old-time 
enemies  peeping  from  front  windows  as  she  passed? 
Why  slip  away  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  no  one 
near  to  see?  We  knew  that  Sister  would  as  soon 
think  of  throwing  away  the  glorious  profits  of. a 
visible  and  cmvy-scattering  adieu  to  the  old  home 
as  she  would  neglect  to  tell  the  reporter  for  the 
Kobeyville  Star  twice  as  much  as  he  wanted  to 
know.  Sister  would  leave  soon,  a  fancj'  safe 
enough  then,  but  just  how'  soon,  Cousin  Paul  did 
not  ascertain.  After  a  tip-toed  investigation  he  re- 
ported that  the  door  was  locked.  The  ladder  must 
be  used,  he  ])alpitated  hoarsely.  Swiftly  that  pris- 
tine implement  Avas  fetched  and  raised,  with  a  rat- 
tle and  a  scrape,  to  the  window  of  Sister's  room. 
With  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  Cousin  Paul 
thuni])-thunip-tliumpfHl  up  and  scampered  through 
the  window. 

The  time  had  come.  Sister  knew  it  had  come. 
DoAvn stairs  slie  rushed  with  Horace;  madly  they 
raced  across  the  front  yard,  just  as  Uncle  Dennis 
drove  his  surrey  around  from  behind  the  barn.  All 
the  neighl)ors  along  the  street  were  out  to  look. 
People  were  just  coming  irome  from  work,  too, — 
another  detail  Sister  hadn't  overlooked.  What 
flustered  new  husband,  with  the  patent  marks  still 
evident,  would  have  thought  of  all  these  particu- 
lars? After  man  came  woman,'  but  she  would  have 
come  first  if  her  skill  in  running  a  wedding  had 
been  known. 

A  chivari  would  have  been  a  desirable  "My 
Country  'Tis  of  Thee''  cracker  for  the  great  event. 
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We  could  not  hold  one.  The  new  home  of  the  pair 
was  high  np  in  a  flat  in  Chicago.  Think  of  trying 
to  start  something  there,  even  if  we  could  afford 
to  travel  so  far.  Up  there,  where  if  you  drop  a  cof- 
fee pot  on  the  floor  the  tenants  below  will  have 
grounds  for  a  law-suit.  Think  of  turning  loose  a 
double  quartet  of  shot-guns  in  such  an  atmosphere. 
Oh  for  the  good  old  days  on  the  farm,  when  a  potato 
pntch  full  of  shouting,  burly  friends  hauled  the 
stuttering  young  husband,  white-faced  as  a  barber- 
shop egg,  out  of  bed  and  gave  him  just  half  a  min- 
ute to  decide  whether  he'd  have  a  "kag"  brought 
from  town.  In  those  days  a  man  always  made 
sure  he  had  "kag"  money  enough,  before  he  pre- 
sumed to  get  married.  Following  the  rally  around 
the  aforesaid  container,  a  wild  hog-rassle  of  a 
dance  kept  all  the  dogs  barking  under  the  house  till 
daybreak. 

But  Horace  was  out  of  reach. 


At  Close  of  Day. 

By  Harry  G.  Atkinson. 

Long  shadows  mark  the  green  across,. 
Drinking  its  color  and  its  gloss — 
Silent  the  plain,  the  hills,  the  wood 
Beneath  God's  contemplative  mood. 

My  day  is  spent — its  joys  are  flown, 
My  garden's  fairest  rose  is  blown, 
I  bow  my  iioad  too  weary  to  protest — 
The  only  boon  I  pray  is  night  and  rest. 
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The  Ideal  at  Midnight. 

Mark  Van  Dorcn 

The  liidy  of  tlie  house,  knitting  drowsily  as  the 
rain  came  nmnibling  down  outside,  started.  Such 
a  Gatling  summons  she  had'  never  heard;  she 
thought  of  the  police,  and  of  sophomores  after 
frcslimen.  With  a  reluctant  glance  at  her  new  and 
yet  unmuddied  carpets,  she  went  over  and  opened 
the  door. 

"Good  evening,  ma'am,"  said  a  fat  voice;  and 
))efore  she  could  respond  a  chubby  youth,  dripping 
of  raincoat  and  radiant  of  countenance,  tilted 
eagerly  towards  her. 

"  's  there  a  student  here  with  the  initials  H.  L.?" 
he  asked,  so  earnestly  that  his  life  seemed  to  de- 
pend upon  the  answer. 

The  landlady  reflected  an  instant,  and  assured 
him  that  there  was;  he  lived  in  the  southeast  room 
upstairs.  Tlie  strnnger,  with  evident  gratitude  and 
relief,  moved  his  corpulence  through  the  doorway 
and  shunted  u])  the  stairs;  while  the  landlady,  with 
a  wondering  smile,  resumed  her  knitting. 

At  the  door  of  the  southeast  room  the  visitor 
halted.  He  personified  anticipation — anticipation 
of  no  uncertain  glories,  either,  to  judge  from  the 
sparkle  in  his  eyes  and  the  exultation  in  his  figure. 
This  man,  you  would  have  decided,  had  come  with- 
in sight  of  the  end  of  his  rainbow.  At  last  he 
knocked.  Inside,  a  heavy  chair  moved;  slippered 
feet  came  towards  the  door;  and  the  door  opened 
deliberately.  It  disclosed  nothing  more  than  the 
tall,  lean,  dressing-gowned  figure  of  an  ordinary 
student ;  who  certainly,  if  the  individual  facing  him 
could  have  been  likened  in  point  of  conformation  to 
a  milestone,  was  himself  the  guide-post  by  it.    The 
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iiiilcsroiic  started  ainl  awaited  developmcMits.    The 
gnid('-]t()st  said  Avitli  gravity,  ''Come  in." 

The  newcomer  waited  for  no  more.  "Say !  Are 
yon  11.  L.  or  not?" 

"My  name  is  Hartley  Livingston." 

"Hartley  Liv—  by  George!  That's  H.  L. !  Well, 
well,  well,  I've  canght  up  with  an  adventure  at  last. 
Now,  sir,  what's  np?  I'm  your  man,  Livingston — 
what's  up?" 

The  host  retreated  in  astonishment.  "Please 
manage  to  be  a  trifle  more   comprehensible,   Mr. 

"Hunt — Tub  Runt's  mv  name.'' 

"A^ery  well,  Mr.  Tu — Mr.  Hunt,  come  in  and 
seat  yourself." 

"Thanks,  Livingston.  Gee,  nice  room  you  got 
here.  T>ut  say  now.  can't  von  imagine  wliv  I'm 
here?"  he  teased. 

"'I  might  fancy — " 

"Aw.  loosen  up  I"  Tul)  paused  dramatically, 
clapped  his  hand  into  liis  pocket,  and,  with  all  the 
flourish  of  which  his  short  arm  was  capable,  held 
out  to  the  other's  view  a  crumpled  manila  slip. 
"Kead  that !" 

Livingston,  with  a  promise  of  a  smile,  but  with- 
out dropping  his  dignity,  reached  for  the  paper 
and  read : 

"  You    who   find   this 
come  to  me  at 

fi()3  W.  St. 

"H,,  L." 

"Vo//  found  it,  tlxMi?" 

"I  slionld  say  I  did — and  I'm  wild  to  know 
what's  going  to  happen.  Don't  keep  me  hung  u]> 
like  tliis,  old  man.  If  you  knew  how  I  need  ad- 
venture, you'd  have  a  little  sympathy.  Why,  man, 
ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  move  around,  I've 
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looked  for  something  really  rattling,  and  I've  never 
found  it.  Jnst  one  dull  'round  and  'round  and 
'round  for  me.'' 

Livingston  thought  he  understood.  "I'm  sorry 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  satisfy  you,  Hunt.  You 
see,  I  am  a  sort  of  pliilosopher.  I  think,  not  act. 
Tlie  otlier  men  think  me  dull,  because  I  stay  in  my 
room  so  much,  and  ponder.  But  I  am  satisfie<l 
with  myself,  and  I  think  I  shall  l)e  able  to  write 
some  day." 

"Write  what?''  interrupted  the  other,  open- 
mouthed. 

"Tlooks.  And  so  I  am  serious.  I  am  impatient 
with  all  the  trifles  most  college  men  spend  them- 
selves upon.  The  average  college  man  does  not 
care  for  ideas.     I  live  for  them,  and  by  them." 

^'Ever  have  one?" 

"I  live  in  a  world  of  ideas,,  as  I  was  saying.  That 
explains  the  paper  you  found.  I  sought,  like  Di- 
ogenes of  old — " 

"Never  heard  of  him." 

"For  a  thinking  man.  alwasy  failing,  however, 
in  my  search.  At  last  I  thought  of  leaving  a  note 
in  a  volume  of  the  E(Ji)ihiirf/]i  Revicir,  thinking  it 
possible  that  a  man  might  find  it  and  come  to  me 
for  serious  conversation." 

"]\re,  for  instance.  T  was  never  in  the  library 
before — dull  place.  Went  in  there  this  time  just 
to  *yet  out  of  the  rain,  and  thought  those  books 
might  have  stories  in  'em." 

"T  understand.     You  are  hardly — " 

*'FTuh,  hardly  rlcrp  enough  for  you — is  that  it? 
^\'ell,  I  can  tell  you  one  thing.  I  have  learned  fer- 
menting in  this  hole.  Life  isn't  like  a  building, 
you  know.  You  don't  have  to  back  off  from  it  to 
get  a  better  appreciation.     Good  night  I'' 

"Don't  go,  Tub,"  pleaded  the  other,  white  and 
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Imrt,  bnt  oa.uer  for  companionsliip.  "I  didn't  know 
I  spoke  so  condescendingly.  I  wonder  if  either  of 
ns  is  wholly  right — I  wonder  if  each  of  us  has  not 
been  missing  something  that  is  vital?" 

"^^<)r]y  I  hurt  you,  Livingston." 

The  two  sat  quiet,,  the  host  lost  in  reflection,  his 
rampant  guest  now  quite  subdued.  Suddenly  Tub 
rolled  out  of  his  chair. 

"Let's  see-e-e,  twenty  minutes  after  nine,  and  the 
rain's  stopped.    Come  on,  we'd  better  be  going." 

"Where,  in  heaven's  name?" 

"Out  into  the  world,  to  see  what's  up.  We'll  see 
if  we  can't  stir  up  some  sort  of  adventure.  Then 
look  to  our  respective  theories." 

"Very  well." 

4f  *  » 

The  two  strode  on,  with  unequal  stride,  through 
the  cold  and  the  mist  for  hours.  Few  people  were 
on  the  streets;  the  mist  was  literally  dampening; 
niglit  bad  never  been  blacker;  altogether,  no  season 
could  liave  been  more  unproductive  of  incident. 
Even  Tub,  the  eager-eyed,  began  to  deaden;  Liv- 
ingston had  been  basking  in  consummate  apathy 
for  an  hour.  Yet  the  two,  with  the  same  unequal 
stride,  and  the  same  imbecilic  fidelity,  strode  on. 

Tub  livened  with  a  start.  On  the  next  corner — 
O,  toucliing  spectacle! — stood  two  lone  girls.  Tub's 
heart  distinctly  throbbed.  The  girls  were  amazing- 
ly attractive,  he  decided.  A  multitude  of  conjec- 
tures,, and  a  multitude  of  chivalric  resolves, 
thronged  through  his  mind;  leaving  that  faculty  so 
pitifully  chaotic  that,  just  when  it  could  best  have 
served  him,  it  failed  him.  For,  as  the  men  passed 
the  girls.  Tul)  was  struck  completely  dumb.  What- 
ever kindly  words  he  had  summoned  to  his  throat 
had  fled;  whatever  proffers  of  aid  and  encourage- 
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iiient  lie  liad  thougiit  to  make  lived  now  in  worlds 
not  realized.     He  con  Id  only  stare  and  redden. 

Not  nntil  tliey  were  past  conld  he  find  his  voice. 

"Fool !  Fool !" 

"Why,  why,  what  tronbles  yon?''  demanded  Liv- 
injiston.  now  fnlly  awakened. 

"Oh,  I'm  sneh  a  confonnded,  stnpid  ass!  Those 
]»oor  liirls  are  probaltly  in  need  of  protection.  And 
there  1  conld  do  nothing  but  stare,  while  their  ap- 
pealing eyes — " 

"AYhat  girls?" 

"What  girls  I  So  yon  didn't  even  see  'em!  It's 
a  lot  of  interest  yon  have  in  lif^,  eh?  Gosh!  Tnrn 
aronnd.    Now — see  'em?" 

"']>e  [)rndent,  Tnb.  We  shonld  not  interest  onr- 
selves  in  girls  so  unrepresentative  of  their  sex  as 
to  stand  out  alone  at  midnight.  No,  Tnb,  let's  con- 
tinne — " 

"Wait,  yon  block !  Don't  yon  see  them  coming 
towards  ns?  Follow  me,  my  man—''  and  the  im- 
])etnons  youth  bounced  off  to  meet  the  girls,  who 
were  now  a])])roaching  with  an  air  that  seemed  to 
him  the  quintesence  of  demnreness  and  hnmility. 

"Oh,  please,  sirs,  we  need  yon  to  help  ns,"  be- 
gan one  of  them. 

Tnb  gave  way  entirely.  He  conld  scarcely 
speak  for  his  emotion.  "My  dear  ladies,  command 
ns.  We  lay  onr  all  at  your  service.  I  speak  for 
my  fi'iend,  too,  yon  see.  Come  here.  Hartley."  Hart- 
ley, confnsed  and  relnctant,,  went  there.  "Now,  la- 
dies, are  we  to — ?" 

"Oh,  stay  with  ns,  please,"  the  spokeswoman 
again  entreated.     "Two  awfnl  men — " 

"There,  there,  we  can  nnderstand.  Don't 
rack  yourself  with  those  nnpleasant  details.     Com- 
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maud  lis  utterly,  iis  two."    Tub  was  in  his  element, 
and  ill  oblivion. 

Livingston  did  not  remonstrate.  He,  too,  was 
in  Ijis  element — and  in  oblivion.  He  took  on  a 
sweet  and  chastened  air,  drew  close  about  him  a 
sacred  envelope  of  purest  thought,  and  set  about 
to  preach.  Here  was  a  glorious  subject.  These 
two  maids,  so  rueful  anc^  astray,  he  would  lead 
back  to  the  blissful  highway  of  solemn  thought  and 
noble  conduct. 

The  girls  stood  quiet — almost  tense.  Suddenly, 
and — to  the  wrapt  attendants — fiendishly,  they 
laughed  a  mirthless,  triumphant  laugh.  The  same 
instant  two  revolvers  clicked,  and  the  knights, 
whirling  around,  confronted  two  masked  men. 

A  uiinute  later  the  adventurers  stood  alone.  Sans 
wits,  saus  property,  sans  everything,  they  stood 
alone.  Tub  leaned  against  a  tree  and  picked  at  the 
bark.  Livingston  examined  carefully  the  back  of 
his  hand. 

^'Wliy  didn't  you  keep  your  eyes  open — too  busy 
preachin'?" 

'-Wliy  didn't  you — too  busy  defending  your  pre- 
cious charges?" 

" ^ 1" 


1" 
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It  is  a  i^aradox  of  University  life  that  many  stu- 
dents are  too  Imsy  to  have  any  time  for  reading. 
ANY   MAN'S      ^f'^11.^'  other  tilings  seem  to    them   of 
LAND  I'lnch  greater  importance.     To  dance, 

to  sing,  to  cheer  the  team,  are  primal 
qnnlitics  in  liis  eyes.  To  digest,  or  even  to  nibble  at, 
anything  the  library  has  to  offer,  is  all  very  well, 
but  student  activities  seem  more  important.  So- 
cial ambitions  and  the  lure  of  money- making  rival 
studies  in  attention,  even  before  the  college  career 
is  over.  In  justice,  it  must  be  said  that  the  experi- 
ences thus  gained  have  been  to  many,  of  value  in 
after  life. 

x\nd  yet  the  idea  of  a  University  of  books,,  and 
men,  appeals  to  us.  In  such  a  school  students 
might  study  what  fancy  would  dictate.  There 
would  be  roaming  down  the  aisles  of  centuries,  and 
guides  would  be  at  hand  to  point  out  particularly 
pleasant  places  on  the  journey.  There  would  be 
browsing  over  the  whole  field  of  learning.    Litera- 
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ture,,  Art,  and  i^cienoe,  drawinii'  first  perhaps,  only 
nirongli  curiosity,  would  fascinate,  and  hold  at- 
tention fast. 

Think  wliat  pleasnres  wonld  await  the  man  who 
i-cad  Ivanlioe,  or  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  or  the 
lUmk  of  Until  for  the  first  time!  What  joy  it 
^^•onld  be  to  discover  snch  a  volnme.  And  yet  there 
iivi)  conntless  Kowena's  and  Tortia's  in  literature! 
There  is  a  Boaz  in  many  an  unexpected  place,  to 
1)e  discovered  by  a  reader!  There  are  enchanting 
worlds  of  history,  and  of  logic,,  and  of  science, 
waiting,  and  tlie  gate  lies  through  the  library! 

In  after-college  life  a  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
iMfoks  is  a  joy  and  guide.  Today  tlie  world  of  books 
is  a.ny  man's  land,  but  tomorrow  it  may  not  be  so 
easily  entered.  Tt  shoufd  be  entered  before  the 
strennons,  important  college  days  are  over.  For 
many,  when  they  conld  enter,  wonld  not,  and  later 
when  tliev  Avonld,  they  conld  not! 


I'^aces  of  ntmost  beauty,  fancies  of  every  kind, 
Picture's  appealing  mutely,  in  the  mirror  of  the 
mind. 
In  a  sheltered  spot  beside  a  little  lake  the  master 
artist  daily  took  his  place,  and  preserved  upon  his 
ONE   DAY'S      canvass  the  evanescent    beauties    of 
the  reflection  on  the  waters.     He  was 
REFLECT       .  ^j^^^  n^aster  artist  because  he  tvas  able 
to  separate  the  ugly  from  the  scene  and  let  it  van- 
isli.      Tie   knew  that  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
gained  by  reflection,  and  that  it  quickly  disappear- 
ed, so  each  day  he  recorded  on  a  new  canvass  the 
things  that  the  day  offered.    It  was  his  purpose  to 
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combiiio  tliese  hints  of  iK'aiity,  daily  liatlicred,  into 
a  masterpiece  of  i)aiiitiiig. 

One  (lay  the  artist  failed  to  appear  at  his  ae- 
cnstonicd  place.  Instead,  there  came  another,  who 
in  seeming  friendliness,  has  offered  to  relieve  the 
master  artist  of  the  monotony  of  his  daily  task. 
On  that  day  a  storm  swept  the  waters  and  the 
hideons  reflection  was  awfnl  to  behold,  bnt  the 
artist  recorded  it  faithfnlly.  After  the  storm 
came  a  calm  with  heanty  and  i;randenr  of  its  own, 
bnt  the  canvass  being  filled  with  the  rancor  of  the 
storm,  had  no  room  for  otln^r  scenes.  And  the 
canvass  was  carried  to  the  master  artist,  who 
added  its  details  to  the  master])iece. 

lint  it  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavored  to  recon 
cile  its  spirit  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  One  day's 
reflecticm  had  rnincd  the  masterpiece  of  the  mind  ! 


"We  used  to  think  College  was  a  place  to  train 

onr  boys  and  girls  to  be  gentlemen  and  ladies,"  said 

HONOR  ^     learned     editorial     commentator 

apropos  the  recent  exploitation  of  a 

SYSTEM 

scene  of  hilarity  at  a  theatre.  In  his 
opinion,  times  have  changed.  Onr  creed  is  differ- 
ent. 

We  believe  in  college,  else  we  would  not  be  here. 
We  believe  in  students  with  the  same  faith  that  Dr. 
Hopkins  believes  in  Phosphorus  and  Dr.  Boyer  in 
the  honor  system.  We  believe  that  college  pre- 
pares for  life  and  for  leadership. 

W^e  hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  real  spirit  of 
the  honor  system  is  a  part  of  the  make-up  of  every 
man — that  spirit  of  responsibility,  of  honor,,  of 
helpfulness.  Whether  or  not  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  change  in  the  manner  of  conducting  examina- 
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tioDs  at  Illinois  is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  In 
themselves  the  empty  form  and  dry  linsks  of  the 
system  are  nothing  unless  they  bring  the  spirit 
with  them.  P»nt  we  believe  that  the  coming  of  the 
form  may  hasten  the  coming  of  the  essence  of  the 
system,  and  with  it  a  millenium  of  University  use- 
fulness. 


SHOP  TALK. 

It  is  not  meet  to  mix  the  ethereal  with  the  small 
talk  of  every  day,  nor  is  it  possible.  So  we  are  not 
going  to  try  to  do  it,  and  from  now  on  we  plan  to 
have  two  editorial  sections.  In  one  of  them  the 
editors  will  "roll  back  the  veil  of  centuries.'' 
( Isn't  "Roll  back  the  veil  of  centuries"  good '.  And 
it  is  the  product  of  one  of  our  brilliant  though  er- 
ratic sixteenersi) 

In  the  other  section  we  are  going  to  talk  charm- 
ingly— just  as  we  would  to  our  wife  or  our  sten- 
ographer— about  "the  awful  lot  of  work  we've  got 
to  do,  and  dead  tired  at  that."  It  may  be  that  we 
might  get  a  little  bit  ethereal  in  this  section,  too, 
but  before^  you  chide  us,  remember  that  things  are 
sometimes  mighty  solemn  in  everyday  life.  For  in- 
stance— ^^hen — oh,  what's  the  use  of  illustrations 
anyway? 

New  Staff  Members. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  editorial  board,  Miss 
Ethel  Imogene  Salisbury,  Miss  Gladys  Eade,  and 
^Ir.  E.  T..  Hasker  were  elected  to  statf  positions 
on  The  Illinois  Mafjazine.  At  the  same  time  the 
appointment  of  E.  A.   Skinner  was  confirmed. 

Naming  the  Issue. 
This  is  the  Welcome-Back  number.    And  it's  no 
back  number,  for  those  who're  back  number  hun- 
dreds and — Hold  on  there.    Enough. 
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At  any  rate,  here's  our  hearty  welcome.  We  are 
glad  to  see  yon  and  we  hope  j'on  will  like  ns — in- 
serts, stories,  verse,  and  all. 

By  tlie  way  it  took  some  consideration  to  pick 
that  name  for  this  nnmber.  Jnst  think  of  the 
names  we  liad  on  hand.     For  example: 

Thanks<;ivinj>-  names — pnmpkin  number,  tnrkey 
number,  pilj^rim  nnmber. 

Halloween  names — black  cat  number,  witches' 
nnmber.  jack-o'-lantern  nnmber. 

Election  names — and  Football  names,  and 
Home-coming  names,  and  dozens  of  others! 

Next  month  we  won't  have  the  same  troul)le,  for 
^^■e  have  already  decided  what  we  will  call  it,  and 
what  we  are  going  to  have  in  it  and  everytliing. 
All  we  need  now  is  for  contributors  to  send  those 
things  in  !  According  to  present  prospects,  how- 
ever, it'll  l»e  one  of  our  best. 

On  Poets  and  Poetry. 

An  unusual  amount  of  verse  in  the  hands  of  the 
cojnreader  this  month  brings  forth  all  manner  of 
comment.  "And  a  voice  from  the  law  building  calls 
out,  'AA'liat  is  the  theme  of  the  student  "when  he 
breaks  fortli  in  song"  '  ''.  (We  call  tlie  especial 
attention  of  the  rhetoric  teachers  to  these  tliree 
sets  of  (|U()ts).  Is  it  a  sense  of  jollity  that  he  lets 
loose,  like  yelling  Oskey,  AVow  Wow?  Does  the 
grand  and  mysterious  of  nature  lure  him  into  ex- 
]>ression?     What  poetic  passion  is  responsible? 

We  are  tlie  especial  guardians  of  ])oetry — past, 
present  and  future.  We  like  to  see  young  fellows 
walk  down  (Jreen  street  with  rhyming  dictionaries 
under  their  arms.  In  fact,  we  encourage  even  the 
most  desperate  cases  of  poetry !  P>ut,  oh,  my ! 
Shades  of  Dr.  Tinkle !  Would  that  it  were  a  real 
])oetic  passion  that  caused  all  this,  Imt  nine  times 
__         _       -       ___  . 
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out  of  tell,  the  writer  is  an  engineer  who  never  saw 
a  1)(»ok  of  verse  and  he  writes  about — some — girl! 
It  is  true  that  real  poets  have  written  exquisite 
poetr}'  witli  the  gentler  sex  as  subjects  (we  have 
ourselves)  and  we  hope  some  of  these  engineers 
will  (lualify  in  the  Lovelace-Suckling-Carew  class, 
or  higher/but  with  the  present  handicaps  a  son- 
net on  Strength  of  Materials  or  a  triolet  on  Therm- 
odynamics would  have  more  chances  of  making 
Homer  yield  the  Lyre  than  the  regular  run  as  re- 
centlv  exhibited. 


By  The  Way— As  Harry  Sees  College  Life. 

Marriage  mortality  among  the  students  at  this 
institution  of  higher  education  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. A  numbei'  of  casualities  sufficient  to  be  seri- 
ous and  even  frightening  have  occurred  since  the 
beginning  of  the  school  session.  True,  this  is  leap 
year,  which  perhaps  may  partially  explain  the  situ- 
ation, but  some  remedy  mu^t  be  found.  The  tide  of 
matrimony  among  lis  must  be  stemmed.  Cupid 
should  be  given  liis  pass])ort  and  directed  to  re- 
move his  operations  to  other  localities. 

After  the  delay  apparently  an  indispensible  ad- 
junct of  our  legal  institutions,the  county  court  has 
rendered  its  verdict  in  tlie  student  voting  case,  and 
still  the  student  finds  himself  unable  to  tell  wheth- 
er or  not  he  is  entitled  to  vote.  All  he  can  do  is 
to  scratch  his  head  in  perplexity  and,  if  he  is  of  an 
adventurous  turn  of  mind  and  wishes  to  take  a 
chance,  to  vote. 

I'^raternity  drinking,  according  to  University 
authorities,  is  to  stop.  The  "old  Grads"  returning 
to  their  alma  mater  for  events  such  as  Home- 
coming will  not  be  able  to  realize  to  the  full  the 
jo3'S  of  a  fraternity  reunion  for  the  mellowing  in- 
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fiueuce  of  a  soutliiiii;  beverage  will  be  absent. 
Alarming  tendencies  truly  are  manifesting  them- 
selves in  these  days  of  advancing  civilization.  The 
sh)^  but  snre  progress  of  public  indignation 
against  unclean  ])olitics  is  gradually  cleansing  that 
democratic  institution  of  the  grime  and  soot  of  cor- 
]'U]»tion.  Social  reforms  may  be  witnessed  on  every 
hand  ;  athletics  is  being  purged  of  professionalism, 
and  in  line  with  all  this  reformation  comes  the 
mandate  of  the  University  disposing  at  one  blow  of 
the  I'iglit  of  the  alumnus  to  heighten  the  joys  of  re- 
uni<»n  by  the  ])otency  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  What 
Avill  tlie  advance  of  civilization  aspire  to  next? 

The  American  usually  considers  himself  as  an 
originator,  but  the  Sophomores  have  violated  this 
cliaracteristic  by  taking  a  page  from  the  customs  of 
their  English  brethren,,  the  Eton  and  Harrow  stu- 
dents and  adoj)ting  canes  as  class  emblems.  May 
we  expect  to  see  them,  next,  like  the  students  of 
Eton,  clad  in  their  tight-fitting  frock  coats,  tall 
hats,  and  wide  wliite  collars,  wending  their  way 
forMi  to  athletic  events,  swinging  the  colors  of  their 
institution  from  tlie  ends  of  jaunty  canes?  Will 
they  express  their  intense  enthusiasm  at  some  ex- 
ce])tionally  In-illiant  baseball  plaj'  by  frantic  wav- 
ing of  tbe  canes,  and  elevating  their  voices  to  ex- 
claiui  ahiiost  boisterously,  "Well,  'it,  old  chep,  well 
'it.-' 


Dr.  Tinkel—Rhyme  Doctor. 

The  Limerick. 

AV(nild  that  I  could  draft  some  humorous  writer 
from  the  high  schf)ol  ])apers  of  the  state  to  write 
in  resonant  i)hi'ases  of  tiuit  splendid  form  of  Irish 
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verse,  whose  name  graces  the  flag  staff  of  this  page. 
Webtser  puts  It  thus: 

Lim-er-iek.  A  iionseDse  poem  of  five  anapaestic 
lines,  of  which  1,  2  and  5  are  of  three  feet  and 
rime,  and  3  and  4  two  feet  and  rime.  (Bet  you 
have  to  h)ok  up  anapaestic). 

The  limerick  is  evidently  very  popular  with  the 
readers  of  llic  Illinois.  A  half  bushel  of  them 
(liinericks,  not  readers)  were  the  result  of  the  ap- 
peal of  last  month,  and  among  them  were  some 
very  good  ones,  and  some  that  were  not  so  good. 
In  order  to  make  room  for  two  or  three  of  them, 
the  discussion  tliis  month  will  be  cut  down.  Next 
month  Dr.  Tinkle's  Corner  will  be  thrown  open  to 
Love  Verses  and  their  discussion.  Those  who  wish 
to  contribute  should  send  their  verses  in  early. 

There  was  a  young  Freshman  from  Sandy 

Who  considered  himself  quite  a  dandy; 

His  dome  was  bright  red — 

The  Sophs  clipped  his  head — 

The  man  who  shaved  it  was  Kandy. 

— S.  T.  V. 
Emotional  and  suggestive,  but  vague.  S.  T.  V. 
does  not  explain  whether  ''Sandy"  is  a  town  or  a 
swimming  pool.  The  second  line  is  picturesque. 
Note  the  tliird,  "His  dome  was  bright  red."  Prob- 
al)ly  a  result  of  living  in  "Sandy."  The  fourth  line 
is  full  of  emotion,  and  the  fifth  is  pathetic. 

— o — 
There  was  a  young  lady  from  Dover, 
Who  picked  up  a  four  leafed  clover — 
She  wished  for  a  beau 
With  oceans  of  dough 
Before  "Home-coming"  was  over. 

— L.  A.  D. 
Character  study — Romantic.     We  fail  to  see 
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tlie  connection  between  the  first  two  lines  and  the 
last  three.  The  "young  lady  from  Dover''  was  ob- 
viously erratic,  else  she  would  not  have  wished  for 
"oceans  of  dough" — probably  was  ambitious  to  be 
a  baker.     ]>ut  why  before  "Home-coming?" 

— o — 
Love's  V^iunji'  Dreams 

Her  eyes  were  blue  as  daffodils., 
Her  clieeks  were  soft  as  window  sills; 
She  ate  fourteen  green  liver  pills — 
Her  body  rests  beyond  the  hills. 

Her  lips  resembled  pop  corn  husks, 
Her  nose  showed  up  the  best  at  dusk 
She  took  too  big  a  sniff  of  snuff— 
And  now  her  sole's  returned  to  dust. 

You  ask  me  who  this  dame  might  be ! 
Thank  God,  she  is  no  kin  to  me — 
Her  name  I  cannot  tell  for  gee 

She  belongs  to  the Sorority. 

—Ed.  V.  F. 
Ascetic,  dramatic,     startling    imagery — similies 
overpowering.      Feet  could  be  improved.     Where 
di<l  }(m  see  her,  Ed'?    And  where  had  you  been? 


Sargasso—Sea  of  Derelicts. 

Ticklish  Business. 

It  is  said  that  the  seniors  wear  mustaches  in  or- 
der v^  cickle  their  girl  friends.  Nice  to  be  a  senior, 
isn't  it? 

SO  DO  WE 

Captain  of  cadets,  angrily,  "When  I  say  Right 
Dress  I  want  to  see  everyone  dressed." 
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Dickeus? 

An  Illinois  .stvidciit  found  liiniself  lost  in  a 
French  city  last  sniumer.  He  met  an  intelligent 
looking  inhabitant  and  asked,  "Can  you  under- 
stand English?'' 

The  man  shook  his  head  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"Then  tell  me  who  in  the  dickens  can,"  exploded 
the  student. 

Goof:  "It  is  such  a  sad  occasion  to  come  upon  a 
broken  Avindow?'' 
Gink: ''Why?" 
Goof :  "It  reminds  me  of  a  bad  pain." 

Is  There  a  Well  in  Danville,  "G"? 

The  pitcher  that  goes  too  often  to  the  well  will  be 
broken. 

Coffee,  Please! 

At  a  local  boarding  club,  "What  will  you  have 
to  drink,  boys;  we  have  tea?" 

Arbitrarily  Striking. 

Kyter :  "]\Iy  latest  book  has  a  striking  title.'' 
i>yter:  "Can't  you  arbitrate?" 

In  Champaign?     Oh,  My! 

Kirke:  "Did  you  think  the  milk  in  that  oyster 
stew  was  stewed?" 

Burke:  "Certainly.  Judging  by  the  way  it  dis- 
api^eared,  it  was  drunk." 

Where  There's  Smoke. 

Wash  hard!     Where  there's  suds  there  must  be 

some  soap. 

» 
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God  iiuidc  mail 

Frail  as  a  bubble, 
^faii  luade  love. 

And  love  iiuule  li'oiiblc. 

(Jod  made  the  vine — 

And  is  it  a  sin 
That  man  made  Avine 

To  drown  tr(Hd)le  in? 

—A.  E.  S. 

WHirir? 

Abe:    ''Did   yon    hear    that   story   about    Editor 
Oiile  shootinij;  himself  in  the  head  to  find  out  if 
there  was  anything  in  it? 
Ifabe:  "Yes,  whiit  about  it?" 
Abe:  "Well,,  there  was  nothini;'  in  it." 

Pnttini;  on  ^fany  Aii's. 

One  of  the  older  members  of  the  chiss  of  1914 
was  called  home  to  ('hicai^o  snchlenly  and  found 
himself  the  father  of  tri])lets. 

White:   "There  is  a   Chinaman  in   my  political 
science  (dass  named  Knh,  who  is  very  ini>enins." 
IJrown  :  "\Vhy  do  yon  think  he  is  so  smart?'' 
AN'hite:  "He  has  his  alarm  (dock  trained  so  that 
in  the  m(»rnin<j;  it  says,  Knh  I  Knh  I" 

Do  nol  try  to  iio  throngh  life  on  a  blnff  even 
though  the  recent  world's  baseball  cham})ionship 
was  won  on  a  Stall  1. 

"Look  me  straight  in  the  eye  and  say  that,''  said 
the  blind  man. 
"Oh,  I  see." 
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Homecomers 

Will  apprt  ciate  the  way  you  will  be  treated  at 

Martin's  Restaurant 


Opposite  Illinois  Central  Depot. 


Champaign,  Illinois. 


^FLO  WERS=^ 

Biggest  Variety,  Best  Quality. 
Best  Chrysanthemums — Call  and  see  them  at 

GUS   JOHNSON'S 


Will  be  at  presnt  location 
for  five  years. 


Bell  Phone  1179. 
Auto  1471 


Champaign  Steam  Laundry 


Home  Phone 
1116 


Bell  Phone 

397 


"COUPON"  BOOKS  10^  DISCOUNT 
28  N.  Walnut  St.,  Opposite  Walker.  Champaign. 


GREEN  &  CHAPMAN 

CLEANING  and   PRESSING 

Work  Called  For 
and  Delivered. 


Neil  and  Church  Sts.  Bell  1943. 

CHAMPAIGN       -       -       -       ILLINOIS. 


John  1.  Doyle 

(Successor  to  T.  H.  Trevett) 

DEALER    IN 

STOVES,    HARDWARE 
AND     TINWARE 

Malleable  Ranges,    Radiant    Home 
Furnaces.  ^===^ 


Both  Phones. 


Champaign 


KANDY 


BIG    SHOP 


Auto  2265. 


511  E.  Green 


Fh'e  Barbers.  Two  Porters, 

Sanitary  Shop. 

Tailor  Shop,  Collect  and  Delivery  System 

THREE  CHAIR  SHOP 

UNDER      CO-OP 


^H^pmmnousi 


THE  STUDENTS' 

PRINTERS 


18  Taylor  St. 


Champaign. 


Louis  Mittendorf 


Charles  A.  Kiler 


MITTENDORF    &    KILER 

CHAMPAIGN,   ILLINOIS. 


We  sell  Novelties  in  Christmas  Cards,  Picture 
Frames,  Baskets,,  Table  Covers,  etc.,  as  well  as 
Staple  Furniture  and  Rugs. 


Cleaning,  Repairing,  Pressing 

DONE  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

Pitsenbarger   &  Flynn 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILLINOIS. 

612  East  Green  Street.  Bell  Phone  1967. 


FRED  WATKIN'S 

BOWLING  ALLEY 

Tennis  Shoes  Furnished, 


PRIZES  GIVEN  FOR  200  OR  MORE. 

16  Taylor  Street.  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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Dr.  A.  L.  Zorger 

Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat 


GLASSES  FITTED 

5  Main  St.  Champaign. 


Dr.  H.  W.  Boone 

Dentist 

Over  Kelly's  Shoe  Store 

CHAMPAIGN 
Bell  762.  Auto  2146. 


You  Old  Timers 
who  are  HOME 
again,  you  must 
not  fail  to  call  at 


606  E.  Green  Street. 

and  take  home  a  box 
of  the  still  famous 

''La  Vogue** 

Chocolates — 60c. 

Harris  &  Mead 

e06  E.  GREEN 

%  Block  We&t  of  Library. 


APPRECIATE  Good 

Job  Printing 


■h-7r-» 


•iL 


Well  Then  Try  The 

Urbana  Courier  Co.   t 

Opposite  Postoffice 
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ONE  of  the  best  little  old  things  that  Williams' 
Brothers  do  is  artistic  picture  framing.  They 
will  help  you  fix  up  your  photo  so  you're  physiog  will 
show  up  to  its  best  advantage,  yessir! 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS 


Artists— Decorators 


CHAMPAIGN 


Now  on  NeAStreet 


REDUCE  THE  COST 
OF  LIVING 

by  trading  w^ith 

JOHN   O.   SMITH 

Champaign's  Reasonable  Jeweler  and  Silversmith 


Opp.  Baardsley  Hotel. 


visit  will 


The:    Oo-Of^ 

The  House  With  the  Christmas  Spirit, 
GOODS'-GIFTS -GALORE 

XHE       CD  O  "  CD  F=^ 


RABINDRA     NATH     TAGORE. 


POK^IS  r>Y  RABINDRA  NATH  TAGORE. 


Selected  by  the  Antlior  for  the  Illinois  Magazine. 
Not  mj  way  of  Salvation,  to  surrender  the  world ! 
Rather  for  nie  the  taste  of  Infinite  Freedom, 
While  yet  I  am  bonnd  by  a  thousand  bonds  to  the 

wheel. 
This  cnp  of  the  Earth  will  ever  be  filled  for  me 
AVith  thy  nectar  of  varied  color  and  fragrance,  O 

God ; 
From  thy  lamp  in  a  thousand  flames  I  will  light 
All  my  world  and  illumine  Thy  temple  divine. 
Not  my  way  the  repression  of  senses  or  searching 

within  me  by  yoga  I 
In  each  glory  of  sound  and  sight  and  smell 
I  sliall  find  Thy  Infinite  joy  and  bliss  abiding: 
My  passion  shall  Inirn  as  the  flame  of  salvation, 
The  flower  of  my  love  shall  become  the  ripe  fruit 

of  devotion. 

— Art  and  Swadeshi. 


F.y  all  means  they  try  to  hold  me  secure  who  love 
mi'  in  this  world.  TJnt  it  is  otherwise  with  thy  love, 
which  is  greater  than  theirs,  and  thou  keepest  me 
free.  Lest  I  forget  them  they  never  venture  to 
h'ave  m.e  alone,  lint  day  passes  by  after  day  and 
tliou  art  not  seen. 

If  I  call  not  thee  in  my  prayers,  if  I  keep  not 
thee  in  my  heart — thy  love  for  me  still  waits  for 
mv  love. 


O  death,  hads't  thou  been  but  emptiness, 
In  a  moment  the  world  would  have  faded  away. 
Thou  art  Beauty;  the  world  like  a  child. 
Rests  on  thy  bosom  for  ever  and  eevr. 

— Art  and  Swadeshi. 
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KABINDKA  NATH  TAGOKE. 
(Mrs.  O.  R.-Seyniorc). 

If  tlie  students  of  our  campns  sliouUl  be  told  that 
a  Browiiiiiii'  or  a  Teiiiiyson  or  some  other  great 
literai-y  personality  had  taken  np  his  abode  among 
them;  they  would  manifest  great  enthusiasm  over 
the  event,  and  count  it  a  wonderful  privilege  to 
hear  the  voice  or  gras])  the  hand  of  such  a  nian. 
Yet  today  as  gTcat  a  personality  is  here  with  us — 
a  writer  who  with  one  single  volume  of.  lyrics  has 
aroused  unusual  stir  in  the  world  of  letters  abroad, 
Mv.  Ezra  Pound,  an  American  poet  living  in  LoU; 
don,  writes  thus  of  the  songs:  "The  appearance 
of  the  ]joems  of  Rabindra  Nath  Tagore,  translated 
by  himself  from  Bengali  into  English,  is  an  event 
in  the  history  of  English  poetry  and  of  world 
]joelry.  *  *  *  We  feel  here  in  Lcuidon,  I  think, 
much  as  the  people  of  Petrach's  time  inust  have 
felt  about  the  mysterious  lost  language,  the  Gln^ek 
that  was  just  being  restored  to  Europe  after  cen- 
turies of  deprivation.  Tliat  Greek  was  the  lamp  of 
our  Renaissance,  and  its  perfections  have  been  the 
goal  of  our  endeavor  ever  since.  I  speak  with  all 
seriousness  when  T  say  that  this  l>egiiining  of  our 
intimate  intercourse  with  Bengali  is  the  opening 
of  another  period." 

When  we  consider  that  the  voluuie  referred  to  if^ 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  wcn-k  of  the  Poet,  w^e 
gain  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  work  and 
of  the  proportions  which  the  "Bengali  Renaissance" 
may  assume.  His  work  includes  twelve  volumes  of 
poems,  besides  many  songs  and  hymns,  five  vol- 
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II UK'S  of  sliort  stories,  six  volumes  of  essays,  an 
opera,  and  several  dramas.  Of  the  dramas,  several 
have  been  translated,  and  one,  "The  Postofifiee," 
will  be  presented  in  London  by  the  Irish  Players 
during-  the  present  season. 

Ill  the  Nation  (London)  of  November  10,  Mr. 
Tagore^.  as  the  anthor  of  (ritanjali  (Song  Offer- 
ings), is  ranked  with  the  gTeat  mystic  poets  of  the 
world.  Says  the  review :  "The  poetry  of  mysticism 
— the  poetry  which  is  inspired  by,  and  seeks  to  ex- 
press, tlie  sonl's  direct  vision  of  reality — is,  or 
should  be,  the  crown  of  literature.  *  *  *  The 
mystic  poet  must  be  at  once — and  in  a  supreme  de- 
gree—an artist,  a  lover,  a  seer.  Genius  of  this 
type  will  always  be  rare;  but  its  importance  for  the 
spiritual  progress  of  linmanity  cannot  easily  be  ex- 
aggerated. The  mystical  poets,  like  the  prophets 
of  old,  are  the  'eyes  of  the  race.'  Thus  the  critic 
characterizes  the  genius  of  Mr.  Tagore. 

In  the  London  Times  (November  7)  we  read: 
"In  reading  them  (The  Song  Offerings)  one  feels, 
not  that  they  are  the  curiosities  of  an  alien  mind, 
but  that  they  are  prophetic  of  the  poetry  that  might 
be  written  in  England  if  our  poets  could  attain  to 
the  same  harmony  of  emotion  and  idea.  *  *  * 
As  we  read  his  pieces  we  seem  to  be  reading  the 
Psalms  of  a  David  of  our  own  times." 

It  is  truly  rare  for  an  author  to  excite  in  any 
country  tlie  enthusiasm  and  reverence  offered  to 
^Ir.  Tagore  at  the  recent  celebration  of  his  50th 
birthday  held  in  Calcutta.  Thousands  of  admirers 
thronged  the  scene  of  the  demonstration  in  his 
honor,  but  not  all  their  plaudits  show  greater  ap- 
preciation than  that  of  the  farmer  or  laborer  cheer- 
ing himself  in  his  daily  tasks  by  singing  the  songs 
of  the  poet,  tl  is  the  great  age  of  literature  in 
Bengal,  the  "Age  of  Rabindranath." 
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WOMAN. 

O  woman,   vou  are  not  merely  the  handiwork  of 
Cxod, 

But  also  of  men ;  these  are  ever  endowing  you  with 
beauty  from  their  hearts, 

Poets  are  a\  eaving  for  you  a  web  with  threads  of 
golden  imagery, 

Painters  are  ever  giving  your  form  ever  new  im- 
mortality, 

The  sea  gives  its  pearls,,  the  mines  their  gold,  the 
summer  gardens  their  wealth  of  flowers, 

To  deck  you,  to  cover  you,  to  make  you  more  pre- 
cious : 

The  desire  of  men's  hearts  has  shed  its  glory  over 
your  youth. 

You  are  one-half  a  woman  and  one-half  a  dream. 
From  Tagore's  Art  and  Swadeshi. 


LOVE'S  ANSWER. 

1  hold  you  as  I  do  my  soul, 
A  trust  that  wearies  not, 
And  is  too  much  a  part  of  me 
To  be  forgot,  to  be  forgot. 

Could  I  recall  the  fleeting  hours, 
Or  stay  the  rising  sun. 
Then  might  I  to  myself  bring  back 
Mj  love,  dear  one,  my  love,  dear  one. 


So  question  thou  my  love  no  more, 
Nor  doubt  that  I  be  true. 
Eternity  will  find  me,  dear^ 
Still  loving  you,  still  loving  you. 


— Bertha  E.  Bourdette. 
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YOUTH. 
RaYiiiond  Macdonald  Alden. 

"Prithee  jio  not  so  fast  along,"  I  said; 
''You  spend  your  breath — are  like  to  stumble  soon." 
"But  breath/'  quoth    he,  "is    naught    when    hus- 
banded, 
And  I  have  much  to  do  ere  it  be  noon. 
Dost  see  you  rainbow-bird,  with  murmurous  tune 
Flitting  before  us,  rpbber  of  every  flower? 
I've  sworn  to  make  him  mine  this  very  hour." 

"At  least  love  not  so  hotly,  then,"  I  said, 
"For  passion  burns  out  wisdom,  and  expires." 
"Then  better  far,"  quoth  he,  "is  wisdom  dead. 
If  undesigned  to  live  amid  these  fires. 
Twas  in  creation's  heart  my  fierce  desires 
Vsavi^  kindled,  and  its  process  shall  one  day 
Transnmte  to  gold  my  elemental  clay." 

"T>ut  dare  not  so  adventurously/'  I  prayed, 

"For  sure  defeat  awaits  the  uncontrolled." 
"Defeat?    The  word  for  other  times  was  made," 
(^uoth  he.    "  'Tis  very  being  to  be  bold. 
Fet  those  with  sinews  shriveled,  blood  turned  cold. 
Take  count  of  coming  chances  as  they  may; 
One  sure  and  glorious  thing  is  mine,  — to-day!"  , 

Once  more  said  I :  "Trust  not  this  world ;  take  heed 

To  tliink  on  God,  and  on  the  w^orld  to  be." 

"To  think  on  God  I  have  l)ut  little  need, 

For  I  have  lately  left  His  hand,"  quoth  he. 

"T  know  not  well  of  His  eternity, 

l>ut  feel  liis  full  pulse  tlirobbing  under  mine. 

And  in  this  sunlight  see  His  strength  outshine." 
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Wlien  next  I  would  have  tutored  him,  I  turned, 

And  lo !  he  was  no  longer  at  my  side. 

Vainly  I  sought  him,  while  the  hot  tears  burned; 

The  world  Avas  wide  around  me;  and  I  cried 

With  trenmlous  heart — "Prav  Heaven  he  have  not 

died ! 
Pray  Fleaven,  though  I  have  lost  him  evermore, 
He  still  pursues  the  rainbow-bird  of  yore." 


Raymond    Macdonald    Alden. 
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SPARROAV'S  NEST. 

Tbis  home  in  the  dome 

Is  a  i^lace  of  delight. 
It's  not  tlie  mnsic  alone 

Nor  the  qniet  at  night 
But  tlie  general  tone 

That's  the  best. 
Yet  n\v  mind  wanders  back 

My  dear,  to  the  bower 
Where  Ave  bnilt  our  first  nest 

In  the  Library  tower. 

There's  joy  in  the  air 

And  our  toAver  abode 
Is  cozy  and  rare 

And  quite  a  la  mode. 
There  isn't  a  care 

In  our  bookish  estate — - 
Yet  I  can't  lielp  compare 

With  our  hone^^moon  home 
Way  up  in  tlie  great 

Auditorium  dome. 
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MODERNITY. 

Last  nijjlit  tlie  Storm-king  called  to  me 
111  accents  deep  and  strong-; 
Tonight  the  softly-Hitting  snow,. 
Like  whispers  of  the  long  ago, 
Would  waft  my  sonl  along. 

And  soon  the  rose's  trembling  tlnsh 
Will  woo  with  snbtler  charm; 
AVhile  hiter  orchards  bending  low 
Or  meads  where  ]nirple  poppies  blow 
AYoiild  shield  me  far  from  harm. 

But  what  of  it?    My  youth  I  slay 
For  such  as  garner  gold; 
And  daily  'mid  the  factory's  moil 
Men  langh  that  they  a  soul  despoil 
God  fashioned  in  His  mould. 

— Arthur  J.  Tieje. 


OLD  LETTERS. 

Old  letters,  yielding  up  a  fragrance  of  dead  days, 
A  fragrance  bitter-SAveet  as  the  earth-mingled  scent 
Of  roses,  which  lieap'd  on  a  grave  stays, 
While  mourners  go,  for  rain  to  rot  and  wind  to  rent. 

To  find  them,  which  you  thought  destroyed,  in  the 

dark 
Of  a  corner  seldom  stirred,  save  for  creatures  small 
That  come  home-hunting  and  to  mark 
If  humans  yet  have  moved  their  hidden  hall; 

And  to  read,  with  sigh  and  smile,  perhaps  a  tear. 
Forgetting  duties  of  today  or  tomorrow. 
Only  living  in  dreamed-through  days  of  yester-year; 
Ah !  'tis  joy  so  filled  a\  ith  pain  I  call  it  Sorrow. 

— Gladys  Moon. 
_ 
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TV,  ILK  HIT  IN  THE  DESERT. 

>VIieii  tvvili^lit  falls  on  the  desert, 

And  tlie  niYi'iad  stars  appear, 
And  tlie  inooii  slieds  lier  effulgent  rays 

Tlirongli  the  sonniolent  atmosfthere. 

The  picture  assuuies  a  witeliery, 

A  fanciful  eery  grace, 
Wlierc  all  tilings  mortal  are  measured 

In  tei-ms  of  limitless  space. 

TieTuains  of  tlie  I'oer  War  breastworks 
And  the  British  soldiers'  graves 

^lutcly  tell  how  men's  lives  are  bartered 
For  tlie  acres  Empire  craves. 

— Mamie  Buncb. 
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ACQUAINTANCE. 

We  have  not  met,  but  I  have  looked 

Into  those  bij^,  bi'i<;ht  eyes; 
Wlio  says  I  can  escape  them  now, 

Or  wish  to,  say  he  lies. 

Say  not  we're  unacquaint  because, 
Our  'quaintance  is  but  looks; 

There's  more  in  those  soft  eyes  of  yours;, 
Thau's  writ  in  some  folks'  books. 

I  would  tlie  barrier  might  be  down 

Between  us,  but,  ah  me! 
Thou  might'st  be  only  human  tlien ; 

O,  sad  discovery. 

Let  fortune  rule  things  as  she  lists, 

Eer  promise  oft  deceives; 
We  both  are  favored  more,  no  doubt, 

And  happier  as  It  is. 

— L.  (\  r.arbcr. 
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DONALD'S  CHRISTMAS. 

(Katharine  T.   Chase). 

J  list  tlio  hreath  of  a  sigh  arose  from  the  pilloAVS 
in  the  dimly-lighted  little  room.  The  girl  sitting 
at  the  l)edside  leaned  over  and  gently  pulled  the 
tattered  qnilt  up  a  little  higher,  and  tucked  it  about 
the  small,  quiet  hody, 

"Cold,  Donald?"  she  asked  with  an  attempt  at 
brightness,  as  she  rose  and  crossed  to  the  fireplace. 

''No,  Enffie,"  came  the  ansAyer,  faint  but  cheery. 

As  the  girl  poked  at  the  fire,  stirring  up  a  slight 
blaze  in  the  dying  embers,  the  tiny  barren  room 
was  partially  illuminated  for  a  moment.  It  was 
spotlessly  clean,  from  the  painted  walls  to  the 
rough  bare  board  floor  on  which  fell  a  grotesque 
shadow  of  the  figure  before  the  fire.  There  was 
nothing  on  the  walls  save  a  few  prints  of  famous 
pictures  cut  from  magazines,  and  pinned  there,  and 
a  little  old  photograph,  of  a  pretty,  sad-eyed  wo- 
man over  the  rude  fireplace.  The  only  furniture 
was  a  rickety  table  with  a  handful  of  cheap  dishes 
and  an  old  one-bnrner  oil-stove  on  it,  a  plain 
straight  chair  by  the  l>ed,  and  the  bed  up  close  to 
the  one  small  window. 

On  the  bed  lay  a  boy  of  six  or  seven.  The  little 
chap  had  a  manly  face,  handsome  brown  eyes,  and 
dark  heavy  hair.  In  his  pale  face  his  eyes  looked 
strangely  large  and  pathetic — almost  ghostl3\  One 
white,  wasted  hand  lay  motionless  outside  of  the 
covers,  and  his  hollow  chest  and  thin  little  form 
scarcely  lifted  the  coverlets  enough  to  show  that 
there  Avas  something  beneath  them. 

The  girl  turned  to  look  at  the  boy,  as  she  hesitat- 
ed, with  the  last  piece  of  wood  in  her  hand.  He 
smiled  quickly  and  tried  bravely  to  suppress  a  lit- 
tle shiver  that  passed  over  him.  With  an  anxious 
look  in  her  usually  clear  grey  eyes,  she  threw  the 
_  ___ 
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stick  on  the  fire,  and,  after  watching  it  fixedly  for  a 
minute,  she  Avent  sh)wly  back  to  the  bedside  and 
looked  doAvn  at  the  pitiful  little  occupant.  She 
was  dressed  siniph  in  a  dark  red  dress,  well-worn, 
but  neat,  and  her  soft  brown  hair  was  brushed 
smoothly  back  from  her  pretty  girlish  face.  She 
was  not  more  than  eighteen,,  yet  there  were  lines  in 
her  face,  of  weary  care,  merging  into  and  disappear- 
ing in  her  sweet  smile  which  came  so  frequently  and 
was  so  fascinating.  There  was  a  pleasing  steadi- 
ness in  the  eey  that  told  how  she  met  emergencies 
and  shouldered  her  heavy  burdens. 

She  glanced  furtively  toward  the  little  table, 
then  asked  in  a  low,  assuring  tone,  ''Are  you  hun- 
gry, dear?  Shall  I  get  you  something  before  you 
go  to  sleep?" 

"^'o,  fank  you,  Euffie,"  came  the  gentle,  far- 
away answer.  "Euffie,  aren't  you  tired?  Won't 
you  go  to  bed?" 

"No,  dear,  I'm  not  a  bit  tired.  I'll  sit  and  talk  to 
you  till  you  can  sleep,  then  after  awhile  I'll  lie 
dow  n  with  you."  She  sat  doAvn  and  took  the  hand 
he  made  a  weak  efl'ort  to  extend  to  her. 

"Rufe,  aren't  the  shadows  funny?  I  was  watch- 
ing you  when  you  put  the  wood  on  the  fire^,  and  it 
made  the  sparks  tly  so  when  you  frew  it  on.  They 
always  make  me  fink  of  witches.  Fire  is  a  pretty 
color,  isn't  it,  'specially  when  it's  burned  down  to 
orange,  and  doesn't  blaze  up.  What  were  you  fink- 
ing of,  Rufe,  when  you  stood  looking  into  it?  I 
always  dream  of  somefing  when  I  watch  it  that 
way.  Were  you  finking  of  somefing  awfully  nice?" 
He  looked  at  her  all  eagerness. 

She  turned  her  face  away  from  the  fire-light  to 
hide  the  quick  pain  the  question  brought,  and  then 
a  sweetly  radiant  smile  came  to  her  lips  as  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  face  of  the  child.  "I  was  think- 
ing there,  Doanld  dear,  but  I  can  dream  eevn  love- 
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lier  tliraiiif^  when  I  ]()(»k  at  yon.  What  would  Sister 
do  ^^itllo^lt  you'' — Jier  voice  caught,  but  she  kept 
smilipg  bravely  at  him.  "Donald,  Sister  can  do 
an^tliing  for  yon,  and  all  day  long  in  the  store, 
I'm  just, tliinking  of  you  and  longing  to  get  back 
to  yon  at  night.  Don't  3'ou  see — anyone  can  watch 
a  tir(^,  ))nt  everyone  hasn't  a  little  brother  like  my 
Donald  to  look  at." 

The  little  boy  sliifted  his  eyes  back  to  the  fire  and 
then  looked  at  her  again.  "Yes,"  he  said  slowly. 
"I  get  used  to  looking  at  the  fire  late  in  the  after- 
noon Avaj  ting  for  you  to  come.  It's  so  grey  and 
lonely  out  of  the  window  then,  I  like  to  look  at  the 
fire  better.  I  can  see  pictures  of  you  in  it,  and  I 
put  you  into  bu-ful  fairy  tales,  and  everyfing  looks 
so  bright  wlien  I  watch  it.  But  I  like  to  look  at 
yon  at  niglit.  linffie,  3'ou're  so  pretty — I  love  to 
look  at  you." 

He  stopped,  tired  out,  and  closed  his  eyes.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  opened  them  and  began  on  the 
shadows  again. 

"Ruffie,  do  you  remember  when  you  used  to  make 
funny  figures  on  tlie  wall  wif  your  hands?  You 
could  make  a  donkey  that  wagged  his  ears,  and  a 
bird  wif  a  long  beak  that  opened  and  shut,  an'  you 
could  tie  a  hankshif  on  your  fingers  and  make  a 
funny  little  old  lady.  I  fink  it's  fun  now  to  pick 
out  fings  that  jnst  happen.  The  fire  makes  shad- 
-  ows  itself.  Do  you  see  the  one  over  there — it's  a 
great  mountain,  an'  when  the  smoke  blows  over, 
it's  clonds  An'  there  where  that  wood  sticks  up 
and  frows  a  shadow  it's  a  'mense  rock  stickin'  up 
in  the  .ocean — 'cause  see  how  the  flames  shoot  up 
and  look  like  big  waves  around  it?  An'  there's  a 
man — yes — a  really,  truly  man,  that  at  the  sides 
are  fings  he's  carrying.  He  has  his  arms  full  of 
somefing.    See  how  good  the  side  of  the  face  is,  Kuf- 
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(ie,  it  looks — liouestly,  Kiife,  don't  you  fink  it  looks 
like  Mr.  Arnold — Sister,  don't  yon?" 

''I'erhaps  it  does,  dear,"  the  i^irl  said  softly,  then 
hurried  on — ''and  see  that  one  over  there — doesn't 
that  make  you  think  of  a  garden  of  pretty  flowers 
Avaviuii  their  heads?  It's  like  the  one  I  saw  today. 
I  went  by  the  greenhouse  and  tliere  Avere  all  kinds 
of  beautiful  holiday  flowers  tliere,  bright  red  ones 
and  yellow  ones;  great  pink  roses — 1  wanted  to 
bring  the  picture  of  them  lionie  to  yon.  Can  you 
see  them?'' 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  inierrn])ted  excitedly,  "an'  were 
there  lilUes — big,  white  lillies  as  mother  used  to 
lov(;?  But  that's  Easter — why — why — liuffie,  1  al- 
most forgot — tomorrow's  riiristnias,  isn't  it?" 

A  slight  cloud  passed  over  the  girl's  face,  "Yes, 
dear,,"  she  said,  "l>ut  there  won't  be  many  surprises 
this  year.    Yon  know — " 

"Oh,  I  don't  care — I'll  have  von  all  dav  long, 
won't  i,  Ruffle?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  she  answered  with  (juick  relief. 
"We'll  have  a  wonderful  time,  won't  we?"  She 
stroked  his  hand  tenderly. 

"Yes — Sister — 1--  I  know  a  secret — a  secret 
about  you — I  wish  I  could  tell  you.''  He  pondered, 
then  looked  up  doubtfully.  "Couldn't  you  pretend 
you  were  someone  else  for  a. little  while,  so  I  could 
tell  you — and  you  wouldn't  know?" 

"That's  just  the  thing — who  shall  I  be?''  she 
agreed,  sndling. 

"I'll  call  you — lAicy — wait  a  minute,"  he  said, 
for  his  voice  was  growing  weak  again  and  s.-oald 
scarcely  be  heard. 

Soon  he  continued —  "Lucy,  Mr.  Arnold  was  here 
this  morning  to  see  me.  He's  so  nice.  He  laughed 
and  joked  wif  me,  an'  told  me  a  wonderful  story. 
He  said  it  was  hard  lines,  he  knew,,  for  a  fellow  to 
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stay    in    this    way — 'cause — 'cause — I    was  cryin' 
when  he  came — 

''Donald,  dear,"  the  girl  interrupted  with  loving 
concern  as  she  pressed  the  little  hand  tighter.  "If 
I  could  only  stay  with  you  eevry  day — " 

"Lucy/'  he  insisted,  "I'm  telling  you  somefing — 
an'  honestly,  it's  the  first  time — I  never  cry — truly 
— an'  he  said^  'Never  mind,  it  is  hard,  lines  I  know, 
old  chap,  but  Ave'll  soon  have  you  out  husslin' 
'round  like  the  rest  of  us" — (Ruth  bit  her  lip  and 
the  tears  came  to  her  eyes  at  the  little  fellow's  hope- 
ful enthusiasm — )  "an'  he  said — are  you  sure  it's 
all  riglit  to  tell  you,  Lucy — Ruth  won't  know?" 
Honor  made  him  look  dubiously  for  assurance. 

"Yes,  I'm  sure,  dear,"  she  comforted.  "Ruth's 
gone  out  for  a  little  while' — but  she's  where  you  can 
call  lier  when  you  want  her." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I've  got  a  secret  to  tell  you — 
we'll  keep  it  together,  shall  we,  and  Rufe  will  know 
tomorrow.  I'm  coming  to  spend  a  few  hours  wif 
you  two  tomorrow,  if  I  may.  Of  course  l  must  tell 
you,  you  see,  to  know  if  I'll  be  welcome.  Would 
you  mind  if  I'd  come  and  do  you  fink  Ru/e  would? 
I  told  him  we'd  be  be-lighted  to  liave  him.  So  he 
said — And  I'm  going  to  bring  i^  big  dinner  all 
cooked  so  Rufe  won't  have  to  work — ho^/'s  that?' 
lie  said,  'Do  you  know — I  had  a  Utter  from  oid 
Saint  Nick,  an'  he's  powerful  busy,  so  he's  goin' 
to  send  somefings  over  hj  me.  I  b'lieve  he  men- 
tioned a  tree  that  would  come  late  in  the  after- 
noon'— Oh,  Rufe,  no  Lucy — a  tree! — with  lots  of 
Ijietty,  sparkly  fings  on  it !  An'  he  said,  'I'm  goin' 
to  bring  Rufe — oh,  I  musn't  tell  you  that,  Lucy, 
I'm  "fraid  Rufe  might  hear.  He  likes  Rufe — he  told 
me  another  secret — he — he  loves  Rufe — do  you  link 
Rufe  loves  him?"  He  waited  for  her  to  answer.  "I 
want  Rufe  again — Do  you?" 
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"Perhnps,  dear,  we'll  think  of  that  some  other 
time,'"  sjie  said  in  a  low,  tense  voice.  "I  know  I 
love  my  Donald,  thonjiii." 

"J^ — ^I  lioi)e  yon  love  him — 'canse  he's  so  good,  an' 
he's  goin'  to  ask  yon.  Y(ni — yon — wonhln't  love  me 
less  if  yon  loved  liim,  wonld  yon?" 

"Oh,  no,  dear,  of  conrse  not,,"  she  assnred  him. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  while  the  little  fellow 
rested,  and  Knth  tenderly  pushed  the  hair  back 
from  his  forehead  and  smoothed  the  (piilt  ont  once 
more. 

The  tire  was  bnrning  low  aagin,  so  objects  were 
jnst  distinguishable  in  tlie  twilight. 

After  a  few  moments  the  boy  gave  a  little  sigh 
and  opened  his  eyes.  "Aren't  yon  sleepy  yet,  dear?" 
the  sister  asked  patiently. 

"No,"  he  nnirmnred,  and  tnrned  his  head  to  the 
Avindow.  The  snoAv  was  blowing  with  a  slight 
breeze  withont,  and  now  and  then  the  little  flakes 
would  striek  the  dark  window  pane,  glisten  there 
for  an  instant  and  then  disappear.  "Rnffie,"  Don- 
ald said — "look — see  on  the  window — doesn't  it 
look  like  tiny  S])arkling  diamonds?  It  makes  me 
shiver  to  fiidv  of  it — s'])osin'  they  were — aren't  they 
bn-fiil?" 

"Yes,  dear,  yon  have  sncli  a  wonderful  imagina- 
tion," she  told  him. 

"I  'magine  fings  all  day  long,"  he  said  with  qnaint 
])athos,  "and  Tlnfe,  what  do  the  stars  make  you  fink 
of?  They  twinkle  an'  twinkle  like  a — a — ^never- 
lastin'  Christmas  tree.  Won't  the  tree  Mr.  Arnold 
brings  be  like  that?" 

"I  think  so,"  the  gril  lu'eathed  softly. 

"Those  are  the  candles  an'  they're  so  bright — 
yon  can  shut  your  eyes  and  still  see  them  an' 
'magine  all  the  pretty  fings  in  between."     He  stop- 
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ped,  exhausted,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he 
coiild  begin  apiin  in  a  feebler  voice  than  ever. 

''Do  they  have  TMiristmas  trees  in  heaven?"  Euth 
(•las])ed  tlie  little  hand  more  closely  and  commenc- 
ed to  stroke  it  sloAxly  He  was  getting  sleepy.  The 
moon  was  shining  on  his  face,  making  it  so  white, 
l)nt  it  was  so  hapi)y.  His  hand  felt  cool  and  she 
pnlled  the  qnilt  n]>  liigher  and  started  humming  a 
soft  little  lullaby  that  he  loved.  Wlien  she  finished 
he  began  to  murmur — his  eyes  closed — in  a  scarce- 
ly audible  tone — ''Tlie  moon — is  so  bright— I  can 
— see — ])eo])le — in  wliite — they  are  — "  she  could 
not  catch  tlie  rest,  and  she  leaned  forward  to-see  if 
lie  were  sleeping.  His  lips  were  parted  only  a  lit- 
tle, and  when  he  s])oke  again  she  had  to  strain  her 
ears  to  hear. 

"I  love  you — Kuftie — and''  she  lost  a  few  words. 
"Oh  see—  see-  -^lother — the  Christmas  bells*' —  the 
deep-toned  mid -night  bells  of  the  city  broke  into 
his  low  babble,  and  when  their  echo  died  away,  she 
listened  vai^ilv  for  more  from  the  child. 
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EVENING. 

Slse  gazes  at  tlie  settinii-  sun — 

The  maid  Avith  the  dreaim-  eves — 
Slie  knows  tlie  day  is  almost  done, 

She  ponders  and  she  sighs. 
Still  into  twiliglit  sits  she  there. 

So  thongiitfnl  and  so  still. 
Till  Dark's  dew-dampness  tills  the  air 

And  Night  creeps  o'er  the  hill. 

— Gladys  Moon. 


TRE  MINIATUKE. 

In  an  antiijne  rosewood  case, 
Fragrant  still  with  scent  of  myrtle. 
Is  a  sweet  and  winsome  face. 
In  an  antiqne  rosewood  case, 
< 'harming  in  yonng  girlish  grace; 
'Rayed  in  old-time  caj)  and  kirtle 
In  an  antiqne  rosewood  case^ 
Fragrant  still  \\\\\\  scent  of  myrtle. 
—IT.  J.  Walcott. 
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THE  SLEEPERS 

Within  an  obsenre  corner  of  the  hall, 

E'en  of  its  owner,  nniyhap,  lon«;'  for^iot, 

Mnte,  dust-laden,  stood  an  olden  harp. 

How  mnch  of  mnsic  slept  within  its  strings — 

As  larks  in  elnvs  ij;rey  branches  rest  till  dawn — 

Awaiting-  the  hand  that  knows  to  bring  it  forth! 

Alas  I  how  often  genins  lies  nnknown, 
Unwakened  in  the  sonndless  depths  of  sonls! 
A  Lazarns,  it  vainly  waits  some  voice 
To  call  the  snnimons:  '"Forth  I   Arise  and  walk!" 

— From  the  Spanish. 
— Harry  Payne  Reeves. 
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THE  ArARTYR. 

(By  Lelaiul  Wooters). 

Every  college  football  team  has  its  lion.  The 
coach  holds  him  on  the  side  lines  nntil  the  last  ten 
breathless  minntes  of  play.  Then  he  pnshes  him 
into  the  fray,  not  necessarily  at  the  right  moment, 
l)nt  at  that  crisis  when  (xcitement  is  at  Avhite  heat, 
and  the  bleachers  londlv  begin  to  demand  their 
idol. 

Goff  was  the  lion  of  New  Kidge.  When  he  race<l 
out  to  the  referee,  handed  him  the  little  wliite  slip 
of  official  admission  and  nimbly  took  his  position 
among  ten  otlier  broad  backs,  New  Ridge  always 
roared  with  anticipation  and  delight.  The  week 
before  the  great  game  with  Norton,  tlie  contest, 
which  was  to  decide  the  football  supremacy  of  four 
states,  Halfback  Goff  Avas  the  man  of  the  hour. 
Norton,  a  neighboring  school,  and  New  Ridge  were 
in  open  feud.  The  Norton  eleven  had  grindy  voAxed 
to  "get"  the  "human  catapult,"  Goff's  nom  de  grid- 
iron. New  Ridge,  confident  of  the  prowess  of  the 
"human  catapult,"  became  sluggish  in  its  security. 

This  is  not  a  football  story.  It  might  have  been, 
thouglv  but  for  two  things.  First — Goff  was  a 
sophomore.    Secondly,  he  Was  very,  very  conceited. 

Goff's  mother  was  a  seamstress  and  a  widow. 
Like  all  mothers,  she  was  ambitious  for  her  son  and 
heir.  Slie  believed  fanatically  in  the  trained  mind, 
and  she  had  outlined  a  future  when  her  son  would 
be  glad  to  take  care  of  her.  I  don't  think  Goff  ever 
knew  about  the  mortgage.  It  costs  to  send  a  young 
man  to  college,  but  ^Irs.  Goff  had  a  pet  theory  that 
education  is  never  too  high-priced. 

One  night,  just  three  days  before  the  great  game, 
God  led  a  select  sophomore  love  feast.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  lamented  the  sad  fact  that 
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the  ti-aditioiial  tMlucatioii  of  the  tirst-year  men  was 
1)eino  j^i-ossly  nei^leeted.  Wliicli  was  something 
more  tlian  a  lament,  as  afterwards  developed. 

About  three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a  dozen 
shivering,  aching  figures  crawled  np  to  their  dorm 
and  from  then  until  davlight  tried  to  divest  them- 
selves of  flypaper,  nnicilage  and  black  paint,  all  of 
Avhich  clung  painfully  to  their  naked  bodies.  Sheep 
shears  luid  also  made  their  hair  irregular  in  places, 
and  they  tried  in  vain  to  retrim  their  woe-begone 
locks. 

"It's  a  loAv  doA\'n,  dirt3',  white-livered,  trick,,  that's 
what  it  is,"  whined  one  of  the  victims,  horribly  sick 
over  his  evening's  rej^ast.  He  had  been  blindfold- 
ed and  fed  Avith  soaked  macaroni.  He  thought  his 
diet  had  l)een  worms. 

Two  other  freslimeu,  busy  applying  hot  cloths  to 
each  other's  back,  merely  looked  at  the  complain- 
ant. Their  anger  was  of  the  kind  which  burns  and 
sizzles  inside  and  takes  away  speech. 

Tlie  next  day  the  president  of  New  Kidge,  a  gen- 
tleman AA'ith  a  strange  avidity  for  knowing  just 
what  went  on  at  college,  decided  to  become  unpop- 
ular. He  arrived  at  this  state  of  mind  after  due 
deliberation.  He  called  Goff  on  the  carpet,  eyed 
him  over  his  glasses  for  several  moments,  and  said : 

"You  led  the  affair  last  night?" 

NoAv  Goft'  A\as  not  a  liar,  so  he  replied  without 
wincing : 

"Yes." 

"Then,"  said  the  president,  with  deadly  accent, 
"I  must  suspend  you  from  New  Ridge." 

The  silence  which  followed  was  broken  only  by 
Goft's  breathing.  For  a  minute  he  stood  twisting 
his  cap  in  his  hands  and  looking  at  the  president 
in  a  sort  of  stujjid  daze.  Rut  the  shock  had  some^ 
how  broken  him,  and  all  he  could  answer  was,  "yes 
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sir,"  ill  a  small,  dry  voice,  and  liiUT}-  out  of  the 
otilice. 

He  walked  to  his  room  in  the  dormitory  trying 
to  stiHe  a  secret  admiration  for  the  president.  That 
anyone  wonld  ha^'e  dared  to  tire  him  was  i)rei)oster- 
ons!  He  conld  hardly  nnderstand  it.  When  he 
got  to  his  room,  thongh,  and  sat  down  on  the  bed 
to  think  it  all  over,  a  fierce  anger  s])rnng  np  in  him. 
Then  his  roommate  came  in,  learned  the  awfnl 
news,  and  advertised  it.    New  Ridge  was  aghast! 

The  evening  Golif  left  it  was  raining.  Down  at 
the  station  gronps  of  sliadowy  fignres  gathered  on 
the  platform  to  do  him  homage.  He  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  college  politicians  and  athletes 
and  listened  with  strange  exultation  to  the  orators, 
who  were  haranguing  the  crowd  from  a  baggage 
truck. 

''Goft  is  going  into  exile,  men,"  began  one  grand- 
iloquently. "Why?  I'll  tell  you  why !  Because  he 
wanted  to  save  us.  He  would  rather  die  than 
peach!" 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  with  wild 
cheers  from  the  crowd.  Golf's  heart  swelled  witliin 
him,  and  a  subtle  feeling  of  greatness  eiivelo])ed 
him. 

"He  is  sacrificing  himself  that  our  great  tradi- 
tions may  remain  halloAved,"  shouted  the  orator. 
"Tonight,,  on  the  eve  of  the  big  game  he  is  leaving 
us,  a  victim  to  an  attempt  to  crush  and  grind  out 
spirit  under  heel.  But  it  will  never  die.  Will  it?" 
(Wild  cries  of  'no,  never')  "We  may  lose  the 
game  tomorrow,  but  Goff's  great  sacrifice  will  live 
Avith  us.  The  memory  of  the  greatest  halfback 
New  Ridge  ever  had  or  ever  will  have  will  always 
remain  green  in  our  hearts." 

The  applause,  which  greeted  the  speaker's  con- 
cluding words,  was  deafening.  Cries  of  "speech 
from  Goff,"  rang  out.    A  dozen  eager  arms  lifted 
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Golf  onto  the  truck.  He  stood  looking  out  over 
the  crowd  with  an  air  of  superb  submissiveness, 
although  his  heart  was  beating  a  regular  tattoo  of 

joy- 

^•'FelloAx-  students,"  he  began  feelingly,  after  he 
had  been  well  'cliec-iiced'  by  a  hundred  lusty  lungs. 
"I  certainly'  appreciate  this.  If  our  great  traditions 
are  carried  on  after  I  have  left,  I  shall  feel  that  I 
have  not  ogne  in  vain." 

He  was  about  to  make  some  suggestion  about 
the  future  rigid  discipline  of  freshmen  Avhen  the 
train  thundered  in,  and  the  baggagemaster  uncere- 
moniously pulled  the  truck  out  from  under  him. 
They  surged  with  him  in  the  smoke  and  rain  to  the 
steps  of  the  coach  and  helped  him  aboard  with  his 
luggage.  As  the  train  pulled  out,  he  opened  a  win- 
dow and  waved  benignh^  to  the  cheering  mass. 
Then  the  train  rolled  on  into  darkness. 

Inside,  warm  and  comfortable,  Goff  settled  back 
in  his  seat  to  relish  his  hegira.  Being  a  young  man 
of  perfect  self  satisfaction,  he  did  this  consistently. 
Goff  intensely  believed  in  himself.  Nor  did  he  wor- 
ship at  his  own  shrine  less  ferventlj^  when  the  rosy, 
cor])ulent  conductor,  who  punched  his  ticket,  re- 
marked Axith  a  sort  of  quizzical  chuckle: 

''Fired,  eh !" 

Now  this  Avas  personal,  but  since  the  conductor 
was  an  old  friend,  (ioff  chose  to  be  magnanimous 
and  replied  briskh- : 

"Yep,  takin'  a  little  vacation,''  and  fell  to  draw- 
ing diagrams  of  football  formations  on  the  flyleaf 
of  a  book.  This,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  was 
distasteful.  He  tore  out  the  flyleaf  and  tossed  it 
under  the  seat.  Chin  in  hand,  for  almost  an  hour 
he  gazed  abstractedly  out  of  the  window  into  the 
niglit. 

Once  he  took  out  his  watch  and  Avas  about  to 
look  at  it  when  the  fob,  emblazoned  with  a  gold 
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N-E,  caught  his  eye.  Slowly  he  removed  it  from 
the  watch  and  put  the  timepiece  back  in  his  pocket 
without  lookiug  at  it.  He  inspected  the  fob,  as  it 
lay  in  the  palm  of  Jiis  hand,  with  a  sort  of  wistful 
air.  It  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  members 
of  the  'Varsity'  in  grateful  appreciation  of  a  dozen 
timely  touchdowns.  Perhaps  it  was  the  memory  of 
those  hard  earned  dashes  through  a  broken  field 
that  caused  him  to  sigh  deeply.  Maybe  he  caught 
a  faint  re-echo  of  pandemonium  in  the  bleachers. 
Au3' way  lie  slipped  the  fob  into  an  inside  coat  pock- 
et and  V)ought  a  cheap  leather  one  from  the  train 
boy,  wlien  that  3'Outh  came  through  the  coach  the 
next  minute,  crying  his  wares. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the  train  reached 
(lOlf's  iiome  town.  The  rain  had  turned  to  sleet. 
Golf  shivered  as  he  watched  the  baggageman  un- 
load his  trunk. 

"S'matter?  Get  booted  out?"  queried  that 
worthy  as  he  recognized  the  owner  of  the  solitary 
trunk. 

^'Uh  huh,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,"  said  Goff, 
a  trifle  ill  at  ease.  ''You  needn't  send  that  trunk 
up  till  morning. 

The  baggageman,  a  former  school-mate,  wanted 
to  ask  more  questions,  but  Goff  left  him  rather  ab- 
ruptly and  walked  toward  tlie  little  ramshackle 
station.  Standing  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  main 
and  only  ^^aiting  room,  through  which  issued  a 
stream  of  pale  yellow  light  from  an  old  smoky 
lamp,  was  the  station  agent,  a  dried  up  little  man 
with  a  squint  an<l  a  rasping  voice.  He  watched  the 
receding  train. 

"Hello,  Uncle  Judd,"  called  Goff,  cheerfully,  as 
he  came  up. 

"Who  is  it?"  squeaked  the  station  agent,  peering 
into  the  darkness.  "Wall,  I  do  declare.  It's  Char- 
ley„  ain't  it !    Come  inside  and  git  warm.    It's  git- 
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tiu'  colder  out.  How  do  ye  happen  to  com©  home 
this  time  a  year,  I  know  yer  mother  ain't  expectin' 
ye." 

The  old  man  stopped  his  chatter  for  a  moment  as 
they  Avalked  througli  the  door  into  the  warm  room 
and  then  asked  with  a  sudden  shrewdness : 

'•Ye  ain't  lired  out,  air  ye?" 

"Guess  you  hit  it  right,"  Goff  acknowledged  with 
a  faint  feeling  of  sheepishness.  Thrusting  his 
hands  too  near  the  red-hot  stove  behind  him,  he 
burned  one  of  his  fingers  painfully.  He  sucked 
angrily  at  the  injured  member. 

"Wall,  I  declare,"  began  Uncle  Judd  again,  re- 
covering his  breath. 

"Does  Silas  meet  this  train?"  interrupted  Goff 
with  a  distinct  note  of  annoyance  in  his  voice. 

A  rumble  of  wheels  on  the  outside  answered  his 
(piestion.  He  bade  the  astounded  station  agent  a 
grulf  good-night  and  went  out,  slamming  tlie  door 
after  him.  Half  way  up  the  platform  he  met  Silas, 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  together  they  walked 
out  to  the  hack.  Goff  climbed  up  into  the  driver's 
seat. 

"I'll  ride  up  here  with  you  like  I  used  to  when  I 
was  a  kid,"  he  said  with  an  attempt  at  jauntiness, 
as  he  waited  for  the  grizzled  hackman  to  untie  his 
team. 

Silas  climbed  to  his  seat  in  silence,  and  they 
jolted  away  over  the  rough,  frozen  road,  the  flying- 
sleet  biting  and  stinging  their  faces.  Goff  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  a  curious  sort  of  gratefulness  to- 
ward the  old  man  on  the  box  beside  him  for  his  un- 
inquisitive   attitude^,   when   Silas   asked   abruptly: 

"Git  yer  walkin'  papers?" 

Goff  nodded  and  gulped  aloud.  A  nasty  flurry 
of  sleet  brought  the  tears  to  his  e3^es.  For  several 
minutes  they  rode  on  in  silence.  In  front  of  a  mod- 
est cottage  Silas  finally  stopped  and  Goff  jumped 
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to  the  groiuid.  He  proftered  the  hackman  a  quar- 
ter, but  Silas  refused  it,  saying: 

"Tliat's  all  right.  I  owe  yer  mother  some  money." 
He  turned  his  team  around  and  drove  quickly 
away. 

Goff  began  to  tiptoe  up  the  walk.  Half  way  to 
the  house  he  remembered  that  he  had  left  the  gate 
open.  The  open  gate  had  been  an  ogre  of  his  child- 
hood. He  walked  back  and  carefully  closed  it.  As 
lie  approached  the  house  again,  a  shaft  of  light 
from  the  sitting  room  fell  on  the  glistening  walk. 
Through  the  half-drawn  blinds  he  saw  his  mother 
sewing.  He  noticed  with  a  pang  that  her  hair  was 
grayer.  She  looked  tired.  He  had  never  before 
known  her  to  stay  up  after  midnight  to  sew.  A  lot 
of  things,  things  that  he  ought  to  have  done,  surged 
into  his  mind.  The  lump  in  his  throat  ached  with 
a  dull,  pulling  jjain. 

At  the  lirst  sound  of  his  crunching  step  on  the 
sleet-covered  porch,  the  door  opened  and  his  moth- 
er stood  on  the  threshold.  She  gave  a  little  gasp 
of  glad  surprise  and  ran  out  to  him. 

''Why,  Charley,"  she  cried,  "what's  wrong?" 

AVith  his  head  on  her  shoulder,  between  great 
racking  sobs,  he  managed  to  tell  her. 

"They  fired  me,  mother.    I  was  to  blame,  too." 

She  smoothed  his  hair  tenderly,  and  with  infi- 
nite understanding  let  him  into  the  cosy  sitting 
room. 

"There,  there,  son,  it's  all  right,"  she  soothed, 
after  he  had  told  her  the  whole  story. 

He  looked  up,  his  jaw^  set  determinedly. 

"But  it's  not  all  right,  mother.  I'm  going  to  get 
a  job  at  Grayson's  in  the  morning,  and  you're  fo- 
ing  to  quit  sewing." 

A  happy  light  shone  through  the  mist,  which 
dimmed  the  wonderful  eyes  for  a  moment. 
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"Tut!  tut!  Charley,  I  couldn't  quit  sewing.  It 
keeps  me  company  when  you're  gone.  You  must 
start  in  the  Avinter  term  at  Hepburn.  Oh,  yes,  you 
must.  You  know  you  promised  me  you  would  grad- 
uate. Now,  run  up  to  your  room.  It's  all  ready 
for  you  and  I  know  you're  sleepy.  Take  the  lamp. 
Tomorrow  we'll  talk  it  all  over." 

ATter  he  had  gone,  she  sat  there  a  long  time  in 
the  firelight.  She  was  looking  beyond  the  long, 
weary  days,  beyond  the  mortgage,  which  was  soon 
due,  beyond  the  lonesomeness  of  her  life  when 
(Jharley  was  away,  beyond  everything,  except — 

The  silver  head  began  to  nod.  Unheeded,  the 
spectacles  dropped  into  the  faded  gingham  apron. 
(Gradually,  the  weary  lines  relaxed.  Fitful  flashes 
from  the  dying  eml>ers  threw  lialos  about  the  old 
rocking-chair.  The  heavy  lids  closed  gratefully, 
and  as  she  slept,  there  came  a  dream.  A  smile,  so 
beautiful  that  it  nuist  have  been  the  gift  of  an  an- 
gel, hovered  about  the  tired  lids  and  magically 
smoothed  away  a  thousand  tiny  wrinkles.  Its  very 
reflection  seemed  to  transform  the  simple  little  sit- 
ting room  into  a  paradise. 

Then  the  fire,  with  a  supreme  flicker,  went  out, 
leaving  the  room  in  darkness. 
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THE  GIRL  NEXT  DOOR. 

Frank  ^Moxon,  1)l1sil^-  engaged  in  'checking  up' 
his  'Ohem.  1'  deslv  ])ansed,  as  Professor  Fligley  held 
the  door  open  in  order  to  allow  a  vonng  lady  to 
enter  before  him.  Peering  near-sightedly  through 
his  glasses,  the  old  instructor  led  the  Avay  toward 
Frank's  desk,  nuinher  ninety-six.  At  number 
ninety-live  he  ])aused,  produced  the  key,  handed  it 
to  liis  fair  companion  with  liis  funny  little  bow, 
murmured  an  introductory  phrase  (in  which  names 
were  entirely  indistinguishable)  in  Frank's  gen- 
t»ral  direction,  and  ambled  slowly  away.  The  new- 
comer wasted  no  time  upon  the  speechless  youth  be- 
side her.  She  bowed  in  answer  to  Professor  Hig- 
ley's  nnirmnr — not  coldly,  be  it  understood,  but 
with  little  invitation  to  intimacy,  and  plunged  Avith- 
out  furtlier  delay  into  the  task  of  making  the  jum- 
bled contents  of  her  desk  agree  in  some  measure 
Avith  tlie  printed  list  before  her.  For  a  time  she 
struggled  in  sih^nce,  but  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  the  task  caused  her  to  give  one  little  sigh,  just 
for  company.  At  tlie  sound,  Frank,  who  was  rapid- 
ly recovei'ing  his  usual  self-])ossession,  cleared  his 
throat  once  or  twice,  and  in  his  humblest  tones 
asked  if  he  could  be  of  any  assistance. 

•'T  am  afraid  it  would  take  too  much  of  your 
time,"  sJje  replied  with  some  hesitation,  and  then, 
as  he  made  an  eager  gesture  of  dissent  she  con- 
tinued, ^'b.ut  I  don't  know  the  names  of  all  these — 
these  tJiiii(/s  here,"  (indicating  the  disordered  lock- 
er) "and  if  you  could  hel})  me  with  some  of  them  I 
would  be  so  much  obliged." 

Fi-ank  assured  her  that  time  was  his  greatest 
asset,  and  that  the  most  important  event  upon  the 
college  calendar  at  that  particular  moment  was  the 
assortment  of  chemistry  apparatus.  They  became 
more  communicative  as  they  guessed  whether  cer- 
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tain  distorted  pieces  of  glassware  were  Erlnmeyer 
Flasks,  oas  bottles,  or  burettes,  and  by  the  time 
both  desks  were  in  order  (for  his  new  friend  in- 
sisted that  she  help  him  in  return,  "Just  to  be 
neii^hborly")  Frank  Moxon  and  the  'girl  next  door,' 
as  lie  mentally  dubbed  her,  were  fast  friends.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  he  asked  if  he  could  carry  her 
books  for  her,  and  she  graciously  gave  him  the  de- 
sired permission. 

At  8:30  that  night,  Frank  nught  have  been  seen 
'boning'  vigorously.  "Early  start:  goin'  to  get  a 
stand  in  with  "Old  Higieyp"  was  his  comment,  and 
his  room-mate,  Eobert  Boyd,  nodded  silently.  He 
liad  taken  Chemistry,  and  wished  that  he,  too,  had 
begun  with  a  'stand  in  I'  At  10:30  Frank  looked 
up  from  his  book,  and  glanced  meditatively  at  the 
boy  opposite.  "There  is  some  girl  next  to  me  in 
Chem.  Lab.,  Bob,"  he  remarked.  "She  sure  is  a 
queen." 

"What's  her  name?  What  does  she  look  like?" 
qiu'ried  that  individual  rather  doubtingly.  "That 
kind  are  few  and  far  between." 

"I  don't  know  what  her  name  is.  Doc.  Higley  in- 
troduced us,  but  you  know  how  he  sort  of  mugles 
anything  lie  says  outside  of  lecture,  and  I  didn't 
get  her  name  at  all.  Some  classy  Jane,  though. 
She's  almost  as  tall  as  T  am — you'd  never  call  her 
big,  though."  He  paused  a  moment,  his  eyes  cast 
u]>ward  reflectively,  a  reminiscent  smile  cnrviug 
his  lips,  "Light  hair — blue  eyes — dinqile  in  her 
cheek,  l)ut  say,  I>ob,  you  just  cmght  to  see  her 
smile." 

"(lee!  She  must  have  been  a  dream  to  make  a 
woman-hater  like  you  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Vou 
ahvays  were  lucky,  though.  But  let's  turn  in.  I 
want  to  get  to  my  'eight  o'clock'  on  time,  for  once." 
A  little  earlier  in  the  evening,  a  very  similar 
scene  was  enacted  some  six  blocks  away.  The  'girl 
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next  door'  closed  lier  book,  and  sat  indnstriously 
looking  at  nothing.  At  length,  she  spoke.  "There 
is  a  l)03^  next  jne  in  Chemistry  that  reminds  me  a 
little  of  LaAvrence  Grantham.  Yon  remember  him, 
don't  yon,  Syl?  lie  has  the  same  funny  combi- 
nalion  of  dark  hair  and  bine  eyes,"  a  little  hesita- 
tion, then,  "he  seems  rather  nice,  too." 

"Did  yon  meet  him,  Louie?"  inquired  'Syl,'  and 
she  let  poor  Ovid  drop  with  a  bang. 

'Louie'  sliook  lier  head  slowly,  and  then  sudden- 
ly' added,  "Yes,  I  did,  too.  Doctor  Higley  intro- 
dured  us,  but  I  didn't  understand  his  name." 

Dr.i'ing  the  lal)oratory  x)eriods  on  the  following 
WcHlnesdaj'  adn  Friday  Frank  and  his  neighbor  be- 
came ver^'  friendly,  and  although  neither  could 
lind  out  the  other's  name,  the  friendship  promised 
to  become  lasting.  The  next  week  it  was  the  same, 
and  the  next,  and  then  came  a  day  which  Frank 
marlced  with  red  ink  upon  his  desk  pad,  and  which 
almost  caused  the  'girl  next  door'  to  lapse  into 
jtocii-y  (slie  realized  her  danger  in  time,  though, 
and  saved  herself).  Frank  had  been  to  his  room 
just  before  going  to  class,  and,  expecting  to  meet 
his  room-mate,  had  stuffed  the  mail  into  his  pocket. 
Stooping  to  pick  up  liis  match  box  while  in  the 
lalioratory,  a  letter  slid  from  his  pocket,  and  drop- 
]>ed  unnoticed  to  the  floor.  A  moment  later,,  he 
started  for  the  store-room  without  discovering  his 
loss.  In  his  absence,  his  fair  ueiglibor  found  it. 
Slie  picked  it  up,  and,  though  feeling  a  little  guilty, 
read,  'Mr.  Robert  IJoyd,  1109  West  ( 'ollege  Avenue, 
Arlington.'  Slie  returned  it,  saying  that  it  had  just 
faUeu  from  liis  pocket.  He  thank<Ml  her,  and 
thought  no  more  about  the  matter.  Presently,  she, 
too,  liad  cause  to  visit  the  store-room.  Scarcely 
liad  slie  left,  when  Frank  noticed  that  for  the  first 
time  since  their  meeting  she  had  brought  a  book  to 
the  laboratory.     With  a  hasty  glance  toward  the 
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store-room,  lie  stepped  over  and  turned  back  the 
cover  of  the  book.  There  it  was  on  the  flv-leaf, 
Svlvia  Rand,  917  West  Morton  Avenue  I  Yes,  that 
was  the  place  he  had  gone  that  first  afternoon  (and 
two  or  three  or  four  other  afternoons),  but  fearing 
her  immediate  return,  he  closed  the  ])Ook,  and  step- 
ped back  to  liis  place. 

That  evening,  Frank  decided  that  he  wanted  to 
go  to  the  dance  to  be  given  a  week  from  the  follow- 
ing Friday,  and  that  he  would  go  with  none  other 
than  the  'girl  next  door  I'  Accordingly,  he  called 
up  917  West  Morton  Avenue,  and  asked  for  Miss 
Rand.  In  a  few  moments,  a  voice  said,  "This  is 
iMiss  Rand.    What  is  it,  please?" 

"This  is  Frank  Moxton  speaking.  I  liave  never 
thouglit  to  ask  whether  or  not  you  cared  for  danc- 
ing, but  if  you  do,  there  is  one  on  Friday  of  next 
week  which  I  think  you  would  enjoy.  Do  you  care 
to  go?" 

A  momentary  pause  ensued,,  as  if  the  person  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire  were  trying  to  recall 
something  half  forgotten,  then  the  voice  answered, 
"TVl  be  glad  to  go  if  my  room-mate  would  not  be 
left  alone." 

Frank  hesitated  never  an  instant.  "My  own 
room-mate,  Robert  Boyd,  asked  me  only  a  few  min- 
utes ago  if  T  knew  any  girls  avIio  might  go,  and  I 
told  him  no,  but  if  she  will  consent,  I  know  he  will 
be  delighted."  (Sotto  voh-e :  "Say,  you'll  be  de- 
lighted, quick.") 

Rack  came  the  answer,  "Well,  if  you  will  hold 
the  "phone  a  minute,  I  will  ask  Ruth  noAv." 

!r?oon  came  the  welcome,  "Hello.  She  says  she 
Avill  be  most  happy.  And  will  you  boys  come  about 
nine.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  go  until  then,  but 
it's  so  close  that  w^e  can  easilv  walk  over  in  five 
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minutes.    We  won't  miss  more  tlian  the  first  three 
or  fonr  dances." 

It  took  somewhat  of  a  struggle  to  persuade  Boyd 
to  go  at  all,  but  by  nine  of  the  appointed  evening- 
lie  was  somewhat  resigned,  and  a  fairly  willing  vic- 
tim, so  that  it  was  promptly  on  the  hour  when  the 
two  boys  ascended  tlie  steps  and  rang  the  bell.  The 
door  was  opened  almost  immediately,  and  two 
cloaked  and  hooded  figures  came  forth  into  the 
blackness.  The  shorter  one  gave  a  little  exclama- 
tion, "Oh :  It's  so  dark  that  I  can't  tell  one  of  you 
froni  the  other,  but  I'm  Sylvia  Randall.  We'll  just 
do  away  with  introductions,  because  it's  late  as  it 
is,  and  at  college  everybody  ought  to  know  every- 
body else,  anyway."  (Uoyd  was  a  quite  willing 
victim  by  this  time). 

A  shadow  proclaiming  itself  to  be  Frank  Moxon 
tletnched  itself  from  a  similar  shadow,  which  an- 
swej'ed  to  the  name  of  Boyd,  and  offered  a  shadowy 
arm,  and  the  party  were  off.  A  lively  stream  of 
nonsense  was  kept  up  during  the  short  walk,  and 
Avhen  the  'Gym'  was  reached,  all  were  breathless 
with  laughter.  Frank  opened  the  door,  and  the 
three  passed  him.  Then,,  as  he  entered,  his  compan- 
ion turned,  and  he  looked  into  the  face  of  a  perfect 
stranger. 

"I  thought  you  were  in  my  Latin  class.'' 

"I  thought  you  were  the  girl  at  the  next  desk," 
came  simultaneously  from  the  two,  but  as  Frank's 
voice  was  heard,  the  second  hooded  figure  started, 
threw  back  the  hood,  and  the  'girl  next  door  was 
revealed.  Just  one  moment  they  stood,  astonish- 
ment holding  all  four,  then  laughter  came  in  such 
ringing  peals,  that  the  little  entrance  rang. 

"Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  such  a  mix-up?" 
gasped  Miss  Rand,  wiping  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
"You  must  be  the  man  whose  desk  is  next  to  Louie's, 
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pardon  me,  Miss  Ruth  Webster,  and  you  thought 
my  name  was  her's,  but  how — ?" 

•'That  book  she  had  at  class  Wednesday.  It  must 
have  been  yours,"  broke  in  Frank,  ''but  how  did 
you  come  to  accept  the  invitation  when  my  name 
was  strange?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  am  such  a  poor  hand  at  remem- 
bering names,  and  I  knew  that  yours  was  familiar. 
I  know  where  I  saw  it.  It  was  written  in  your 
room-mate's  Latin  book." 

"You  know  Boyd,  then?" 

"Yes,  but  I  could  not  remember  his  name  at  all 
when  you  called  up.  You  seemed  to  know  me  so 
well,  and  Ruth  was  so  delighted  over  the  prospect 
of  going  with  Mr.  Boyd — you  were,  too,  Louie, 
don't  shake  your  head  at  me — that  I  never  thought 
that  I  knew  him,  so  it's  all  right,  only  I  know  I 
shall  die  if  I  ever  laugh  so  again.  But  let's  not 
stand  here  all  night.  They're  playing  a  waltz,  and 
we  can  be  ready  in  time  for  the  encore  if  we  hurry. 
Let's  change  partners,  though,  for  Louie's  sake. 
Come  on." 

And  they  came. 

— N.  G.  Wood. 
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If  aii}^  future  age  should  sweep  away  our  religion 

as  was  done  for  Greece  and  Home,  what  crumbling 

debris  would  mark  our  traditions  of 

CHRISTMAS      ^|j^  Christ  as  would    our    Christmas 

I N 

LITERATURE  ^tories?  The  Iliad  is  as  engrossing 
to  us  now  as  it  was  to  those  who  had 
not  lost  their  illusions,  and  mayhap  there  will  be  a 
little  more  zest  in  life  for  someone  in  the  distant 
future  because  of  reading  the  Christmas  Carol. 
Perliaps  learned  scholars  will  gravely  discuss  "The 
Night  Before  Christmas,"  and  carefully  follow 
marginal  notes  telling  what  Comet  and  Vixon  and 
mistletoe  were,  and  what  the  quaint  tradition  of 
St.  Nicholas  and  the  stockings  signified. 

Perhaps,  too,,  these  tales  will  be  read  more  eager- 
ly for  their  strangeness,  when  the  monthly  maga- 
zines are  stuffed  to  the  cover  with  overdone  stories 
of  other  traditions.  At  any  rate,  they  will  offer 
valuable  material  to  those  studying  our  customs. 

For  most  of  us,  appreciation  of  Christmas  is 
greatest  second  hand — as  it  comes  to  our  attention 
in  old  time  song  and  story — as  we  enjoy  the  enjoy- 
ment tlie  children  feel — as  we  watch  the  busy  marts 
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oppressed  with  gift-evil — or  as  we  contemplate  the 
wonder  of  it  all  I  And  these  are  some  of  the  reasons 
Christmas  holds  such  a  place  in  our  literature — 
whether  it  l)e  Brete  II arte  or  Baumbach. 


There  are  those  that  scorn  the  idea  that  Illinois 
A\ill  ever  liave  any  name  in  letters.  There  are 
critics  that  still  believe  that  there  is 
ILLINOIS  little  literary  good  save  that  which 

IN  LETTERS  comcs  from  Boston  or  New  York.  In 
Illinois  a  new  idea  has  sprung  up, 
wliich  is  the  preposterous  suggestion  that  from 
farms  and  factories  of  the  west,  as  much  as  from 
the  smuggish  self-satisfaction  of  New  England  can 
come  a  true  expression  of  the. American  people.  It 
is  also  advanced  that  possibly  some  of  our  com- 
mercial forms  of  expression,  the  great  j^ress,  the 
stage,  or  some  kind  of  advertising,  may  some  day 
take  the  place  of  the  Tiovel  or  the  short  story,  even 
as  the  epic  and  the  long  novel  were  displaced. 

Yet  even  taking  the  present  conception  of  what 
letters  ought  to  l)e,  Illinois  is  not  entirely  barren. 
There  are  some  great  names  and  great  literary  hab- 
itats in  the  state.  Our  universities  have  a  few  other 
interests  besides  tlutse  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
coddling  moth  or  the  tensile  strength  of  reinforced 
concrete.  Some  of  the  people  there  eevn  out-Tran- 
script Boston  in  literary  classicism,  while  others, 
like  Hearst  or  Pulitzer,  are  in  the  van  of  the  new 
romanticists.  Then  there  are  centers  where  people 
gather  who  are  interested  in  the  near-literary 
sketches  of  the  theater.  There  are  numerous  people 
who  write  on  rural  and  technical  subjects  in  a  real- 
ly literary  manner.  According  to  present  stand- 
ards Illinois  is  far  from  being  literarily  deceased. 

— - 
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HoAv  fine  it  is  to  be  sarcastic  and  wittv  and  epi- 
j;]'amtic  I  Flow  exqnisite  it  is  to  see  victims  writhe 
and  faces  cloud  witli  mortification! 
"•"•^^  Wliat  sn'itle  pleasure  there  is  to  be 

SATIRIST  found  in  torturing  the  loneh'  by  ex- 

tending pity  where  sympathy  is 
craved  I  How  much  more  crude  it  is  to  show  con- 
tempt by  w<»rd  or  deed  than  to  use  the  cutting  im- 
])lements  of  satire.  To  scorn  artistically  is  an  art 
of  tlie  first  magnitude — just  as  to  ignore  system- 
atically is  a  great  science. 

To  reach  tlie  heighth  of  the  art  factitious  one 
might  use  several  routes.  One  miglit  study  Dean 
Swift  or  go  into  society.  Or  one  might  become  an 
instructor,  professing  to  know  all,  or  a  corner  of 
all.  and  to  bave  tliought  ab)ng  every  line  that  the 
student  thinks.  Then  one  sliould  consider  all  such 
thouglits  contemptuous  and  childish,  and  fit  only 
for  scorn.  'Tis  best  to  keep  somewhat  in  touch  Avith 
tem]»oral  things  and  arouse  a  little  interest  else  one 
\\ill  liavc  fewer  o]»portuiiities  to  use  the  snub  di- 
rect or  the  A\'ithering  scorn-blast. 

Egoism  and  self-approval  should  be  cultivated 
as  tbey  help  wonderfully.  Suital>le  material  for 
practice  may  be  found  in  the  class  room.  Enthus- 
iasm is  one  of  the  ripest  fields  for  harvest,  and  af- 
ter that  comes  modesty. and  shyness.  A  few  mo- 
ments' consideration  will  reveal  the  likeliest  vic- 
tims. 


SHOP  TALK. 

Tj'anslation  is  a  terrible  strain  on  poetry.  It 
^\•renches  and  racks  like  medieval  dungeon  torture, 
and  poetry  often  seems  as  much  mutilated  after 
translation  as  the  ])oor  lines  on  paper  seem  insig- 
nificant comi)ared  with  the  beauty  of  the  thought 
that  inspired  them    In  this  issue  is  found  some  of 
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the  beautiful  verse  of  the  first  poet  of  India,  and  as 
we  read  it  we  can  only  imagine  how  exquisite  it 
must  be  in  the  original.  It  is  not  often  given  to  a 
college  magazine  to  present  such  distinguished  con- 
tributions as  that  of  Mr.  Tagore  and  Dr.  Alden, 
and  the  only  way  we  can  even  in  a  measure  repay  is 
by  the  extent  of  our  appreciation. 


FAEEWELL,  CAP  AND  BELLS. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  our  earnest 
and  interested  friend  and  advisor,  Mr.  Guild,  the 
Illinois  Magazine  has  decided  after  much  consulta- 
tion and  meditation,  to  bury  its  slap  sticks.  Here- 
after, vaudevillian  wit  and  humor  nmst  not  in- 
trude, per  se,  but  we  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that 
humor  will  l)e  found  in  generous  allowances,,  in  the 
other  departments  of  the  magazine.  Sargasso,  Sea 
of  Derelicts,  will  be  devoted  to  derelicts  of  every 
description,  verse,  story,  sketch  or  anecdote,  and 
as  in  the  past  many  treasures  have  been  found 
among  the  flotsam,  so  we  hope  that  this  department 
will  in  the  future  be  not  less  interestinu'. 


THE  COLLEGES  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Ileginniug  with  next  issue  the  Illinois  .Magaziue 
is  ]jhinning  to  publish  a  series  of  illustrated  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  of  the  colleges  of  Illinois.  That 
there  is  much  interest  in  student  life  is  manifested 
by  llie  many  articles  in  various  publications  deal- 
ing with  oui'  larger  universities.  The  student  life 
of  some  of  the  institutions  of  our  state  is  as  dis- 
tinctive and  as  interesting  as  can  be  found  any- 
where, and  without  doubt  is  well  worth  hearing 
about.  The  first  numl)er  of  the  series  will  liave  to 
do  with  the  James  Millikin  LTniversity  at  Decatur, 
which  is  in  manj^  respects  unique. 
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SARGASSO,  SEA  OF  DERELICTS. 


THE  MAGISTER'S  FORUM. 

(Bv  the  Senior  Philosopher). 

"-My  landlord/'  said  my  friend  Friedrich  Froe- 
liehe,  "is  very  much  different  from  th^  ordinary 
mortal.  He  doesn't  try  to  exert  a  great  moral 
force  on  his  roomers;  his  wife  doesn't  try  to  motli- 
I  r'  lliem  to  death;  and  he  doesn't  mind  a  little  noise 
Jiow  and  then.  He  likes  to  talk  and  he  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Heintz  Grocery  Checker  Club.  I  am 
sure  that  you  would  enjoy  talking  to  him — w^on't 
you  come  over?" 

I  gladly  accepted  his  invitation  and  soon  was 
being  introduced  to  Mr.  Hammerschein,  ideal  land- 
lord, (Terman  philosopher,  and  good  fellow.  He 
was  jolly-faced  and  bay-windowed,  and  when  he 
talked  he  accented  his  words  in  unexpected  places, 
so  that  with  liis  naive  observations  and  manner,  he 
left  the  same  impression  as  a  humoresque  by  a  good 
orchestra. 

-Mother  Hammerschein  was  a  pleasant-faced,  sil- 
very gray  old  lady,  and  T^ucy,  their  daughter,  was 
like  Iier  fathca*.  She  was,  ])erhaps,  seventeen,  and 
sui'ln-iently  attractive  to  have  escorts  to  every 
dramatic  event  the  town  aff'orded.  In  almost  her 
first  sentence  she  told  me  of  her  high  scliool  dra- 
matic club. 

Thci-e  was  also  present  Dr.  Phihulelphus  Tiukel, 
wliom  I  liad  met  before,  and  who  is  well  known  at 
tlie  University;  also  a  friend  of  Lucy  Ilammer- 
schein's,  with  whom  I  had  a  nodding  acquaintance, 
JMiss  Lorna  Swift.  ]Miss  Swift  is  a  very  attractive 
young  lady. 

She  was  congratulating  Dr.  Tinkel  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
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American  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Folk- 
lore, and  then  remarked,  "What  a  lot  of  persidents 
we  do  have  here — President  of  the  Checker  Club 
and  Folk-lore  Association,  and  did  yon  know  it,  the 
girls  elected  me  President  of  the  Kookery  Klub, 
(spelled  with  two  K's.)'' 

Enthnsiastically  Freddy  burst  in — "And  Lucy 
is  president  of  the  High  School  Dramatic  Club.  I 
ain't  president  of  anything,  but  I'm  chairman  of  the 
Ag.  Club  New  Year's  Resolution  Committee — ain't 
you  somethin'  "  turning  to  me. 

I  modestly  OAvned  being  President  of  the  Nevada 
County  Students'  Association. 

"\Vhy,  we're  all  presidents,  aren't  we,"  cried 
Lucy.    "Mother,  weren't  you  ever  president?" 

"Why,  Lucy,"  said  Mother  Hammerschein,  who 
had  just  stepped  in,  "Only  men  are  presidents." 

"Motlier  was  a  Lehrerin,  though,  which  is  much 
higher  than  a  president,"  broke  in  Mr.  Hammer- 
schein, who  Avas  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  a  teacher.  "So  all  we  are  bosses,  what  you 
call  it,  Ma-gis-ters.  We  should  have  a  Ma-gister 
Club,  to  talk  into."  And  the  result  was  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Magisters'  Forum,  where  talk  was 
primal  in  importance,  and  we  all  signed  the  con- 
stitution which  Freddy,  being  mathematicl  and  ex- 
act, required.  ■'■  ' 

"But  there  are  so  many  organizations,"  said  Dr. 
Tinkel,  "Here,  let  us  have  a  club  with  no  organiza- 
tion,, and  no  President.  We  don't  need  any — we 
are  all  presidents,  aren't  we?"  So  the  Magisters' 
Forum  became  a  headless  league.  It  was  a  strong 
one,  too,  for  it  was  founded  on  personalities.  Dr. 
Tinkel  liked  it,  for  he  could  talk  to  Mr.  Hammer- 
schein, and  hear  the  ideas  of  the  young  folks,  to  be 
])ui]t  into  verse.  Mr.  Hammerschein  liked  it,  for 
it  gave  him  an  audience.  Lucy  liked  it,  for  she 
liked  company,  and  so  did  Mother,  for  the  company 
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complimented  ber  preserves.  Miss  Swift  liked  to 
be  with  Lucy,  and  to  tell  tlie  truth  that's  why  Fred- 
die liked  to  be  there.  Well,  yes,  you  have  got  me  in 
a  corner.  I'm  a  philosopher,  and  liked  the  talk,  but 
I'll  have  to  admit  that  was  a  subordinate  reason. 
As  I  said  ])efore,,  JMiss  Swift  is  an  attractive  young- 
lad  j. 

Note — More  about  the  Magister's  club  will  fol- 
low ) . 


WUELIE  THE    SENIOK    GOT    HIS    WISDOM. 

A  Just-So  Story"  with  apologizes  to  Kipling. 

jN'ow,  listen,  oh  best  beloved,  for  this  is  the  one 
best  bet  of  the  Guy-that-Knows-it-All.  There  was 
once  in  the  palmy  days  of  yore  A-Senior  who  lack- 
ed a  modifying  term.  There  were  Green  Freshmen, 
IJragging  Sopliomores,  and  Jolly  Juniors,  but  A 
Senior  with  nothing  but  a  capital  S.  This  sad 
and  startling  fact  annoyed  A  Senior,  and  he  went 
to  the  Great  Grand  Gum  Chawmper,  whose  mouth 
was  then  closed,  (remember  that,  best  beloved, 
his  mouth  was  then  closed)  and  he  said,,  "Oh,  Great 
Grand  Gum  Chawni^er,  can  you  tell  me  where  and 
liow  I  may  acquire  an  adjective  suited  to  my  years 
and  dignity?-' 

IJut  the  Great  Grand  Gum  Chawmper  champed 
on,  for  his  mouth  was  then  closed,  as  you  remem- 
ber, and  niade  no  reply  save  a  vacant  stare.  With 
disgust,  A  Senior  walked  on  until  he  met  the 
Greasy  Grind,  whose  nose  was  for  everlasting  in  a 
book,  and  he  propounded  the  same  question.  The 
Greasy  Grind,  however,  only  waggled  his  left  eye- 
brow, witliout  lifting  liis  nose,  which  was  for  ever- 
lasting in  a  book,  and  said,  "Go  to,  thou  idle  search- 
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or !    Cease  from  thy  prattle  and  babbling.    Concen- 
trate." 

A  Senior,  much  cast  down,,  entered  the  renown- 
ed emporiuin  of  the  Great  and  Only  T.  AVad,  and 
there  again  he  expounded  his  need  of  an  adjective. 
The  Great  and  Only  T.  Wad,  who  is  never  appar- 
ent, sent  word  by  his  Flunkies  and  Hash  Slingers 
that  "Eat  and  Enn"  were  his  only  words. 

Then  a  Senior,  filled  ^\ith  cake,  candy,  and  coffee, 
the  three  great  C's  of  life,  met  A  Fusser,  who  is  al- 
ways pink  and  white  and  has  just  had  a  shoe  shine. 
A  Fusser  knew  nothing  about  anything  but  fussing, 
but  at  that  not  even  the  Fussette,  who  was  his  one 
and  only  girl  (for  that  week)  could  beat  him.  Coos 
and  sibilant  sighs  were  all  A  Senior  culd  get  A 
P^isser  to  emit,  so  he  travelled  on  in  high  disdain. 

"IJeliold,"  cried  A  Senior,  "here  comes  my  Most 
High  and  AVorthy  Class  Advisor,  the  Bald  Headed 
Professor,  whose  glasses  always  teetered  on  the 
edge  of  his  nose.  But  the  Bald  Headed  Professor, 
whose  glasses  always  teetered  on  the  edge  of  his 
nose,  growled,  casting  down  The  Illini,  "If  you 
want  to  knoAV  anything  read  that.  Without  doubt, 
all  that  is  published  therein  is  great  and  excellent." 

So  A  Senior  caught  it  up  carefully,  and  the  first 
words  to  meet  his  gaze  Avere  these,  "Lee  Pauline, 
the  Hypnotist  at  the  Orpheum.    He  knows  it  all." 

A  Senior  went  down  the  street  with  most  undig- 
nified capers  of  joy,  and  at  last  he  arrived  at  the 
One  and  Only  Orpheum  Show.  Here  A  Senior  en- 
tered in.  He  came  out  again  the  same  and  not  the 
same.  He  liad  got  wise.  Next  morn  he  met  his  ac- 
(pmintances  of  the  day  before,  and  he  said  in  a  loud 
and  altogether  important  tone,  "Piehold,  I  am  no 
lomjer  merely  A  Senior  with  a  capital  S ;  I  am  A 
Wise  Senior." 

At  that  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Grand  Gum 
Chawmper,  whose  mouth  till  then  was  closed,  fell 
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open  Avith  a  avoozt  smack ;  the  Greasy  Grind  let  fall 
Jiis  book  in  Avbieli  liis  nose  bad  been  buried  for  ever- 
lasting; the  Great  and  Only  T.  Wad,,  who  is  never 
apparent,  appeared;  A  Fusser  stopped  cooing  and 
sighing  for  a  whole  minute;  and  the  Bald  Headed 
Professor's  glasses  teetered  clear  oft'  the  edge  of  his 
nose  as  he  said,  "Bless  you,  my  son,  you  once  went 
to  school  to  me." 

But  A  Senior,  who  was  now  and  ever  shall  be  A 
Wise  Senior,  cried  as  do  all  who  have  wisdom  and 
\inderstanding,  "Blessings  on  the  Great  Illini, 
which  can  do  no  wrong,  and  on  the  One  and  Only 
Orpheum  Show  I'' 

Henceforward  then,  oh  best  beloved,  follow  this 
precept  of  A  Wise  Senior,  "When  your  classes  in- 
terfere with  the  Orpheum,  cut  the  classes,  for,  with- 
out doubt,  at  the  Orpheum  only  shall  you  gain  true 
wisdom  I" 

—Nellie  R.  Roberts,  '13 


THE  EAVESDROPPER. 

1  had  grown  tired  of  watching  the  dancers  and 
had  walked  out  upon  the  balcony  Avhich  overlooked 
the  street.  It  was  nearly  deesrted.  Now  and  then 
a  lonely  pedestrian  passed  or  a  taxi-cab  sputtered 
by,  and  were  gone  on  their  \\?ij  into  the  night. 

The  music  stopped  and  a  crowd  of  dancers  push- 
ed their  Avay  out  into  the  fresh  air.  One  couple  sat 
down  so  close  to  my  refuge  behind  a  huge  palm 
that  their  conversation  was  plainly  audible.  I  paid 
little  attention  to  it  at  first,  knowing  that  conversa- 
tions between  dances  are  all  very  much  alike  and 
infinitely  stupid.  But  I  heard  a  woman's  name 
spoken  and  my  attention  Avas  riveted. 

I  cannot  describe  the  world  of  images  and  sensa- 
tions that  crowded  through  my  brain  at  the  word. 
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A  year  ago  it  would  have  been  a  transport  of  joy 
that  sound  liad  sent  me  into,  now  the  thrills  that 
went  through  me  were  deeper  if  anything,  but  the 
feeling  was  one  of  hopelessness,  and  a  wild  desire 
to  know  what  I  hardly  dared  to. 

A  year  ago  all  my  hopes  and  fears  had  been 
bound  uj)  in  the  woman  who  bore  that  name.  It 
was  but  little  less  than  a  year  since  I  had  been  al- 
loAved  to  see  her;  since  an  acquaintance  that  had 
meant  so  much  to  me  had  been  brought  to  an  end 
for  a  reason  it  seemed  I  should  never  know.  A 
court  from  which  I  could  not  appeal  had  given  its 
verdict  and  declined  its  reasons. 

That  these  people  knew  something  of  her  was 
plain.  Perhaps  I  might  now  hear  what  I  had  wish- 
ed so  long  to  know.  My  restless  spirit  might  be 
satisfied  with  a  reason;  at  any  rate  the  helpless  sen- 
sation of  knowing  too  late  could  be  no  worse  than 
speculation  as  torturous  as  it  was  fruitless.  And 
I  listened  as  a  man  on  trial  for  his  life  listens  for 
his  sentence. 

The  girl  was  telling  the  story.  "Her  engagement, 
you  know,  was  broken  about  a  year  ago.  I  never 
saw  the  man  thougli  she  wrote  me  a  great  deal 
about  him.  He  must  have  been  a  rather  brilliant 
fellow,  I  believe.  She  told  me  about  their  parting 
when  I  got  liome  from  the  West.  And  she  seemed 
to  feel  pretty  badly  about  it.  She  would  never  say 
so,  but  something  was  wrong  and  I  think  she  would 
have  told  me  about  anything  else.  But  after  that 
first  time  I  saw  her  she  never  mentioned  his  name 
and  I  had  no  reason  to  bring  it  up.  Most  of  the 
time  she  seemed  a  good  deal  as  she  always  did.  But 
sometimes  she  falls  to  brooding  and  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  anything  around  her.  If  I  call  her  atten- 
tion she  will  start  a  little  and  sometimes  make  me 
repeat  questions. 
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'•Yes,  she  did  speak  of  him  once  more.  It  was 
shortly  after  I  got  home.  They  had  broken  up  but 
a  few  days  before  I  came.  'A  month  ago  today,' 
she  said,  "I  was  ]iapi»y.  I  don't  think  anyone  was 
ever  ha])]»ier  than  I.  And  I '  bnt  she  never  fin- 
ished the  sentence." 

"Bnt  whv?-'  asked  the  man,  "did  she  break  with 
liim." 

"It  was  this  way  she  said — but  the  orchestra 
struck  into  the  next  dance,  and  I  heard  no  more. 
And  after  all  did  I  really  want  to  know. 

— L.  C.  Barber, 
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The  lads  who  have  failed  and  still  have  spuilk 

Enough  to  plunge  back  in  the  fray. 

— R.  G. 
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POEMS  OF  ALFRED  NOYES 

(Selected  h\  Prof.  K.  :\I.  Aldeiii. 

SONG  OF  A  BARREL  ORGAN. 

(fo  doAvii  to  Kew  in  lilac-time,  in  lilac-time,  in  lilac- 
time; 
iU>  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time  (it  isn't  far  from 
London ! ) 
And  yon  shall  wander  !mnd  in  hand  with  love  in 
snmmer's  wonderland ; 
(Jo  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time  (it  isn't  far  from 
London ! ) 

The  cherry-trees  are  seas  of  bloom  and  soft  per- 
fnme  and  sweet  perfnme, 
The  cherry-trees  are  seas  of  bloom  (and  oh,  so 
near  to  London  I) 
And  there  they  say,  Avhen  dawn  is  high  and  all  the 
world's  ablaze  of  sky. 
The  cnckoo,  thongh  he's  very  sliy,  will  sing  a  song 
for  London. 

The  nightingale  is  rather  rare  and  yet  they  say 
yon '11  hear  him  there, 
At  Kew,  at  Kew  in  lilac-time  (and  oh,  so  near  to 
London ! ) 
The  linnet  and  the  throstle,  too,  and  after  dark  the 
long  halloo, 
And  golden-eyed  tii-ivJiit,  tu-icJioo  of  owls  that 
ogle  London. 

Foi*  Noah  hardW  kneAV  a  bird  of  any  kind  that 

isn't  heard 
At  Kew,  at  Kew  in  lilac-time  (and  oh,  so  near 

to  London  I) 
And  when  the  rose  begins  to  pont    and    all    the 

chestnnt  spires  are  ont 
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You'll  hoar  tlie  rest  without  a  doubt,  all  chorus- 
iiiii  for  London  : — 

Cijiiic  (loir II  to  KvLC  ill  lihic-tiiiic,  in  lUac-tlinv,  in 
lilac-time; 
Conic  (loini   to  Kcir  in   lihic-liine   {it    isn't    far 
from  Lonilon!) 
And  i/oii  sliiill   inniilcr  lininl  in   IkiikI   irilli   lore  in 
xinn  incr's   iconilcrlaiul ; 
Come  (loir II   to  Kew   in  lilac-tinie    (il    ixnl   far 
from   London!) 

THE  DAWN  OF  PEACE 

Yos,  "on  onr  Itrows  avc  feel  the  In-ealli 

Of  dawn,"  thoniih  in  the  nii!,lit  we  wait: 
All  arrow  is  in  (lie  heart  of  Death, 

A  (Jod  is  at  the  doors  of  Fatel 
Tlie  Sjtirit  that  moved  npon  the  Dee]) 

Is  iiiovinsi"  tlirongh  the  minds  of  men: 
The  nations  feel  it  in  their  sleep; 

A  chanue  has  tonched  their  dreams  ai^ain. 

\'oi{('s,  confnsed  an.d  faint,  arise, 

'rronltlinu  their  hearts  from  East  and   \^\»st; 
A  donhtfiil  lijiht  is  in  their  skies, 

A  «^leam  that  will  not  let  them  rest: 
The  dawn,  the  dawn  is  on  the  winji'. 

The  stir  of  ehaniie  on  every  side, 
Unsiiinaled  as  the  approach  of  Spring-, 

Invincible  as  the  hawthorn-tide. 

Say  that  we  dream  I     Onr  dreams  have^  woven 

Trnths  that  ont-face  the  bnrning  sun: 
Tli(    lightnings,  that  we  dreamed,  have  cloven 

Time,  s))ace,  ilnd  linked  all  lands  in  one. 
Dreams!     Dnt  their  swift  celestial  fingers 

ITave  knit  the  world  with  threads  of  steel, 
Till  no  remotest  island  lingers 

Ontside  the  world's  great  Commonweal. 
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Dreams  are  tliey?     But  ye  cannot  stay  tlieni, 

Or  tlirust  tlu^  dawn  back  for  one  lionr! 
TiMitli,  Tjove  and  Jnsti<-e,  if  ye  slay  them, 

Retnrn  with  more  than  earthly  power: 
Strive,  if  ye  will,  to  seal  the  fonntains 

That  send  the  Spring  thron^h  leaf  and  spray; 
Drive  liack  the  snii  from  the  eastern  monntains, 

Then    -1)1(1  this  mij^htier  movement  stay. 

The  lionr  of  Peace  is  come  I     The  nations 

From  East  to  West  have  heard  a  cry — 
"Tbron«>h   all  earth's  blood-red   «>enerations 

I>y  liate  and  slan.uhter  (dinibed  thns  liij^h. 
Here -on  this  heiiiht — still  to  aspire, 

One  only  path  I'emains  nntrod. 
One  ]>ath  of  love  and  peace  climbs  hii^herl 

3Iake  straiiiht  the  hiirhwav  for  onr  Ood." 
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BURGLARS  THREE 
l\y  Clarence  J.  Wolif. 

Fiction  nowadays,  that  is,  fiction  that  sees 
]>i'int^,  is  written  mostly  by  writers  who  have  as 
Jiiiicli  personal  acqnaintance  with  the  persons  and 
things  in  their  books  as  has  a  cradled  babe.  Ever 
since  the  nienioi-able  <lay  that  S.  T.  Coleridge 
taught  the  world  that  loftiest  literature  can  be 
(lashed  ofl  in  one's  house  slipi)ers  before  a  cozy  tire, 
literary  Aviseacres  the  world  over  have  garnered 
the  shekels  with  monotonous  regularity  by  dis- 
coursing learnedly  on  to|)ics  they  themselves  have 
I'ead  about.  These  men  are  loath  to  acknowledge 
it,  but  deep  down  in  their  hearts  they  know  that 
this  gadding  about  the  country  in  pursuit  of  local 
color,  so  i)oi)ular  with  novitiates  in  the  art  and 
sometimes  with  others  not  so  old,  is  the  veriest 
iV)lly.  Either  it  bespeaks  the  immatTire  mind  or  it 
betrays  the  fugitive  from  his  creditors. 

l>ut  this  is  not  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
literature,  nor  a  tract  on  criminal  law. 

"Twelve  o'clock  at  Barker's  Crossing,"  con- 
cluded the  Man  by  way  of  parting.  "If  you've  got 
anything  that'll  spit  lire,  lug  it  with  you.'' 

And  with  that  he  Avithdrew  his  weazened  little 
body  into  the  dingy,  ill-smelling  interior  of  Dick's 
riace,  leaving  (lordon  staring  at  the  dilapidated 
back  door  of  the  grog  shop.  Almost  a  minute  Gor- 
don stood  there  before  he  made  his  way  cautiously 
out  of  the  dark,  sinister  alleyway  into  the  meager 
daylight  of  the  stretch,  nusnamed  (larden  street. 

After  all.  cultivating  the  friendship  of  a  thief 
and  (Milisting  his  services  in  robbing  one's  own 
home,  in  order  that  one  may  write  understandingly 
of  juodern  burglary,  is  ticklish  business.  It  not 
only  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  best  society,  but  in 
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case  of  a  slip  in  the  plans,  the  police  niiiiht  ask 
enibarrassinii  qnestions.  Or,  scarcely  less  incom- 
modinii',  tlic  real  tliief  niii^iit,  by  accident,  discover 
the  identity  of  liis  ]>sendo  companion  in  crime  and 
— so,  Gordon,  as  he  hnrried  alon^  ea,<»er  to  leave 
this  hnman  dnni|)in,u,  i^ronnd  of  the  city  as  far  as 
possil)le  heliiiid  liim,  took  noteworthy  i)recantions 
that  no  accjnaintance  shonld,  perchance,  recoji'nize 
beneath  tlie  vizor  of  his  frayed  cajt,  tlic  cleancnt 
featnres  of  the  millionaire,  James  (i(»i*(lon. 

At  Sixth  avenne  he  hailed  a  passing*-  taxicab. 

"The  Pines,  Gordon's  Groove,"  he  told  the 
driver,  "and  hnrry.'' 

In  lialf  an  lioni-'s  riding  over  the  smooth  ])ave- 
ments  of  th(^  city  and  the  well  tnrncd  pike  road 
leadinf>'  to  the  fashionable  snbnrb,  (Jordon  fonnd 
himself  once  more  face  to  face  with  the  imposinji; 
colnmns  of  his  ancestral  mansion.  The  settini*'  snn 
bnrned  in  the  <>reat  windows  like  fairy  gold,  and 
Gordon,  as  he  ascended  the  broad  terraces  that 
monnted,  l)y  gradations,  to  the  big  manse  on  the 
hill,  was  almost  blinded.  He  was,  therefore,  to  be 
pardoned  for  not  noticing  the  ap])roach  of  the  trim 
little  fignre  in  its  snng  riding  habit  tripping  to- 
ward him  from  the  lionse. 

"Why,  ]\rary,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  almost  col- 
lided with  her,  "the  light  was  so  strong  I  almost 
didn't  recognize  yon.     A  thonsand  pardons." 

"Nor  T  yon,  Mr.  Gordon.  Since  yon've  nndei"- 
taken  settl(M)ient  work  yon  look  more  like  a  tramp 
than  a  gentleman,  Annette  says  you're  out  of 
your  head,  and  I — " 

A  merry  langh  broke  from  her  i)retty  lips. 

"Yon  tell  Sis  to  mind  her  own  bnsiness,"  he 
jested. 

"Come,  tell  me,"  she  teased,  her  black  eyes 
asparkle  with  fnn,  "aren't  you  really  doing  it  be- 
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cause  you've  found  some  girl  in  need  of  help, 
some — " 

"Xo,  ItoiU'slly,  ^Inry,"  he  replied  \vitli  some 
t'.i'imiess,  ''it's  ex]>erieiu'e,  ;i<-(|niiiiit;nice,  I  want.  A 
fellow  can't  write  alxnit  the  heauty  of  the  fields  if 
he's  never  so  nnieh  as  seen  a  daisy  in  bloom.  It's 
.:iironii(lti(K>r  exjM'rience  that  makes  a  man  a  writer 
I  tell  yon." 

She  laniihed.  "()iie  i;(»()(l  romp  throiii»h  the 
country  on  Ijilly  1>.  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
liooks  in  the  world.  Look  at  him,  James;  lie's 
jnst  aehinj*  to  go."  Slie  pointed  fondly  to  a  spirit- 
ed black  liorse  pawing  the  gravel  in  the  driveway. 

"I  ho]>e  yon're  not  going  to  Little  Rome  again 
today,"   he  asked. 

"I  most  certainly  am,"  she  i-etorted  with  a 
vigorous  toss  of  her  liead.  "I'm  not  afraid  to  go 
luone  in  the  dark  on  Uilly,  you  see." 

^\'ith  a  wave  of  her  hand  she  ran  out  through 
the  heavy  iron  gate  to  her  mount.  After  reward- 
ing his  dnranc!'  wijli  an  affectionate  caress  she 
tinng  herself  gracerully  into  the  saddle,  and  was  off. 

<5ordon  watched  her  eagerly  until  horse  and 
rider  became  a  i»art  of  the  i)urple  distance  beyond 
the  hill.  'HJee,"  he  umsed,  "I  wish  I  could  ride  like 
that,  lie  W(Uidei-ed  how  long  she  was  to  remain 
as  his  sister's  guest  ;  he  hoped  it  would  be  always. 
In  the  brief  three  months  he  had  known  her  he  had 
decided  she  was  the  one  woman.  Laughter  such 
as  lier's  had  not  stirred  the  echoes  of  the  stately 
mans(>  since  the  days  Avhen  his  parents  were  living 
and  the  name  of  Gordon  was  synomanons  wdth  so- 
cial leadership  in  the  community. 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  (lordon  aroused 
the  household  to  a  search  of  his  khaki  hunting  suit. 

"\\'hy,  James,  you're  surely  not  going  hunting- 
tonight,  are  you?"  asked  his  sister.  "What  would 
von  hunt'?*' 
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Gordon  chuckled.  "Silver  plate"  was  on  his 
tongue.  He  fabricated  "Ted  Jones  and  I  have 
rigged  up  a  little  coon  hunting  party  for  this  even- 
ing.   Won't  it  be  a  fine  night,  Sis?'' 

"I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  go,"  said  the  girl  with 
a  note  of  uneasiness  in  her  voice.  "Since  we  dis- 
missed James  and  Henry  1  don't  feel  safe  unless 
you're  here.  And  Mary  here  is  going  to  a  recep- 
tion at  Colby's,  too." 

"Why,  Annette,"  broke  in  Miss  Stanwood, 
"Iiow  silly.  I  wouldn't  be  scared  of  all  the  burglars 
in  creation.  If  I'd  see  one  coming  through  that 
window  now  I'd  just  run  and  get  that  old  Civil 
War  blunderbuss  that  I  saw  hanging  at  the  head 
of  the  balustrade." 

A  silly  little  sliiver  ran  down  Gordon's  verta- 
brae.  Even  a  blunderbuss  would  look  formidable 
with  JMiss  Stanwood  behind  it. 

At  that  moment,  a  servant,  caparisoned  in  red, 
announced  that  the  lost  hunting  suit  had  been  lo- 
cated. And  Gordon,  after  bidding  the  ladies  good- 
night, retired  to  liis  rooms  in  the  far  wing  of  the 
house.  At  eleven  o'clock  he  emerged,  khaki  clad, 
Avith  a  Colts  revolver  loaded  with  l>lank  cartridges 
left  over  from  the  Fourth  tucked  in  his  holster. 

The  moon  was  well  up  in  the  sky.  It  painted 
the  meadows  that  stretched  out  in  all  directions 
from  the  manor  a  ghastly  white,  so  that,  as  Gordon 
paused  for  a  moment  on  the  eminence  of  the  great 
lawn,  the  fences  separating  the  fields  resembled 
the  bars  of  a  giant  cell.  In  the  highway  lurked 
menacing  shadoAxs.  And  by  the  time  that  Gordon 
neared  the  crossroads  he  thought  he  felt  very  nuich 
like  a  real  burglar. 

We  fancied  that  he  would  now  soon  realize  the 
ambition  of  bis  life — write  a  detective  masterpiece. 
As  for  getting  it  pul dished,  that  was  a  matter  of 
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do  tail.    A  very  respectable  magazine  con  Id  be  pur- 
chased lor  a  ('Oiii)Ie  of  million. 

TIh'  ]Mjni  sat,  tailorfasliion,  on  a  large  bonlder 
that  stood  at  tlie  intersection  of  the  \va3S,  his  tignre 
silhouetted  against  the  moonlight.  He  was  smok- 
ing a  big-])owled  ])ipe  leisiirely. 

">\'here'd  you  get  that  rigginl"  he  exclaimed 
in  snrprisc  Avhen  he  canght  sight  of  Gordon's  khaki 
nniforni.  "Say,  can't  have  yon  marchin'  aronnd  in 
that.  It'll  be  a  dead  give-away.  Here,  I'll  let  yon 
wear  this." 

riis  gnarh'd  and  grimy  hands  dng  into  a  can- 
vas 1»ag  stirh  as  ])lnnibers  carry  and  drew  forth  a 
shiny,  lilark  suit.  Tliis  lu'  handed  to  Gordon  say- 
ing, "I'll  liave  to  get  along  withont  a  change  until 
we  Lit  the  trail." 
"r.nt— " 

"Tnt  it  on,  I  tell  ye,"  commanded  the  Man. 
''No  canary  birds  can  light  ai'onnd  me!" 

Gordon  donned  the  snit  in  silence.  With  it 
on  he  would  have  made  an  ideal  scarecrow  for 
some  farmer's  c(»i-nlield;  liis  feet  had  ]»arted  com- 
pany with  liis  trousers  and  the  coat  was  impossibly 
short. 

"Now,'"  announced  tlie  .Man,,  shifting  his  eyes 
warily  ahont,  "hfs  get  down  lo  business.  Let's 
finger  tliat  Hint  of  yours."  lie  puUed  out  his  own 
])iece  and  weiglied  the  two  in  his  palms.  "Dupli- 
cate of  mine,"  he  commented  dryly,  as  he  laid  the 
levolvei'S  on  the  Inndder  before  him.  "Here,"  he 
called,  "give  this  lamp  a  twirl  while  I  chuck  this 
suit  of  yours  down  this  gulley." 

In  the  instant  that  the  Man's  back  was  turned 
Gordon  seized  the  former's  revolver  and  stuck  it 
into  his  own  Indster.  Therel)y  he  rid  himself  of  a 
world  of  apprehension. 

The  lantern  adjusted,  the  robbers  set  off,  Gor- 
don carrying  the  canvas  bag. 
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"Did  you  ever  injure  anyone  in  your — your 
work?''  ventured  (Jordcui^  after  they  had  walked 
some  distance. 

The  Man  answercMl,  after  a  space,  "Just  once. 
Then  I  had  to  nail  a  couple  of  nosey  guys." 

Gordon's  lieart  missed  a  l)eat.  Then  he 
thought  fondly  of  the  blank  cartridges  reposing  in 
the  Man's  gun.  He  noted  with  ghidness,  too,  that 
the  roof  of  the  manse  was  shining  not  far  distant. 

When  they  reached  it  the  Man  said,  "Take  off 
your  shoes!'" 

"Why?"  qiierried  the  astonished  Gordon,  "I'll 
catch  cold  !" 

"Take  'em  off.     I've  got  rubber  soles  on  mine." 

In  his  stockinged  feet  Gordon  led  the  way  cau- 
tiously into  the  vestibule.  There  the  Man  lighted 
the  lantern.  They  made  their  way  slowly  and  uois- 
lessly  along  the  sli])pery  floor  of  a  long  corridor. 
Here  and  tlu^re  an  oil  ]>ortrait  on  the  wall  was  out- 
lined by  occasional  glints  from  the  lantern  as  it 
wavered  in  the  unsteady  hand  of  Gordon.  At  the 
end  of  the  corridor  they  turned  abru])tly  into  a 
similar  passageway  and  traversed  its  length  until 
they  came  to  a  door  slightly  ajar.  With  a  warning 
"SshI"  the  Man  ]uish(Hl  it  open  and  peered  into  the 
room. 

Opposite  them  near  the  windows  they  saw  a 
massive  sideboard  bathed  in  a  shaft  of  moonlight, 
its  shelves  piled  high  with  lal)ored  silver  as  an- 
tique as  priceless.,  and  with  the  richest  of  cutglass. 
Just  beside  it  stood  a  small  buffet  upon  which  re- 
posed a  decanter  of  golden  brown  liquor  and  sev- 
eral long  neek(^d  bottles  and  a  vase  of  roses.  The 
light  fell,  too,  ui)on  a  polished  chest  of  amber-color- 
ed wood,  mosaiced  in  a  curious  design.  The  rest  of 
the  long  hall  was  swathed  in  pitchy  darkness. 

Gordon  (q»ened  the  bag  and  put  it  on  the  floor 
before  the  oaken  chest.     Then  the  men  launched 
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into  the  task  of  relieving  the  bnlging  board  of  its 
burden  of  silver. 

"Not  so  loud,  von,"  whispered  tlie  ^Man.  He 
was  standing  guard  at  tlie  door.  "You'll  wake  np 
the  wliole  house." 

'Jordon  suddenly  espied  a  decanter  on  the 
Imtt'et.  "I'm  goino-  to  have  a  braeer,"  he  announced 
joyously. 

"I*ut  it  down,""  gesticulated  the  Man  wildly. 
"You're  a  fool." 

"Hasn't  a  man  a  right  to  tak(^  a  drink  in  his 
own, — in  his  master's  own   house,"  dared  (Jordon. 

A  long,  soothing  draught  an<l  tlie  decanter  was 
returned  to  its  i)lace. 

"Another  move  like  that,"  warned  the  Man, 
"and  your  skin  Axon't  be  worth  much.  I'm  tired  of 
your  foolin'." 

Indnstriously  Gordon  returned  to  liis  oecnpa- 
tioii.  He  was  beginning  to  realize  that  up-to-date 
burghiry  is  more  than  rich  liauls  and  miracnlons 
g(rt-a-ways  and  ne\\  spaper  accounts.  It  included  a 
goodly  iKtrtion  of  hard  work,  most  of  it  on  one's 
hands  and  knees.  Also  it  predicated  the  ability  to 
resist  looking  uixui  wine  when  it  is  red  and  invit- 
ing in  one's  own  house. 

He  was  startled  by  the  man's  whispered, 
"\Vhat's  that?" 

(Joi'don  listened  intently. 

"1  don't  hear  anything,"  he  said  finally {, 
"you're  dreaming." 

Once  more  he  plunged  into  the  task  of  filling 
the  bag,  with  the  fire  of  a  true  disciple  of  Ali  LJaba. 
The  cui)s  of  silver  and  the  silver  bowls,  fantasti- 
cally wrought  and  adoi-ned  with  fruits  and  berries 
of  the  same  ]>recious  m<»tal,  he  ranged  about  him 
in  I'ows  on  the  tlooi-.  Such  hoiirgeoisie  of  the 
FatnUia  Arycntidti  as  trays,  he  did  not  molest. 
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At  that  instant  a  hoarse  hass  voire  bawled  ont, 
"0-o-ne  o"ch»ck."  Like  a  tiasli  the  Man  had  drawn 
his  pistol  and  stepped  Itack  into  the  darkness,  ex- 
pectant. 

"Get  back  ont  of  the  light,"  he  whispered,  ag- 
onizedly,  "and  pnt  ont  tlie  lantern  qniek." 

Oordon  sat  on  tlie  floor  langhing  like  an  idiot. 
''Yon  liig  chnni]*,""  he  excdaimed  when  he  had  ex- 
hansted  liiniself  trying  to  sqnelch  his  explosive 
chiu-klcs.  ''Can't  yon  recognize  a  canned  voice 
froiii  a  hiiinan.  That  was  Annt  Tilly's  grapliophone 
clock. 

•'A  clock yonr  a.nnt?" 

"Er, thai    is,  Gordon's  annt.     We  all  call 

her  anntie." 

"Yon're  snre  tliat  was  a  clock,"  insinnated  tlie 
nia.n,  angrily,  before  ventnring  into  the  light  again. 
"Yon're  an  ass.  If  yon  had  any  sense  yon'd  have 
told  nie  abont  it  before  we  came  in.  Now  let's  get 
bnsy  and  «-lear  ont  o'  here.     I  don't  like  it." 

Gordon  closed  the  drawers  of  the  sideboard 
and  crept  over  to  the  bntfet. 

"May  I  take  a  sip  of  this  St.  Jnlien?"  he  asked 
qnite  innocently. 

"I  wonldn't  if  1  were  von,"'  said  the  man  (pii- 
etly. 

Gordon  didn't.  Instead  lie  began  rnmmaging 
in  the  biiflVM.  Soon  he  had  packed  into  the  bag  all 
it  would  1iold.  He  arose  and  gathered  it  np  when 
snddenly  he  canght  sight  of  something  that  made 
him  wince.  Gleaming  ont  of  the  darkness,  at  the 
level  of  his  shoulders,  was  a  ring  of  shiny  steel, 
like  the  mnzzle  of  a  gnn. 

"Look,"  ^\as  all  he  conld  .say. 

The   man   saw.    And  as  if  fascinated   by   the 
Itright  metal,  he  remained  fixed.     Then,  instinct- 
ivelv,  his  lian<l  crept  to  his  holster. 
"^"Halt," 
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A  voieo,  liiohpitclied  like  tluit  of  a  woman, 
rang  onf. 

'4)on"t  n^o^•o  or  I'll  sliool." 

The  ]\ran's  jaw  dropjK'd.  (loi-don  emitted  a 
slioi-t.  explosive  sipieal.  Mis  lieaiM  ascendcHl  his 
larynx. 

Otherwise  the  behavior  of  the  two  men  was 
a  iiMtdel  of  what  an  honest  bnrnlar's  wonld  be. 
Xotnbly,  they  kej)t  their  eyes  fixed  to  the  bri<>ht 
rinj;-  of  steel  that  now  bei^an  to  move  <iradnally 
to  the  rieht.  For  ;i  whole  minnte  tliey  watehed  it 
reliiiionsly,  exjxM'tinii  anything.  Of  a  sndden,  there 
was  a  shar])  click  and  the  r(»om  was  Unshed  with 
the  lijilit  of  day. 

Gordon  recoiled  as  if  lie  had  been  slapped  in 
the  face.  Standing  in  a  half  (tpened  door  in  the 
far  end  of  the  room,,  brandishing  wickedly  a  long, 
nnwieldy  gnn,  was  a  yonng  woman.  She  wore  a 
black  to(ine  that  matclied  her  trim,  black  tailored 
snit.  l>etween  these  two  were  cheeks  agh>w  with 
fresh  beanty  and  excitement,  and  a  pair  of  flash- 
ing, searching  eyes. 

For  a  little  space  there  was  snspense.  That 
sDace  seemed  a  ye;ir  lo  (Jor(h>n.  His  knees  w^ob- 
bled,  his  forehead  gi'ew  moist. 

"Off  with  yonr  masks."  Tlie  command  came 
like  a  pistol  shot. 

"Come,"  signalle<l  (lie  :Miin  frantically  to  Gor- 
don. IJnt  (Jordon  Avas  in  i»oor  condition  to  l»e  sig- 
nalled to,  leaning  tlu're  weakly  against  the  wall 
and  looking  for  all  the  Avorld  like  Uillikin  with  the 
smile  worn  olT.  The  .Man  grew  desperate.  Hesi- 
tating bnt  an  instaid  he  decided  npon  a  bold  coup. 
IJefore  eithei'  Gordon  or  the  young  woman  had  re- 
alized what  had  happened  he  had  grabbed  the  bag 
of  silver  and  was  si)rinting  down  the  hall  at  a 
speed  that   Avonld  have  won   him  a  place  in  the 
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Olympic  games.    It  was  all  accomplished  so  neatly 
that  both  were  dumbfounded. 

"O,  the  silver,  the  silver,"  she  gasped  wildly, 
when  slie  couhl  speak. 

"D — m  tbe  silver,"  said  Gordon  under  his 
breath.  And  he  stood  there  like  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture, with  a  grin  on  his  face. 

As  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  fellow  might 
liave  carried  o(T  the  whole  house.  Was  this  de- 
licious proximity  to  the  object  of  his  desire,  even 
though  it  was  from  behind  a  bandit's  masque,  to 
be  forgone  just  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  mess  of 
plate  tliat  nobody  ever  used?  Hardly.  The  fel- 
loAv's  exit  was  nothing  if  not  a  Godsend.  Gordon 
would  have  given  his  interest  in  the  next  world  to 
l)e  just  Gordon  aga'ni  and  min.us  the  crepe  front. 

When  woman  enters  the  held,  ambition,,  even  lit- 
erary ambition,  falls  into  retreat.  Gordon  Avas  no 
longer  a  l»urghir;  he  Avas  just  a  man.  very,  very 
much  in  love. 

Nothing  in  th<'  girl's  appearance,  however,  in- 
dicated that  at  that  moment  she  would  listen  to 
the  ravings  of  a  lover.  She  was  gripping  the  blun- 
derbuss as  if  her  life  hung  upon  it;  and  her  eyes 
still  burned.  Yet  Gordon  could  see  an  occasional 
twitching  of  her  face  to  keep  back  the  deluge. 
With  a  sujn'eme  effort  she  tried  for  restitution. 

"Back  into  that  closet,"  she  ordered  frantic- 
ally, pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  highpaneled 
door  behind  him. 

What  betokened  that  sinister  mandate?  Did 
she  mean  to  keep  him  in  that  hole  all  night  and 
deliver  him  over  to  the  police  in  the  morning? 
Cheerful  prospect '  With  a  pang  he  remembered 
that,  twenty  years  before,  he  had  been  locked  in 
that  selfsame  closet  to  do  penance  for  depredations 
in  the  cook's  pantry.  The  memory  of  the  incarcer- 
ation was  still  compellingly  vivid  in  his  mind. 
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But  lie  certainly  dared  not  nnmask  now  that 
lie  had  delil)erately  aUowed  a  thief  to  steal  the 
family  heirloojiis;  Annette  wonld  never  forgive 
hini.  And  then  tlie  ignominy  of  the  confession — 
canght  by  a  woman — the  l)oys  wonld  never  hold 
off  flaying  him  fen'  his  depraved  literary  tastes. 

In  that  thonght  Gordon  nnconscionsly  for- 
s\v(;re  whatever  tastes  lipgered  in  his  system. 
l»nrglai-y,  he  o])ined,  was  l)est  left  to  Itnrglars — ■ 
best  for  them  and  for  society.  He  then  and  there 
decided  to  leave  the  writing  of  the  Great  Gnmshoe 
master]>iece  to  some  less  ingenions  bnt  txmgh- 
skinned  s(ml.  INfeanwhile  let  (he  world  snhsist  on 
yellow  hacks. 

r>nt  this  was  no  time  for  iiidnlging  in  Aveighty 
opinions.  Gordon's  business,  his  only  business, 
was  to  make  his  exit  as  gracefully  and  speedily  as 
possible,  without  rousing  the  household. 

balancing  his  \\('igiit  on  one  foot  as  does  a 
shot  ])ntter  prepai-iiig  for  a  throw,  he  hnrled  him- 
self thrcMigh  the  door.,  and  dashed  down  the  hall. 
A  despairing  cry  and  the  young  woman  was  after 
liim.  The  cry  was  repeated  when  she  pressed  an 
electric  ])utton  and  got  no  light. 

Suddenly,  fi'oni  the  far  end  of  the  vestibule, 
there  came  a  series  of  muffled,  unintelligible  ex- 
clamations and  (lie  sound  of  blows.  Whereupon 
the  young  woman,  stumbling  along  in  the  darkness 
as  best  slie  conld,  screamed  with  delight.  Her  tel- 
ephonic ])rayer  was  answered. 

"They've  got  him,  they've  got  him,"  she  cried 
exultantly. 

Sure  enough,  as  she  faltered  into  the  doorway 
of  the  dindy  lighted  vestibnle,  she  discerned  four 
figures,  three  standing,  and  one  prostrate  on  his 
face,  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  newel  post.  A 
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shaft  of  mo()nliglit„  pouring  in  through  the  stained 
windows  above  tlie  staircase,  shone  on  her  alone. 

''The  liglits,  ]\[iss,,"  calhxl  ont  one  of  the  men 
as  lie  canglit  siglit  of  tlie  trim  litth^  figure  in  the 
doorway. 

"Thuy  won't  work/'  she  informed  breathlessly. 
"Get  the  other  man." 

"Were  tliere  two?"  asked  the  sheriff  eagc^rly. 
His  commanding  higure  rose  like  a  statue  from  its 
human  pedestal. 

"Yes.  Tlie  other  fellow's  g(>t  the  silver,,"  she  de- 
plore<l.  "Can't  somebody  go  riglit  after  him*?  I'll 
watch  tliis  fellow.'- 

"You,"  lie  laughed,  catching  sight  of  the  gun 
in  her  hand.  "Oreat  Scott,  Miss,  are  there  no  able- 
bodied  U'.en  in  the  house'.'*" 

A  groan  escaped  the  prisoner  at  this  remark. 
xVnd  the  tiny  crimson  rivulet  that  was  coursing  its 
Avav  down  his  chin  since  his  collision  Avith  the  heel 
of  a  boot  some  moments  before,  rounded  the  north- 
east corner  of  his  crest,  paused  for  an  instant,  and 
swung  downward  toward  tlie  staticm  called,  Ad- 
am's Apple. 

If  they  would  only  take  him  outside,  he  knew 
lu'  rould  ex])lain  everything  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  sheriff.  But  even  confession  before  Miss  Stan- 
wood  was  pi-eferable  U)  possible  extinction  under 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  flesh. 

"Say,  let  me  up,"  he  piped  in  a  high  falsetto. 

In  answer  to  his  request  lie  was  jerked  up 
from  the  floor  with  a  wliiplike  motion  that  nearly 
wrenched  him  asunder. 

"Joe,"'  whispercHl  the  sheriff*  to  one  of  the  dej)- 
nties,  "the  darbies,  while  I  go  through  him." 

Gordon  chafed  as  he  felt  the  wristbands  slip 
over  his  hands  and  the  Colts  drawn  from  his  hip 
pocket. 
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"A  siX(.  and  iv'ry  cliaiiiltcr  full,"  was  Joe's  eora- 
iiieiil  as  he  liaiided  the  weapou  to  his  chief. 

The  sheriff  jxx-keted  the  gun  niechanicallj. 
and  nieasnred  (Jordon  from  liead  to  foot  with  his 
sharp  eve. 

''^Ir.  ]\Ian,'"  he  directed  at  the  prisoner,"  you 
see  you're  trajtped,  don't  you?  Well,  Fm  not 
niakin'  any  jtroniises,  but  it'll  he  to  your  interest 
to  o])en  np.     >\'!iere's  that  ])al  of  yours?" 

"l>oirt  know,  sir,"  was  the  weak  reply. 

'M)on"t,  eh?"  mocked  the  sheriff,  dragging  Gor- 
d<»n  into  the  liglil,  '•well,  we'll  see  ahont  that." 

The  ]>risoner  was  jdanted  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  so  (hat  the  moonbeams  fell  full  on  his  face. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  shriek.  Miss 
Stanwood's  face  blaucluMl. 

"I've  lost  my  senses,"  was  all  she  could  say. 
'K)(>-0() — I've  gone  crazy." 

"You  certainly  nnist  have,"  ejaculated  the 
slierilf,  his  face  blank  consternation.  "What's  the 
matter,  lady?" 

The  men  crowded  round  her,  bewildered,  as 
the  sherilT  escorted  her  into  the  drawing  room  and 
laid  her  gently  u])on  a  plush  divan. 

"It's  Jimy,  It's  Jimy,  let  him  go,"  was  all  they 
could  gather  from  her  incoherent  babbling. 

M'lien  the  sheriff  returned,  to  his  captive,  the 
latter's  batter-ed  countenance  was  a  jagged  smile. 

"Say,"  roared  the  sheritf,  "who  in  thunder  are 
you,  some  long  lost  cousin?"  The  tone  was  at  once 
amazement  and  cynicism. 

"Me?"  was  the  nonchalant  re])ly^,  "Why,  don't 
you  know  who  I  am?" 

The  sherilf's  grimy  palm  tightened  about  Gor- 
don's collar  in  a  most  irritating  way.  "You  heard 
my  (pu'stion." 

"Well,  I'll  just  inf(U'm  you  as  to  my  identity. 
I'm  the  butler." 
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"What?"  came  in  chorus. 

"Yes,''  Avent  on  the  prisoner,  his  tongne  loosen- 
ing in  proportion  as  tlie  grip  on  his  tracliea  was 
relaxed/'  I  almost  had  the —  one  of  tlie  bnrgiars, 
when  you  grabbed  me.  He  was  jnst  disappearing 
around  the  corner  of  the  house."  The  tone  was  in- 
noceix-e  itself. 

"The  devil !" 

So  much  disappointment  was  Sipieezed  into 
tliose  tAvo  Avords  tliat  Gordon  felt  halfway  sorry 
for  the  big  raAvboned  sheriff. 

At  the  doorAvay  appeared  Miss  StanAvood.  Her 
step  Avas  as  nncertain  as  the  hat  that  was  perched 
on  the  ?ide  of  her  head.  Her  cheeks  Avere  white, 
breathing  audible. 

There  was  a  momentary  silence. 

"Wlio  is  iliis  man?"  demanded  tlie  sheriff  of 
lier  sharply. 

There  Avas  a  pause,  cA^er  so  sliglit,  but  not 
slight  enough  to  escai)e  the  sheriff's  quick  percep- 
tion. He  saAV,  too,  the  coA^ert  glance  that  the  yonng 
A\()man  cast  at  Gordon. 

"Didn't  he  tell  yon  who  lie  Avas?"  she  parried 
evasively,  not  knoAving  Avhat  to  ansAver. 

"Look,"  In-oke  in  Joe,  the  depnty,  pulling  at  a 
band  of  black  cloth  that  hung  susi)ended  by  a 
streamer  from  (Jordon's  rear  pocket,  "a  mask!" 

The  sheriff  eyed  Gordon  in  silence  for  at  least 
tAvo  minutes.  He  inspected  him  minutely  from 
head  to  foot  and  back  again.  Then  he  turned  to- 
Avard  Miss  StauAvood  and  repeated  the  operation. 
Next  he  took  the  mask  and  lingered  it.  Finally 
he  dreAV  the  rcA^h^er  from  his  pocket  and  exam- 
ined it.    Then  he  rejjlaced  it  in  his  pocket. 

After  all  these  mysterious  preliminaries  the 
sheriff  ordered  Mac,,  the  other  deputy,  to  make 
a  thorough  search  of  the  house  for  the  stolen  sil- 
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ver.     In  the  course  of  several  iiiinutes  Mac  return- 
ed, carrying  a  canvas  bag. 

"Stumbled  into  it  down  the  hall  a  piece,"  he 
explained,  as  he  displayed  the  silver  sticking  up 
in  tlie  nunv  of  the  bag. 

The  sheriff  walked  toward  JMiss  Stanwood. 

"Yon  heard  my  question,  Miss?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,"     she    readied     nervously,     "he's — he's    Mr. 
(loi-doii,  the  owner  of  the  house." 

The  big-boned  guardian  of  the  law  noted  her 
deathly  pallor.  Then  the  semblance  of  a  sneering 
snnle  crej)t  out  of  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"My  juiinful  duty,  Miss,"  he  said  (juietly,  as  he 
slipped  a  pair  of  handcuff's  over  her  slender  wrists. 

(lordon  raised  a  maniacal  shout.  Like  a  de- 
Hum  he  broke  aA\ay  from  his  guard. 

"Shei-iff,"     he    cried     wildly,     "you're    crazy. 
That's  Miss  Stan  wood — my  guest  here — "    He  was 
gesticulating  violently  with  his  manacled  liands. 
Miss  Stan^^<)od  Avas  calm. 

"You're  making  a  (errible  mistake,  Mr.  Sher- 
iff'," she  said  composedly.  "I'm  Mr.  G.ordon's  guest 
here.  I  had  just  come  back  from  a  i"ece])tion  when 
I  heard  the  noise  below." 

Tlie  sheriff's  eyes  wandered  to  tlie  long-bar- 
reled gun  lying  nearby  on  the  tloor^  Iheii  reverted 
to  (Jordon's  illtitting  black  clothing. 

"First  you  tell  me  you're  the  butler,"  he  ad- 
dressed to  (Jordon,  "and  next  you  say  you're  Mr. 
Gordon.  I  think  you're  a  common  everyday  hobo, 
that  got  trippi'd  u])  on  a  little  job." 

A  round  of  gull'aws  on  the  j)art  of  the  men  re- 
warded the  sally. 

The  good  natured  sheriff  couldn't  resist  the 
opportunity  to  "rub  it  in"  now  that  vindication  had 
come. 

"Say,  Miss,"  he  continued  jocularly,  turning 
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toward  ^liss  Staiiwood,  "think  we'd  better  look  for 
the  'otlier  feHow'  now?" 

"But,  .slieritf,"  agonizedly  Itroke  in  Gordon, 
wliose  windpipe  was  a.uain  l)eing  niassa^-ed  by  Ins 
eollarband  at  the  solicitation  of  tlie  sheriff,  "give 
me  three  minutes  and  I'll  explain  everything.". 

"Exi)lain  how  this  mask  and  this  revolver 
came  to  Ite  in  your  pockets,  tluMi,"  was  the  sarcastic 
retort. 

"Why,  I  was  just  preten.ding  tliat  I  was  a 
burglar  to  get  local  color  for  a  story  I  was  going 
to  write." 

"Ha,  ha.,  lia,"  roared  the  sheritf,  greatly  amus- 
ed at  Gordon's  injured  tone  of  voice  and  ingenious 
excuse.  "Think  you'll  write  it  now,''  he  quizzed 
insolently. 

"Say,  Joe,"  he  suddenly  queried  the  guard, 
"did  Buck  say  wlio  turned  in  the  alarm?" 

"Tliink  lie  said  'tns  a  woman.  Said  he  didn't 
know  Avliether  'tus  sent  in  from  the  liouse  here  or 
at  a  neighbor's." 

"Wonder  where  the  thunder — "  lie  muttered. 

"It  was  I  that  gave  the  alarm,"  asserted  Miss 
Stanwood. 

"Say,  young  lady,"  he  rejoined  sportively,  "an- 
swer me  just  one  question.  Since  when  is  it  the 
faslnon  to  wear  hats  in  the  house?'' 

A  chorus  of  "ha,  ha's"  drowned  out  the  reply. 

"Watch  these  tAvo,  men,"  ordered  the  chief  as 
lie  started  up  the  stairs,  "I'm  going  to  find  the 
boss  of  this  ranch,  if  there's  anybody  at  home." 

"O,  no,,  no,  don't,"  pleaded  Miss  StauAvood, 
"don't  wake  the  whole  house  up." 

The  sheriff  hesitated  a  moment  on  the  third 
step  to  AA'atch  the  faces  of  the  two  captives.  He 
was  evidently  having  great  sport  out  of  his  quarry. 
As  he  resniucd  his  steps  Miss  Stanwood  called  out, 
excitedly, 
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"Come  l)ack,  IMr,  Slieriff,  and  I'll  go  with  you." 

Ooi'doii  sliot  a  puzzled  glance  at  Miss  Stan- 
wood.  "Let  him  go,  he  can't  get  to  the  other  wing 
iij)  that  stairs,"  lie  whispered  to  her,  reassuringly. 

They  heard  the  slieriff  reach  the  landing  and 
go  ]>rowliiig  ahoiit,  knocking  at  doors  and  hallooing 
at  ilie  top  of  his  voice,  but  with  no  result.  In  the 
course  of  several  minutes  he  returned  to  the  prison- 
ers. 

"Nothing  doing,"  he  said  to  the  deputies, 
"Must  have  been  sent  in  from  a  neighbor's.''' 

"Well,"  he  finished,  as  he  faced  the  captives, 
"let's  go.    It's  almost  three  o'clock  now." 

In  spite  of  their  agonized  entreaties  both  were 
])laced  upon  horses,,  and  the  ride  to  the  city,  five 
mileS/off,  was  begun.  Leading  the  procession  was 
Joe,  riding  beside  Miss  Stanwood,  their  wrists 
chain«'<l  (ogcther.  In  similar  fashion  rode  Gordon, 
hitclied  to  ]Mac.  The  sheriif,  on  a  fiery  white  horse, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

Tlie  moon  was  already  low  in  the  \Vestern  sky 
and  the  night  air  was  cliilling.  At  Miss  Stan- 
wood's  re<iuest,  (Jordon's  coat  was  thrown  over  her 
shoulders.  She  bore  herself  with  truly  remarkable 
fortitude,  becoming  at  times  even  jocular,  perhaps 
Itecausc  the  back  of  a.  good  horse  was  to  her  a  more 
agreeable  seat  than  an  upliolstered  chair. 

Gordon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sullen  and 
downcast.  It  would  be  no  laughing  matter  to  face 
a  court  and  a  mob  of  reporters  that  morning,  and 
meanwhile,  to  languish  in  jail  on  a  bread  and  water 
diet.  What  with  the  breezes  lapping  in  through 
his  silk  shirt,  the  jeers  of  officers,  and  the  jogging 
of  his  steed  on  the  hard  pike  road,,  his  head  was 
swirling.  And  between  attempts  at  consoling  Miss 
Stanwood,  who  was  less  in  need  of  consolation  than 
he,  and  at  persuading  Mac  that  he  was  a  respect- 
able though,  perhaps,  misguided  citizen  of  Jasper 
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coiirity,  he  wondered  whetlier  robbing  one's  own 
house  was  a  criminal  oltense.  Altogether,  by  the 
time  tlie  caravan  had  reached  the  crossroads,  he 
was  a  very  nmch  damaged  burglar. 

The  party  was  already  quarter  of  a  mile  past 
the  crossroads  A\hen  the  first  streaks  of  purple  ap- 
peared in  tlie  East.  JJoth  the  prisoners  and  the 
men  showed  tlie  toll  of  the  lack  of  sleep.  Gordon's 
head  hung  dejectedly,  like  that  of  a  sunflower 
when  the  day  is  done.  He  had  long  since  ceased 
trying  to  persuade  the  officers  tliat  he  was  respect- 
able. In  fact,  he  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  not. 
The  sight  of  Miss  Stanwood,  the  guest  of  his  sister, 
and  the  idol  of  his  heart,  shackled  like  a  slave  to  a 
deputy  slierift",  hardly  could  be  expected  to  inspire 
liini  with  any  idea  of  his  own  chivalry. 

The  first  real  thrust  into  Gordon's  cloak  of 
honor  came  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  wagon  com- 
ing toward  them  from  over  the  hill.  Happily,  the 
wagon  was  covered,  so  that  possibly  the  occupant 
might  not  see  him.  As  it  approached  the  party, 
Joe,  in  front,  sigiuilled  for  the  driver  to  give  him 
the  road  which,  at  that  point,  was  exceptionally 
narrow. 

The  driver,  beiug  a  city  man,  and  a  milkman 
besides,  evidently  did  Jiot  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of 
giving  country  folk  leeway,  his  wagon  steered 
straiglit  ahead.  As  a  result  Joe,  who  was  very  much 
incensed  that  his  dignity  should  be  so  trampled  on, 
began  to  ])rofane  the  driver  with  all  the  power  of 
invective  the  deterrent  presence  of  a  lady  permit- 
ted. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  touching  than 
the  devotion  of  a  dog  to  its  master  it  is  that  of  a 
caterer  to  his  customers.  Whereas  in  the  former 
case  homage  rendered  is  more  or  less  instinctive- 
ly, and  therefore  does  not  bespeak  so  great  a  meas- 
ure of  devotion  as  would  appear,  in  the  latter  in- 
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stjuice  tlie  tribute  is  volimtary,  and  proclaims  the 
r(H'i])ieiit  as  a  man  of  tlie  first  rank.  With  milkmen 
tills  devotion  becomes  a  vci'itable  chanvinism,  be- 
fore the  second  gallon  of  milk  has  been  deliv(!red. 

With  tliis  axiom  as  a  premise  it  is  easy  to  nn- 
derstaiid  mIi.v  the  driver  of  the  milkwa.iion  sbonld 
have  yielfh'd  a  Avierd  cry  wlien  he  eanglit  sight  of 
his  richest  ]>atroii,  Gordon^,  adorninjj;'  the  bracelet 
of  a  depnty  sheriff.  Also  it  is  readily  to  be  com- 
prehended (hat  this  la('ta}j;('-i)nrv('yor  shonld  tnrn 
Sir  Lanncelot  in  defense  of  the  cause  of  his  sainted 
patron.  IJUFil^^  there  was  then  and  there  stai'ed  a 
fifteen  minnte  warfare  of  words  that  terminated 
in  nnconditioiial  caititiihil  ion  on  (he  i)art  of  the  ag- 
gressors, and  (he  freedom  of  the  prisoners. 

After  the  air  was  cleared  of  nnmberless  expla- 
nations and  a]»ologies,  the  snri-ender  was  sealed  by 
a  ]>le(lge  of  strict  secrecy  mntually  taken.  With 
contrite  lieai-f,  the  sheriff  after  giving  his  word  of 
honor  that  on  no  condition  was  the  real  bandit  to 
be  pnrsne<l,  rode  off,  sadly,  with  his  company.  Miss 
Stanwctod  and  Gordon,  tired  bnt  joyfnl,  perched 
themselves  on  milk  cans  and  were  driven  home  in 
the  chariot  of  their  deliverer.  The  glittering  win- 
dows of  tlie  old  manse,  sliining  Avith  the  beanty  of 
the  morning  snn,  never  seenjed  so  beantifnl  as  they 
did  this  morning  when  Gordon  spied  them  in  the 
distance  from  his  seat  in  the  milkwag(m.  The  sight 
«d'  their  blazing  welcome  was  to  him  like  the  first 
sight  of  land  to  an  exile.  In  thankfnlness  he  tnrn- 
ed  to  their  hero,  and  delivered  himself  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"JMy  good  friend,  T  have  always  cherished  a 
high  respect  for  the  (piality  of  yonr  i)rodnct,  Bnt 
I  have  discovered  that  the  milk  yon  sell  is  not  near- 
ly so  rich  as  the  milk  of  kindness  yon  give  away. 
If  yon  will  call  at  my  office  tomorrow  I  will  endeav- 
or to  rednce  my  indebtedness  to  you." 
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In  a  feAv  minutes  the  wagon  had  reached  the 
manse,  and  Gordon  assisted  Miss  Stanwood  to  the 
ground.  Wlien  they  had  watched  their  fairy  chariot 
recede  into  the  distance,  they  turned  to  enter  the 
house. 

''Mar}^,"  he  said,  as  they  mounted  the  broad 
steps  togetlier,  ^'You're  not  terribly  angry  with  me, 
are  you?"  The  tone  would  have  wrung  a  tear  from 
riuto. 

"O,  Jims}^,  how  could  you?"  slie  sighed 

''Grouudlioor  experience,  dear,"  he  exp'aJ  led 
simply.  Then  je  added,  with  a  twinkle  in  liis  ey^, 
"Luc]  y  I  didn't  try  anv  second  story  Yv(U'k,  isn't 
it?' 

The  girl  did  not  reply,  b^lie  was  looking  out 
across  the  Avaving  fields  toward  the  newborn  day. 
Something  was  glistening  in  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

"I  wasn't  so  terril)ly  bad,"  he  persuaded,  "I 
only'tried  to  steal  a  lot  (►f  old  junk,  and  was  caught 
into  the  bargain,  while  you,,  you've  stolen  my 
lieart." 

"To  think,  Jimsy,''  she  said  sadly,  "that  my 
burglar  man  was  onlv  von." 
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A  WINTER  SONG. 

Siiii>-  a  soiiii'  of  sleighiiiji  time,  a    soiij;-    of    suow}'' 
weather  I 

Lads  and  lassies,  wariiilv  clad,  tiitting  oft"  together, 

Gliding  o'er  the  glassy  i)ond  or  down  the  long  hill 
singing, 

Or  snugly  tncked  IxMieath  the  rohes — merry  sleigh- 
bells  ringing. 

Let  others  sing  of  snmmer  time, — of  Jnne  with  ros- 
es Mowing; 

Yonth  sees  the  wliite     thdccs     flutter     down     and 
langhs  to  see  it  snowing. 

Mittened   fingers  closely  clasped — '^^Nly,  bnt  skat- 
ing's  jolly!" 

Whirling  o'er  the  frozen  grcuind — snmmer  sports 
are  folly! 

Gnpid  is  a  rognisli  elf.    What  cares  he  for  weather, 

So  it  sends  a  lad  and  lass  Hitting  olf  together! 

— M.  R.  H. 


:\r AGISTER  PRAESEUS. 

Huge  organ-]»iiH's  along  a  t(»wering  wall; 

Vast  windows  blazoned  with  Love's  eager  tale; 

Pews  velveted  and  pnlpit  rich ;  a  veil 

Of  roof  that  shuts  out  God;  before  the  stall 

A  man  all  ardor,  shuddering  o'er  the  pall 

Of  Christian  faith,  and  dreaming  of  a  grail 

All  creeds  may  seek.    Voices  of  angels  hail 

The  pro])het-speech.     Row  meet  the  pews  the  call? 

Alas!  averted  glances,  lidded  eyes. 

Sneer  seeking  sneer,  a  cold  dead  world  of  creed, 

And  on  each  lip:  '"This  folly  in  onr  fold 

]Made  holy  by  onr  saint  himself?"    Descries 

Not  one  the  Face  that  from  the  window's  screed 

Of  passion  mnrmnrs  :    "So  was  it  of  old !" 

— Arthnr  J.  Tieje. 
_  __  —  . 
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COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  HORIZONS 

{V,\  iMclvillo  Ai'tlmr). 

V\i'  ('X]M'(t  the  Freslimaii  to  cxliilnt  substan- 
tial I3'  the  same  phenomena  whether  he  starts  life  at 
a  small  college  or  at  a  large  nniversity.  Snperfi- 
ciiillv,  the  two  institutions  are  the  same,  and  as  the 
young  fellow  can  grasj)  only  the  superticial  at  first 
he  will  be  about  the  same  kind  of  Freshman  in  any 
kind  of  school. 

George  Ade  has  very  artfully  given  the  tirst 
year  man  a  i)air  of  "unruly  feet,"  and  with  these 
Ik;  is  sup])osed  to  bungle  and  stagger  through  nine 
months  of  ^lidway-like  attractions  and  distrac- 
tions. As  the  poor  bo}^  responds  to  a  call  on  the 
one  side  he  is  quickly  assailed  in  some  defenseless 
quarter;  he  tries  to  study  a  little,  but  there  are 
gaiiies  and  gii'ls,  j>arties  and  pandemonium.  Things 
l!a])i)en  Avith  a  total  disregard  to  schedule,  consist- 
ency,, or  priority  of  claims,  just  as  the  "Streets  of 
Cairo"  aud  •T'reation"  are  shouted  in  discord  from 
o]>])osite  sides  of  the  Midway  Lane.  If  the  un- 
sophisticated one  has  a  legacy  of  common  sense 
from  the  folks  back  home,  he  Avill  gradually  come 
to  see  that  "all  that's  yellow  isn't  butter;"  the  last 
days  of  the  freshman  year  will  be  days  of  under- 
standing; the  sheep  will  stand  ai)art  froui  the 
goats,  as  it  were. 

If  <he  young  uian's  Sophonum'  days  are  linked 
u]»  with  a  small  college,  he  stands  every  good 
cliauce  to  be  the  big  toad  in  the  little  puddle — if 
lie  wants  to.  He  knows  every  man  in  school,  and 
every  teacher  knows  him.  If  he  is  lazy  he  will  be 
gently  but  tirndy  proihled,  and  if  he  has  enthus- 
iasm or  initiative  he  will  be  encouraged  to  use  it. 
I>y  just  a  little  elTort  he  can  make  the  football 
S(|uad,  or,  if  he  happens  to  be  thin,  there  are  places 
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on  tbe  track  and  basketball  toanis  tbat  are  actually 
llirtino-  \\\{\\  bini.  It  will  be  liarder  work  in  the 
matter  of  debatinn-  and  oratory,  but  lie  is  fortunate 
in  baving-  a  very  limited  nunibei-  of  rivals  in  tbis 
field.  If  he  is  anything  of  a  politician  be  can  pull 
the  wires  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  i)residency  or  the 
chairmansbip  of  the  student  senate,  and  if  lie  gets 
in  arrears  doing  it  tbere  is  sure  to  be  a  benevolent 
professor  ready  to  help  him  make  up  his  class  work. 

All  in  all,  be  gets  on  swimmingly,  and  down 
near  his  beart  be  feels  a  warmtli  an<l  glow  compar- 
able only  to  tbe  sujK'rinduced  cxbilaration  result- 
ing from  four  tablespoonfuls  of  bot  Scotch,  legiti- 
mately administered  by  the  family  physician. 
Spi'ingtime,  witb  her  soft  alluring  ways,  comes 
blandly  in  to  licl})  out  bis  menial  state  and  the 
Sopbomore  goes  home  for  vacation  witb  bis  head 
in  tbe  clouds. 

W'liein  tbe  Krcsbmaii  comes  back  bis  Junior 
year  be  lias  probably  contracted  tbe  "life-work" 
disease.  This  may  be  aggravated  by  a  number  of 
complications,  tbe  most  common  being  the  girl  in 
tbe  case.  An  alTair  of  the  heart  will  precipitate  a 
hazy  condition  if  anytbing  will,  and  tbe  Junior  will 
search  the  year-book  diligently  for  headings  labeled 
''Life-Work."  Instead,  he  finds  that  courses  in  the 
Mytbology  of  Kcligion  are  oi)en  to  him,  as  are 
Fiiblical  ^[aster])ieces.  With  a  kind  of  resignation, 
born  of  two  years'  experience,  he  signs  up  for  an 
outlay  calculated  to  nourish  his  love  affair  and 
kce])  bis  mind  off  tbe  sordid  conditions  of  economic 
sti'ife.  Mills  and  factories  do  not  exist  for  him; 
the  smell  of  coal  smoke  rarely  sifts  down  among 
tbe  big  oaks  of  tbe  idealistic  old  campus. 

Tbe  year  ])asses  like  a  day  at  the  summer  cot- 
tage. There  are  the  usmil  diversions  of  tbe  heated 
season,  wiiile  any  puttering,  tinkering  work  that  is 
performed  is  merely  another  f<)rm  of  diversion, — 
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a  diversion  from  diversion.  His  girl  is  ever  with 
liini  and  lier  insistent  inflnence  keeps  his  feet  from 
tonehini>-  solid  earth,  while  his  mythology  conrse 
and  stndy  of  Itonianticism  hold  his  chin  np  in  the 
elonds.  The  most  realistic  thing  he  does  is  to  cash 
the  cheeks  from  home,  and  this  he  considers  as  an 
invigorating  excnrsion  into  the  nnknown  mazes  of 
high  finance  and  commercialism.  Altogether,  it  is 
a  dream  of  a  year —  days  sncceeding  days  with 
hardly  perc(*i>ti1>le  transition. 

The  commencement  time  lias  finally  glided 
aronnd  and  the  Jnnior  of  last  year  is  the  gradnat- 
ing  Senior.  He  has  taken  on  new  life  becanse  the 
whole  college  atmosphere  is  heavy  Avith  expectancy 
and  a  sort  (»f  int;nigible  trinm])h, — not  his  antici- 
pation of  hcmors  and  triumph  alone,  hnt  that  of  all 
liis  fellows.  His  glee  is  hard  to  define.  He  can 
merely  tell  one  tliat  commencement  is  at  hand  and 
it  is  tim(^  to  kill,  eat  and  l)e  merry.  Of  c(mrse, 
there  are  the  home  folks  and  his  girl's  home  folks, 
and  both  she  and  he  have  parts  on  the  programs. 
The  campns  is  romantic,  the  instrnctors  have  be- 
come l)eneficient  over  night,  the  underclassmen 
])roperly  deferential.  His  fraternity  house  rings 
with  song  and  laughter  and  there  is  the  old  grad 
and  his  grijts  coming  <lown  the  street  from  the  rail- 
road station.  History,  and  big  history,  is  in  the 
making. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  the  ex-Seuior's  emotions,— for 
emotions  tliey  are;  he  knows  they  are  for  he  had 
them  cultivated  during  four  years— wIhmi  the  sum- 
mer after  graduation  has  about  spent  itself.  There 
are  the  long  shadows  at  evening;  there  is  a  subtle 
silence— you  can't  fathom  it  for  it  is  everywhere. 
Chill  comes  with  sundown  and  as  the  colored 
leaves  fall  the  coal  man  makes  a  clatter  and  racket 
filling  the  neighbor's  cellar.  The  summer  guests 
of  the  hotel  up  the  street  have  flown,  and  so  have 
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tlic  soiiiibirds.  The  ex-Senior  looks  around  for  a 
friend  "witli  whom  to  pla3'  tennis,  bnt  (lie  "enial 
sninnier  oonjpanion  lias  gone  back  to  work,  his  va- 
cation over.  Then  qnietly  there  comes  down  that 
dai'k  mantle,  that  tiling  that  envelopes  like  a  damp 
fog:  tlie  (jnestion  of  "wliere  am  T  going  and  what 
am  I  doing  to  get  there?"  The  poor  fellow  can't 
jX^'t  (Mit  of  the  fog.  He  sits  throngh  the  evening 
and  tiiiidcs  back  desperately  to  college  days.  He 
rcm('ml>crs  liis  chisses,  the  old  elms,  the  delightful 
feeds,  bnt  somehow  he  is  nnable  to  snmm<»n  the 
tiling  lie  needs  now.  He  has  no  i)r<)fessi()n,  he 
knows  nothing  of  bnsiness,  he  is  temperamentally 
nnsnitcd  to  anytliiiig  tliat  isn't  fringed  with  a  bank 
of  palms  or  angniiieiited  by  the  sense-soothing 
strains  of  a  nnited  orchestra.     His  act  is  over  and 

the  s]»otliglit  is  shifted  to  another  ])art  of  the  stage. 
*     •»     ft 

Starting  to  school  with  the  man  who  led  the 
dream  life  throngh  fonr  years  at  the  small  college, 
was  a  yonng  fellow  of  very  ordinary  talents.  His 
career  was  common-place  enongh  nntil  he  broke 
away  from  the  little  school  to  take  np  his  Jnnior 
work  at  a  large  nniversity.  He  landed  in  the  nni- 
versity  town  with  jK'rfectly  respectable  demeanor 
and  a  common-sense  amonnt  of  Inggage.  His  girl 
was  left  far  behind  with  the  poetry  and  domestic 
science,  while  he  had  a  chance  to  look  aronnd  and 
see  what  the  seevral  thonsand  yonng  stndents 
were  doing.  One  of  the  first  incidents  was  a  chance 
meeting  with  an  individual  who  carried  a  bread 
board  ;  a  kind  of  thin  cross  and  some  foolscap  paper 
of  large  dimnesions.  Becanse  he  was  going  the 
same  way^  he  walked  with  the  yonng  fellow,  and 
learned  that  the  stolid  individual  was  an  engineer, 
and  lio])ed  to  retrieve  last  swam])s  of  Florida.  The 
Jnnior's  comment  was,  "Oh  !"  bnt  he  was  respect- 
ful.    The  other  man  he  met  that  day,  in  the  line 
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lejidiiii:  to  the  T^'oiv^ti-ar's  oftice,  lind  yollow  liaiids; 
tlic  njiniioi-  silt'iidy  commented  that  the  man  must 
be  ad<li('ted  to  ''dope."  It  was  but  a  few  minutes 
lat'M-  that  tli(^  "doi)e"  fiend  Avas  tellino  liim  of  tlie 
summer-  school  work  and  showing  his  cliemical- 
stained  hands  as  proof  of  his  strong  research  tend- 
encies. '' 

Tlie  days  tlial  foUowed  hroiiglit  more  experi- 
ence to  the  Junior.  He  met  a  man  wlio  took  the 
time  from  luncli  until  athletic  period  merely  de- 
scribing the  different  yields  of  experimental  wheat 
on  two  sides  of  an  old  l)arn.  The  Junior  wasn't  in- 
teiested  in  the  wheat,  but  the  fellow's  enthusiasm 
secured  his  admiration.  A  man  who  i-oomed  in  the 
same  house  had  a  way  of  bringing  home  uncorrelat- 
ed  i)arts  of  the  human  l»ody  and  si^ttiug  them  in 
bottles  in  his  window,  much  as  a  \M-\m  housewife 
might  set  in  a  fresh  morning  bou(|uet.  He  didn't 
like  the  hos])ital  odor  of  the  medic's  room,  but  he 
admired  the  fellow's  intent  in  the  unwholesome 
]nckles  and  the  ])rofession  in  general. 

In  fact,  the  Junior  was  observing.  He  ob- 
served that  some  men  were  enthnsiasti;-  about  min- 
ing and  that  some  others  liked  to  argue  about  who 
shouhl  be  in  prison  and  which  of  ns  should  stay  out. 
He  found  some  men  that  liked  to  plant  bushes  in 
front  of  Iniildings  just  to  cover  up  some  perfectly 
good  masonry;  they  called  themselves  landscap;' 
gardeners.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  fel- 
lows that  had  the  woman's  way  of  telling  all  they 
knew.  They  wrote  it  down  and  tried  to  have  ])ub- 
lisliCrs  buy  it.  These  fellows  would  stay  u})  all 
night  long  trying  to  find  means  of  telling  their 
stor-ies  in  better  manner.  Above  all,  in  those  first 
days,  he  noticed  that  everyone  seemed  to  have 
some  all-possessing  inspiration  which  moved  him 
here  and  (h:  re  in  eagerness.  He  watched  in  quiet 
like   a    man   at   an,  intense  game,  but  finally  the 
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spirit  of  the  tiling-  oot  into  liis  blood  and  jn-odnced 
an  elTccl  eloctrical.  Tie  could  no  longer  stand 
calmly  alon<i  the  side  lines  and  criticise  the  plaj; 
he  carefully  judged  his  chance  and  then  rushed 
into  the  game. 

At  <he  time  when  young  college  men  eat  l)etter 
food,  have  more  engagements,  and  stay  out  later  at 
night;  when  the  cam])us  is  seductive  and  the  moon 
amiable;  when  the  old  grads  are  coming  in  during 
the  long  Iwiliglits,  and  when  faculty  ofticers  are  be- 
ginning to  w  lite  north  for  cottage  accommodations 
— it  is  then   that  the  young  man  who  expects  to 
gradual <•  is  having  the  age-old  period  of  self-con- 
gratulation, wliicli  is  harndess  if     well     founded. 
The  season  is  the  duplicate  of  that  June  when  the 
ilreajny  Senior  of  the  romantic  little  college  took 
his  diploma  and  went  out  into  the  world  to  wake 
up.     The  university  Senior  is  having  all  the  fun 
that  the  otlier  fellow  had,  but  with  better  reason. 
Evei-y  mail  brings  the  usual  congratulations  and 
good   wishes,  together  with  some  useless  but  cute 
gifts.     lie  has  arranged  places  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily in  anti(i])ation    of    the    commencement    week. 
His  girl  will  be  with  him,  and  he  remembers  with 
]>leasure  that  her  train  arrives  at  8:15  instead  of 
S:2().     His  work  is  completed  and  he  has  been  ex- 
cused   from    the   final   exams.      Can   mortal   want 
more?     He  doesn't  think  so.     He  has  his  degree, 
his  wife  is  selected  and  ready  to  be  claimed,  and 
he  has  a  job.    They  want  him  to  go  down  to  Florida 
to   hel]>   a    (MM'tain   stolid    engineer   retrieve   some 
swam])  lands.     Surely  he  has  reason  to  feel  cheer- 
ful even  tho  his  room  is  a  litter  of  packing  box- 
es aiid  half-packed  trunks. 

Out  in  the  dusk  in  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
])us  some  young  voices  are  singing  the  univei'sity 
songs,  the  ]>reliminary  rite  to  the  affairs  of  com- 
mencement week.    As  he  packs  away  his  engineer- 
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ing  instniments  and  text  books  and  prepares  to 
join  tlie  invisible  choir  ont  on  tlie  campns,  he 
vajiiiely  wonders  if  tlie  old  college  chnm  back  in 
the  little  school  had  nnderstood  the  meaning  of 
commencement  when  the  time  had  come  to  com- 


mence. 


SONNET 

Tell  me  not  of  yonr  love  if  so  it  be 

8ome  olher  one  will  grieve.    I  do  not  want 
The  fragments  of  a  heart — I'd  rather  be 

Not  wived  at  all,  than  have  some  sad  face  haunt 
]My  love-world.    I>nt,  if  yon  to  me  can  give 

Fnll  measure  for  full  measure,  be  it  so; 
And  no  more  shall  I  ask  than  but  to  live 

The  full  sweet  life  we  ought  each  (uie  to  know: 
Which  leads  each  day  more  near  that  flame — purg- 
ed goal, 

Our  steps,  grown  sure  through  l)onds  that  bind 
us  fast, 
Yet  mark  us  kin  to  all  the  world — Time's  scroll. 

To  write  us  l)rave  and  faithful  to  the  last; 
If  of  such  life  you  may  have  dreamed  and  planned, 

I  trust  your  love,  for  we  two  understand. 
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A  TRAGEDY 

{By  l\a(3  (Joldiiian ). 

"Ain't  yon  going?"  Jennie  looked  at  me,  her 
narrow  little  eyes  gleaming  with  pride  and  ex- 
citement. 

"Ain't  I  going  where?"  I  asked,  only  half  in- 
terested. 

"I'm  going,  and  I'm  going  to  wear  my  new 
pink  sateen  sarsh." 

"(jroing  where,  Jennie?"  I  demanded  angrilv. 
The  "pink  satnn  sarsh"  excited  my  interest,  and 
Jennie's  rambling  indefiniteness  always  aronsed 
my  anger. 

"To  Nina's  party,  u'course.  Ain't  that  wliat 
t  verybody's  talking  about?" 

I  did  not  stop  to  answer  poor  little  Jennie, 
bnt  hurried  into  the  school  room  and  took  nsy  seat. 
The  very  air  of  the  fourth  grade  room  was  cliarged 
with  happiness,  excitement — and  trouble.  1 
looked  around.  Yes,  there  was  Nina,  sitting  in  an 
unusually  erect,,  important  way.  Even  as  I  looked 
I  saw  Sadie,  the  notoriously  stingy  Sadie,  break  a 
piece  of  white  candy  into  two  exact  halves  and 
pass  one  over  to  Nina.  Nina  accepted  it  gracious- 
ly, put  it  away  and  looked  up  just  in  time  to  re- 
ceive a  note  from  Anne. 

I  looked  down  at  my  book  very  hard.  "One 
thing,"  I  said  to  myself,  "If  she  ain't  going  to  in- 
vite me,  I  won't  try  to  get  her  to  by  being  sweet  to 
her  all  of  a  suddint.  But, — but  I  do  wonder  if  she 
is  going  to." 

All  morning  my  thoughts  kept  going  back  to 
Nina's  party.  At  times,  I  felt  little  cold  waves  of 
fear,  at  others  I  felt  all  the  warmth  and  joy  of 
hope,  and  I  even  found  myself  wondering  about 
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what  T  could  wear,  wisliiog  that  I  too  had  a  pink 
sash. 

Ill  spite  of  my  stern  resohition  not  to  be 
"s>;\'eet"  to  Nina  "all  of  a  snddint,"  at  recess  I 
fonnd  myself  foll()A\ing  all  tlie  other  girls  after  the 
somewliat  too  clmbby,  short  little  fignre  of  Nina. 
We  crowded  around,  we  pushed  to  be  nearer  her 
glorified  presence,  and  oh^,  the  J03'  of  being  able 
to  be  on  one  side  of  her,  so  that  your  arm  could  go 
aronnd  her  plaid  waist!  At  intervals  she  would 
whisper  something  to  some  of  the  girls,  and  we  all 
watched  with  aching  little  hearts,  knoAving  that 
another  girl  was  bcdng  invited.  When  I  saw  her 
ask  the  hated  Sadie,  the  donor  of  the  candy  stick, 
my  pride  fell.  I  resolutely  pushed  myself  to  Ni- 
na's side — Nina,  with  whom  1  seldom  cared  to  play 
and  soon  I  too  had  my  turn. 

";Mae,"  she  whispered,  "I  want  you  to  come, 
too.  It's  going  to  be  at  three  o'clock.  It's  a  birf- 
day  party,  you  know,"  she  added^  in  the  tone  of 
saying,  "You  must  bring  me  a  present,  you  know." 
I  nuirmured  my  thanks,  and  left.  \S'hy  should  I 
stay  longer,  when  I  had  obtained  the  ambition  of 
my  heart — and,  besides,  T  wanted  to  give  some 
other  girl  a  chance. 

That  evening  I  excitedly  informed  mother  that 
Jennie  was  going  to  wear  a  pink  sash,  and 
could  I  wear  big  sister's  blue  sash,  and  what  was 
I  going  to  "take?" 

"When  is  it  going  to  be?"  1)rother  asked,  look- 
ing up  from  his  book.  IJrother  had  a  way  of  laugh- 
ing at  me  as  if  I  was  only  a  baby,  that  always  made 
me  add  an  extra  layer  or  two  of  dignity  when  I 
talked  to  him.  For  a- moment  I  was  afraid  I  had 
forgotten  the  day  of  the  party.  I  tried  desper- 
ately to  think.  Vagne  memories  of  hearing  the 
girls    say    Friday    and    Saturday    running    wildly 
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tlirii  my  lioad.  Uut  I  Avonldn't  for  tlio  world  let 
brother  see  lll^  ejiiharrassiiieui. 

"It's  —it's  on  Friday,"  I  said.  After  1  bad 
said  it,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  tlie  one  I  had  lieard. 
Yes,  it  was  Friday  and  I  was  radiantly  happy  to 
think  1  had  i-emembei-ed  just  in  time. 

The  next  day  a(  school  was  Thursday  and 
J^'riday  was  to  be  a  holiday.  The  lirst  wild  excite- 
ment of  the  party  had  died,  as  the  ho])efnl  fourth 
ii;Tade  liad  been  divided  into  the  two  I'reat  classes, 
of  lhos»?  who  were  invited  and  those  who  were  l)it- 
lerly  disappointed.  There  were  Avhispers  and 
notes  about, "curls,"  "pink  sashes,,"  (Jennie  always 
did  brag  too  much,  I  thought)  and  about  other 
jnysterious  (Iiiugs  pertaining  to  a  party.  1  told 
my  very  l)est  chum  what  I  was  going  to  "take,"  and 
she  told  me  what  she  would  like  to  take  if  she  only 
had  ten  cents  more.  J5ut  somehow,  by  some  awful 
decree  of  the  Fates,  no  one,  at  least  in  my  hearing, 
made  any  mention  of  the  day  for  the  party.  I  had 
not  given  it  another  th(»uglit  since  the  moment 
when  I  had  made  such  a  desperate  effort  to  re- 
member. 

Friday  morning,  I  was  awake  at  six  o'clock. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  nothing  I  <-ould  do  that  early 
to  assist  in  the  preparations,  but  the  intense  ex- 
citement, and  perhaps  even  more,  the  hard  little 
bumps  all  over  my  head,  occasioned  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  having  hair  so  straight  that  it  had  to  be 
put  up  in  curl  ] tapers,  kept  me  awake.  But  who 
wanted  to  slee])  when  there  was  a  party  that  day? 

"At  three  o'clock,  mother,"  I  nervously  kept 
informing  mother.  At  two  thirty,  when  the  last 
desperate  effort  was  being  applied  to  the  last  des- 
perate curl,  I  was  so  nervous  that  I  could  hardly 
stand  still.  I  was  persuaded  to  stay  at  the  house 
until  the  old  clock  struck  three  rings,  as  mother 
told  me  it  wasn't  quite  nice  to  be  the  very  first  one. 
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I  remember  asking,  rather  worried  at  the  time, 
"^^'ho  always  is  the  first  one  at  parties?  "Don't 
someone  liave  to  be  first?" 

At  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock,  I  Avas  at  the  end 
of  the  loiJi!:  front  path.  Suddenly,  I  remembered 
the  dignity  of  sister's  blue  sash  (it  was  pinned  up, 
as  it  was  too  long,  l)ut  you  couldn't  tell  that)  and 
the  gloj-y  of  my  stiff  little  curls,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fan  I  was  "taking"  to  Nina.  I  was  so  con- 
scious of  my  curls  and  of  sister's  sash  that  I  looked 
hopefully  up  the  street  to  see  if  I  could  find  one 
of  the  girls  to  walk  with.  Seeing  none.  I  decided, 
with  secret  joy  in  my  heart,  that  probably  they 
were  the  "first  ones"  that  mother  had  spoken  of  so 
scornfully. 

1  walked  up  the  big  porch  of  Nina's  home, 
i-aug  tlie  Isell,  felt  my  face  grow  hot  and  my  throat 
dry,  and  waited.  No  one  answered  my  ring,  so, 
witli  the  increased  strength  of  returning  self  pos- 
session, I  rang  again.  Finally  a  window  upstairs 
was  thrown  open  and  Nina's  big  sister,  her  hair 
covered  by  a  dust  cap,  stuck  her  head  out. 

"O,  is  that  you,  Mae?"  she  asked,  surprised. 

I  couldn't  very  well  reply  that  it  was,  as  I 
thought  slie  might  see  that,  so  I  said  nothing. 

"Did  ycui  come  to  play  with  Nina?"  she  asked 
again. 

I  remember  thinking  critically  that  "play" 
was  not  exactly  the  right  word  to  describe  coming 
to  a  party,  all  dressed  up,  and  bringing  a  beautiful 
present.  "Nina's  not  home  yet.  She  went  over  to 
her  grandmother's.'" 

"I'll  just  come  in  and  wait,  then,"  I  said^  in 
a  tone  I  heard  ^Mother  use  when  there  were  vis- 
itors. 

So  I  was  the  first  one!  I  resolved  not  to  tell 
mother,  as  she  would  feel  so  ashamed  of  me,  but 
my  heart  was  heavy.     I  waited  in  the  cool,  dark 
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])avJ(H-  lor  over  an  lioiir.  I  watched  the  tiny  gold 
fish  sAviniming-  so  excitedly  in  the  bowl.  I  peeped 
lio]»efnlly  into  the  dining  room  for  some  signs  of 
a  party;  I  sniffed  the  air  des])erately  to  see  if  I 
could  catch  the  Axafted  fragrance  of  chocolate  or 
of  cookies,  bnt  all  in  vain.  I  stndied  every  pictnre, 
the  position  of  every  vase,  even  connted  tlie  stripes 
on  the  wall  jjaper  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  and 
was  just  beginning  on  the  fourth  side,  when  I 
heard  Nina's  sisters  coming  down  stairs. 

''I'm  sorry,  dear,"  she  said,  "bnt  I  guess  Nina 
has  decided  to  stay  at  Grandmother's  for  supper, 
as  its  pretty  late  now.  Von  are  coming  to  the 
party  tomorrow,  aren't  you?" 

It  Avas  all  I  could  do  to  keep  the  hot  tears  from 
falling,  and  to  keep  the  bumps  in  my  throat  (piiet 
enough  for  me  to  nnimble  "yes,"  and  run  out  of 
the  door.  I  ran  home  like  a  whirlwind,  my  curls, 
that  were  of  the  quality  that  become  absolutely 
straight  under  careless  treatment,  sti'inging 
around  my  face,  the  blue  sash  becoming  unjjinned 
and  trailing  alorig  after  me.  I  burst  open  the  front 
door  of  (mr  house,  threw  myself  on  the  first  rug 
I  came  to,  and  cried.  1  cried  for  a  long  time,  not 
even  stopping  when  I  felt  two  arms  lifting  me  up, 
and  heard  mother  trj'ing  to  comfort  me. 

Tlu^  next  da}^  I  carefully  watched  at  the  long, 
frojit  windoAv  until  I  saw  Sadie  driven  by  towards 
Nina's  liouse.  Even  then  I  was  not  sure,  and 
waited.  Finally  I  saAv  a  pink  sash  coming  down 
the  street- — a  gloriouslA'  pink  sash. 

"llev,  Jennie,"  I  called.     "Wait  a  minute.'' 
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OUR  TRADITION 

(i;j  C.  ir.  Tlirelkeld). 

Ratlier  startlinii-  is  it  not,  but  nevertheless  it 
is  tvne.  Illinois  has  at  last  a  tradition !  Almost 
since  the  start  of  the  school  various  people  have 
tried  at  one  time  or  another  to  locate  one  for  us. 
Last  year  the  Mawanda  ( 'lub  was  organized  to  se- 
cure a  tradition.  They  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  their  search,  as  well  as  manj^  columns  of  space 
in  the  Daily  Illini,  but  they  succeed  only  in  making 
tradition  out  of  th(^  former  senior  societies,  and 
while  the  club  is  still  an  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity, it  has  ceased  to  lal)or  in  vain  for  the  undis- 
coverable. 

Yet,  a  student  or  an  alunnius  of  IlliAois  should 
not  feel  down-hearted  Allien  lie  meets  a  man  from 
(;olumbia,  who  boasts  about  his  Alma  Mater,  or 
":Mother  in  Israel,"  as  it  is  du])bed.  Tlie  Harvard- 
ian  may  boast  of  Memorial  Hall,  or  the  Californian, 
of  the  Greek  Theatre,  but  still  the  Illini  can  throw 
out  his  chest  and  look  down  upon  these  petty  sym- 
bols with  scorn  while  he  proudly  asks,  "Have  you 
heard  about  our  Auditorium  and  its  echoes? 
There's  real  class  to  our  tradition." 

And  he  has  some  reason  to  brag,  for  we  have  a 
tradition  that  no  other  university  in  the  world  has, 
in  our  Auditorium  with  its  multitude^  of  echoes,  its 
ghostly  sounds,  and  the  most  n(Mirly  perfect  whis- 
pering- gallery  in  the  world.  What  more  could 
Ma  wan  da  \Nant?  True,  it  seems  a  mutilation  of 
fine  art  to  convert  such  a  building  as  the  Auditor- 
ium into  a  tradition  of  which  we  can  l)oast,  but  we 
might  as  well  turn  it  into  something  useful,  for  it 
certainly  is  not  a  success  as  an  auditorium. 

One  feels  on  entering  the  building,  the  same 
ghostly  atmosphere  that  ichabod  Crane  encounter- 
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ed  ou  his  iiiidniglit  ride  aloDg  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son. Perhaps,  it  is  not  so  marked  as  that  which 
Icl'.altod  liad  to  deal  with,  fen-  tliis  is  not  an  age  of 
ghosts;  l>ut  it  is  there,  and  no  donht  witii  the  aid  of 
a  few  ghost  stories,  one  eon  hi  be  made  to  feel  one's 
hair  rise  if  one  were  left  ah)ne  in  the  bnilding  on  a 
dark,  still  night. 

Who  knows  bnt  that  one  hnndred  years  from 
now  some  poor  freshman  rcn-eiving  his  initiation 
into  some  fraternity,  may  be  forced  mnch  against 
his  will  to  go  to  the  anditorinm  in  the  wee  honrs  of 
the  morning,,  to  test  his  nerves?  What  whisper- 
ings and  vague,  wandering  sounds  he  will  sense! 
No  doubt  he  will  be  able  to  hear  bits  of  Woo  Ting 
I'ang's  commencement  address  of  several  years  ago, 
its  harshness  softened  and  toned  down  by  constant 
reverberation  from  wall  to  wall.  He  may  he  startled 
by  the  threatening,  "Hang  It  On  Chicago"  yell, 
long  since  deceased.  His  loyalty  may  be  strength- 
ened by  "Bobby"  Ray's  pleading  voice  encouraging 
the  crowd  to  give  a  good  old  "Oskee-Avow-wow," 
and  then  listen  to  them  give  it  as  only  a  Chicago 
mass-meeting  will  make  p(>ssible. 

One  of  Strickland  Cillilan's  comics  may  make 
him  smile  Aveakly  just  before  the  soft  music  of  the 
University  liand  lulls  him  to  sleep.  He  will  not 
sleep  long,  for  the  phantom  of  Charlie  Mill's  voice, 
singing  encouragement  to  the  sopranos  during  a 
Choral  rehearsal  of  the  Messiah  will  awaken  him  in 
time  to  hear  a  slow  measured  stately  tread  accom- 
j)auied  ]»y  a  sharp,  jerky,  metallic  sound  in  the  cor- 
ridv)r.  He,  thinking  it  is  the  footsteps  of  his 
])rothers,  will  go  to  meet  them  with  joy  in  his  heart, 
only  to  hear,  passing  invisibly.  Major  Morse  and 
his  stafl'  of  student  ofticers. 

^Vhat  more  do  we  want  for  a  tradition?  Not 
every  University  can  preserve  the  voices  of  such 
grand  old  men  as  "Tommy"  Arkle,,  "Gee"  Huff, 
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"Prexy,"  Deau  Burrill  and  a  score  of  others.  The 
English  can  preserve  the  ashes  of  their  noted  men 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  their  voices  are  dead. 
Yon  may  go  to  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London  only 
to  find  tliat  its  echoes  are  but  a  mere  one  compared 
to  oui's.  The  voices  of  men  long  since  gcme  are  not 
tliere  bringing  memories  from  the  past.  We  have 
their  stories  constantly  reverberating  from  wall  to 
wall  in  our  Auditorium.     They  are  never  dead. 

We  owe  our  tradition  to  C.  H.  151ackall,  '84, 
who  designed  the  building.  He  did  not  intend  it  to 
be  used  as  a  tradition,  but  many  a  great  man  does 
great  thiugs  unintentionally.  He  planned  a  cir- 
cular structure,  one  hundred  forty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, surmounted  by  a  dome,  one  hundred  feet  high, 
with  a  large  vestibule  for  an  entrance.  From  this 
vestilnile,  lie  ran  two  corrid(U's  around  the  building. 
Thinking  that  enough  light  would  come  from  the 
dome  skylights,  he  placed  no  windows  in  the  inner 
walls.  According  to  custom,  he  made  provisions 
for  a  hanging  balcony,  but  without  the  usual  post 
obstructions  on  the  lower  tloor.  He  knew  the  state 
architect's  mania  for  additions,  so  he  constructed 
the  south  side,  back  of  the  stage„  that  one  might 
be  made  there.  Mr.  Blackall  wanted,  to  make  a 
building  large  enough  for  all  the  students,  but  he 
was  forced  to  limit  the  capacity  to  twenty-five  hun- 
dred. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "mj  work  is  done  and  I'll 
rest."  But  he  forgot  the  acoustics,  so  he  studied 
them.  He  learned  that  circular  shaped  buildings, 
sutficiently  broken  by  domed  ceilings,  were  excel- 
lent for  their  acoustics,  and  he  put  in  three  large 
dome  walls.  Two  of  these  he  placed  on  the  west 
and  east  sides,  and  the  other  he  put  in  the  rear,  all 
above  the  gallery  line.  All  of  these  walls  are  sauc- 
er shaped,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  our  tradi- 
tion.   Had  Mr.  Blackall  rested  with  his  first  plaij, 
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Ave  should  not  now  liave  the  constant  revereration 
of  sdiiiids  lliat  preserve  onr  great  voices.  Lncky  for 
lis  that  lie  tlioiiii'ht  of  them. 

TIic  l)nil(ling'  Avas  completed  in  11)08.  I'resident 
.Tames  was  to  deliver  the  dedication  address.  The 
])('()])le  comiiiii'  to  hear  it  saAV  just  after  they  passed 
TTniversity  hall,  a  magnificent  structure  built  of 
brick  and  terra-cotta  with  broad  stone  steps  leading 
up  to  a  number  of  double  doors  betAveen  large  stone 
columns.  As  they  looked  at  this  Avonderful  struct- 
ure cap])ed  bv  a  glistening  dome,  they  said,  "Sure- 
ly, this  is  something  tlmt  the  UniA^ersity  can  be 
proud  of."  When  they  had  crossed,  the  vestibule 
and  secured  seats  in  the  main  auditorium,  "Prexy" 
began  his  speech.  Fcav  heard  all  he  said,  and  he 
scarcely  heard  himself.  The  people  left  with  sad 
faces,  "a  failure,"  they  said,  but  they  knew  not 
Avliereof  they  spoke. 

NoAv,  in  our  midst  was  an  eminent  physicist, 
Dr.  Watson,  by  name.  He  had  no  love  for  tradi- 
tions, for  he  Avas  a  very  practical  man  and  a  scien- 
tist. He  said,  "I'll  see  Avhat's  wrong  Avith  the  build- 
ing.'' He  took  a  number  of  instruments  to  the  place 
and  started  his  Avork  of  destruction.  He  looked  at 
the  concave  Avails  and  arches,  and  then  found  in 
his  notebook  that  the  angle  of  reflection  of  a  sound 
from  a  concave  wall  was  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence. T*y  throAving  rays  of  light  ui)on  the  Avails  he 
was  able  to  trace  the  path  of  the  sound.  He  also 
used  a  metronome  in  a  box  AA^th  a  horn  on  it  to  di- 
rect tlK^  sound.  He  Avorked  for  tAvo  years  at  inter- 
A^als  an<l  then  ceased.  "Science  is  unable  to  deal 
^^  itii  it,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Watson  found  that  there  Avas  ten  echoes 
Avhich  came  back  to  tlie  speaker  on  the  stage.  Near- 
ly every  seat  in  the  auditorium  he  found  Avas 
blessed  Avith  an  echo,  and  one,  the  east  end  seat  of 
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the  second  row,  center  tier  of  the  bah-ony,,  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  l)e  in  tlie  focal  zone  of  several. 

,Not  only  did  Dr.  AVatson  locate  many  single 
echoes,  Init  lie  found  nine  multiple  echoes,  or  as 
staled  more  clearly,  an  echoed  sound  re-echoed. 
The  sound  striking  one  of  the  large  domed  walls  is 
reflected  to  the  otlier  from  which  it  goes  to  the 
other  and  so  keeps  up  a  constant  reverberation. 
This  continues  forever,  and  hence  we  preserve  the 
voices  of  our  famous  uumi.  To  these  echoes  we  owe 
our  traditions,  and  our  ghosts,  and  they  will  live 
until  the  building  falls  down. 

History  says  that  there  are  only  two  really 
traditional  spots  in  the  United  States,  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  the  Katskill  ^lountains.  The  historian 
forgot  our  Auditorium  a>  hen  he  was  writing.  These 
other  places  have  their  ghosts,  it  is  true,  but  they 
are  not  in  fashion  with  the  latest  styles.  We  have 
a  real  up-to-date  gliost  in  our  Auditorium.  A  man 
can  make  a  speech  out  there  on  one  night  and  then 
go  back  the  next  nigiit  and  hear  his  (»wn  voice. 
That's  an  ui)-to-date  ghost. 

They  had  tlieir  Headless  Horsemen  and  their 
Witches,  but  we  have  Colonel  Fechet  and  the  "An- 
gels' Wings."  Just  walk  from  the  stage  down  the 
east  nisle  toward  the  door.  You  will  hear  a  rustling 
sound  over  your  head  as  you  approach  the  b-alcony 
line.  No  need  to  ask  forgiveness  for  your  sins,  it 
is  not  tlie  "angels  comin'  fer  to  carry  ye  home,"  but 
merely  the  eciioes  of  your  footsteps  focused  right 
over  your  head. 

You  do  not  believe  in  ghosts?  Well,,  just  walk 
down  the  center  aisle  toA^ard  the  stage.  Just  after 
you  ])ass  from  under  the  balcony,  you  will  hear  a 
man  following  you.  When  you  turn  'round  to  ask 
why,  you  will  see  no  one.  Walk  on  and  he  follows, 
stop  and  he  sto])s.  T)o  this  and  you  will  not  blame 
the  fri'shman  for  failing  in  the  last  supreme  test  of 
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his  nerves.  Yon  Avill  feel  your  hair  rise  even 
though  you  (h)  know  that  you  hear  the  echo  of  your 
footsteps. 

St.  Paul's  Church  in  London  claims  to  have  a 
whis])ei-in.ii'  gallery.  They  say  they  have  one  in  the 
Tabcrnach'  at  Salt  Lake  City.  In  both  the  sounds 
are  only  reflected  ones.  We  have  one  wliere  the 
sonnd  really  travels  along  the  wall.  In  the  rear 
arch  above  tlie  balcony  you  can  whisper  against 
tlie  wall  and  the  same  whisper  will  be  heard  very 
l)lainly  over  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  balcony,  a 
distance  of  seventy  feet.  The  whisper  travels 
around  the  wall. 

Do  yon  wonder  now  why  we  can  look  down 
upon  every  other  University  in  the  world  when 
they  boast  of  their  traditions?  They  have  no  tradi- 
tions like  ours.  We  need  not  worry  that  we  will 
lose  them.  Many  years  from  now  we  can  take  our 
friends  out  to  the  Auditorium  and  proudly  point  to 
it  and  say,  "Therein  is  the  real  tradition  of  my 
Alma  Mater." 
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MY  POLLY— O. 

Tlioro  is  a  maiden  small  ami  slender, 
Ivlne  her  eyes  and  sweet  and  tender, 

Polly, 'n\Y  PoUy-O,  my  Polly! 

Polly,  my  Polly-O,  my  Polly ! 

And  she  can  sing-  as  blithe  and  merry 
As  the  plnmed  woodland  fairy, 

Polly,  my  Polly-O,  my  Polly ! 

Polly,  my  Polly-O,  my  Polly! 

Nor  in  the  town,  nor  in  the  city 
\Yas  there  ever  maid  so  pretty 

Polly,  my  Polly-O,  my  Polly! 

Polly,  my  Polly-O,  my  Polly ! 

Oh,  it  wonld  banish  all  my  sorrow. 
If  Yon'd  marry  me  tomorrow, 
'  Polly,  my" Polly-O,  my  Polly! 
Polly,  my  Polly-O,  my  Polly! 
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If  tlio  students  sliow  onoiii;li  appreciation,  the 
iMiiilish  ]M-ize,  ottered  for  the  tirst  time  hist  year, 
may    become    an     ammal     offering. 
ENGLISH  Competition  for  the  prize  slionhl  be 

^^'^^  :is    keen    as   competition    for   atldetic 

)M'<'fi'i-m('nt  or  otlier  student  honor.  Not  only 
slionhl  the  members  of  the  literary  societies,  and 
those  Avho  have  shown  their  interest  in  wi'iting  by 
(•(»]iiH'c(i(»ii  ^\ith  student  publications  compete,  but 
all  I  hose,  and  there  should  be  many,  who  feel  that 
tliev  would  like  to  write,  should  enter. 

Students  need  not  announce  themselves  as 
candidates  as  tirst  stated,  but  need  only  submit 
contributions  l)efore  May  first  to  any  member  of 
the  committee.  Dr.  Zeitlin,  ]\[iss  Gwinn,  or  IMr. 
Nevins.  No  one  should  hesitate  to  enter  the  com- 
petition, because  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Scrib- 
blers or  the  Literary  Societies,  or  because  he  is  not 
enrolled  in  English  or  Rhetoric  courses.     The  pur- 
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pose  of  the  English  prize  is  quite  as  iinich  to  dis- 
cover  writers  as  to  give  some  honor  to  one  whose 
manuscript  is  jndged  best.  It  may  enable  some 
vonno-  writer  to  ''tind  himself." 


The  plans  of  the  management  of  the  Illinois 
^Fagazine   to   publish   a   series  of  articles  on  the 
minor  colleges  of  Illinois  have  been, 
OURSELF        of  necessity,   abandoned,   largely   be- 
cause of  difficulties   connected  with 
the  business  administration  of  the  work.     This  is 
also  the  cause  of  the  present  issue  being  the  first  of 
the  new  year.     Another  difficulty  whicli  presents 
itself  in  the  matter  of  such  a  series  of  articles  is 
that  of  being  perfectly  fair  to  the  different  institu- 
tions, and  of  convincing  them  of  sucli  intentions. 
Such  being  the  case  reliable  and  unprejudiced  in- 
formation is  hard  to  obtain,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, wholly  impossible. 


Everyman,  so  says  the  dramatic  critic,  has 
the  manuscript  of  the  first  act  or  two  of  a  play  put 
away,  to  finish  at  leisure.  Likewise, 
THE  sav  the  short  story  authorities  that 

INCOMPLETE  Everyman  has  a  short  story  sketch 
that  ''needs  polishing."  Furthermore,  nearly  every 
college  man  has  tucked  away  in  the  inaccessible 
corners  of  his  brain  a  "rattling  good  short-story 
plot." 

In  spite  of  all  this  we  hear  constant  appeals 
for  the  great  American  novel.  We  find  that 
Campus  Yarns  of  the  Greatest  State  University 
have  not  been  pnt  into  print.  Princeton  has  her 
\yilliams,  and  Stanford  her  Irwin  but  Illinois  is 
yet  waiting  for  a  fictional  biographer. 

The  tronlde  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Everyman 
of  the  first  paragraph  doesn't  finish   his  produc- 
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tions.  He  is  either  too  hn»j  or  too  lazy  (meaning 
the  same  thing).  We  are  not  asking  him  to  write 
said  Great  American  Novel,  hnt  merely  suggesting 
that  he  comitlete  a  few  Campus  Tales  for  ns;  we 
])nt  it  eariu'stlv,  "Finish  it,  Everyman,  finish  it. 


Wouter   Von   Twiller  sle])t  and   donhted   the 
whole  day  throngli,  bnt  never  arrived  at  any  con- 
clusions; nor  did  he  wear  ont  much 

"■"^^  grev  matter  trving  to  "think  his  prob- 

DOUBTER  f     '         ,  ,.      ^T^"     4-        T       1 

lem  ont.        \\  outer  lived  some  years 

ago,  yet  he  has  many  successors  in  our  colleges. 
They  are  usually  sophomoric  individuals  who  think 
it  "smart"  to  doubt.  They  do  not  consider  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  situation.  They  spread  their  little 
half  truths  of  ])hilosophy  and  science  among  their 
fellows  without  regard  to  the  mental  strain  and  un- 
rest these  may  cause.  They  feel  that  they  are  very 
wise  and  very  cynical. 

A  college  man  should  not  shut  his  ears  to  sci- 
ence. He  should  not  be  afraid  to  doubt  in  any 
jfields.  But  he  should  not  lead  his  neighbors  into 
his  own  condition  of  unrest,  nor  force  his  opinions 
on  them.  Nor  should  he  go  to  the  other  extreme; 
he  is  a  foolish  voung  man  who  courts  doubt. 


A  uioutli  or  two  ago  in  Portland,  Maine,  oc- 
curred the  death  of  James  Otis  Kaler,  distinguish- 
ed New  York  and  Boston  Journalist. 
THE  AUTHOR  ]{„t  [f,  i<^  ^s  Jamcs  Otls,  that  most  of 

OF 

Tr.Dv  Tx/1  CD   "•"*  '^^^  h(}Yii  have  learned  to  know  and 

IUdY      lYLtK  .        .  .  -ITT-  ,11 

admire  him.  Uith  what  ecstacies  of 
pleasure  we  followed  the  career  of  his  Toby  Tyler 
— through  his  days  of  wanderlust  and  rebellion — 
his  life  in  the  wagon  circus — and  his  tiual  houie- 
coiiiiug.  How  we  envied  Toby  Tyler  the  compaii- 
ionshij)  of  Mr,  Tubbs,  the  circus  monkey,  and  of 
the  other  people  of  the  circus ! 
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We  liave  road  ninny  boy's  stories  since.  We 
have  learned  to  kno^\•  the  i)rodigions  iliekie;  and 
liave  enjoyed  the  JMississippi  with  Huckleberry 
Finn.  We  have  sympathized  with  tlie  lieroes  of 
Aldrich's  ''liad  lloy"  and  ITowell's  ''r»(»y's  Town," 
yet  Tol)y  still  keeps  his  place  in  our  memories  and 
atfections. 


They  settle  momeutons  questions  of  philos- 
ophy and  manners;  they  dive  into  science  and  art, 
and  discuss  immortality  and  predesti- 
THE  HOT  nation  and  genetics;  they  pass  along 
AIR  CLUB  ^Yord  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  story 
or  an  ('S]t(M-ial1y  easy  professor.  Truly,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  nuist  be  of  some  import- 
ance. 

l)Ut  Phi  Beta  Kappa  refuses  to  nominate  them 
for  nienibersliip;  scholastic  honors  are  not  for 
them.  They  liold  no  student  offices,  for  such  things 
refjuire  some  lal>or.  There  are  many  points  of  pos- 
sible attack  for  the  Avidespread  organization 
(there  is  one  to  lie  found  in  every  rooming  house) 
kuown  variously  as  tlie  Hot  Air,  Black  Cat,  or 
Tiazy  ]Man  Club. 

Yet  the  influence  of  such  informal  discussions 
on  nearly  every  subject  are  likely  to  be  as  valuable 
in  the  lai'ger  life  of  the  university  man.  They 
stinuilate  real  thought  in  a  Avay  that  is  all  the 
more  valuable  in  that  it  is  not  assigned  or  required. 
The  discussions  level  the  dilTerences  between  the 
enthusiast  and  the  cj^nic.  They  act  as  a  mental 
balance  wheel  and  a  recreation.  They  will  be  re- 
membered long  after  classes  and  examiuatious  are 
foriiotten. 
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The  Magister's  Forum 

^\y  friond  FrtMliicli  Froelirlie  is  au  agricul- 
tiirist  of  {'iitliusiasiu.  lie  has  a  stack  of  fanners 
bulletins  and  reports  tliat  is  fully  four  feet  high, 
and  this  is  only  his  first  rear  at  the  ajiricnltnral 
college.  With  the  coming  of  the  first  of  the  year 
Fredrich  and  I  spent  some  time  in  draAving  up 
lists  of  periodicals  to  keep  ns  informed  and 
nmnsed. 

Freddy  has  taken  his  education  to  heart.  He 
thinks  in  terms  of  phosphorus  and  natural  selec- 
tion. So,  naturally,  he  Avas  able  to  derive  from  the 
princi])les  of  scientific  agriculture  an  aid  to  the 
list  making. 

"Why  not,,"  suggested  he,  "draw  up  a  list  of 
credits  for  nuigazines — make  a  eom])lete  score  card 
as  we  would  for  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  do  our  se- 
lecting logically."  Se  he  went  to  work  and  evolved 
the  following: 

Score  Card,  for  Mdf/trziiics. 

Attractiveness  ( juctnres,  color,  coven-,  form, 
print,  etc    15 

Interest  (literarv  value,  fiction,  timeliness, 
etc) ' 25 

Educational  value  (intellectual,  inspirational, 
professional  I    20 

Editorial  reputation  (reliability,  respectabil- 
ity, etc) 15 

Perscmal  equation  (personal  like  and  dislike)     25 

Total 100 

I  remonstrated  with  Freddy  on  liis  awarding 
of  points  by  showing  that  fifty  per  cent  was  given 
to  Interest  and  the  Personal  equation.  By  this 
scoring  Tip  Top  Weekly  might  make  a  better  rec- 
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ord  than  i\w  Century  Magazine  with  sonu'  judges. 
"The  logical  and  scientific  value  of  your  score  card 
is  nothing,"'  I  argned,  "if  you  allow  that  wide  mar- 
gin of  personal  pleasure." 

But  Freddy  argued  that  this  was  necessary. 
"Who  ever  heard,,''  he  asked  "of  anyone  buying 
magazines  if  they  had  no  personal  interest."  I 
admitted  the  truth  of  his  statement. 

Freddy's  idea  interested  me  so  I  went  to  Doc- 
tor IMuladeljdius  Tinkel  and  asked  him  to  make 
out  a  list  of  magazines  tliat  might  he  given  to  onr 
mntual  friend  (lustav  Ilammerscliein,  and  he 
readily  agreed.  T  then  had  Mr.  Hammerschein 
prepare  a  list  for  Mrs.  Ilammerscliein,  and  "Moth- 
er" for  Lncy  nanimerschein.  To  make  the  circle 
complete  Lucy  prepared  a  list  of  magazines  that 
she  thought  Freddy  ought  to  read;  Freddy  pre- 
pared a  list  for  ^liss  Lorna  Swift  and  she  for  Doc- 
tor Tinkel.  And  what  lists  they  were  I  Out  of 
politeness  all  the  lists  got  passing  scores,  when 
we  got  together  and  discussed  them.       v 

Now  Doctor  Tink(4  is  a  poet  yet  he  admitted 
that  Jie  liked  to  read  the  Iron  Age.  Freddy  would 
rather  read  the  "That  Reminds  Me"  page  of  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal  than  the  "Nubs  of  News"  in 
the  Breeders'  (Gazette.  Lucy,  who  we  thought 
would  be  rather  frivolous  in  her  reading  rather 
liked  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  Forum.  The 
list  for  Mr.  tlammerschein  included  the  Welt-I>ote 
and  German  ^lagazines,  but  I  afterA\ards  found 
(through  the  junkman  who  bought  old  jiaper)  that 
he  read  the  Youth's  Companion  and  the  Young- 
People's  Weekly  regularly. 

In  fact  it  seems  that  no  one  can  predict  with 
certainty  what  his  best  friend  would  rather  read. 
Suppose  y(ui  try  the  following  list  l)y  the  score 
card,  using  the  personal  factor  for  your  father,  Leo 
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(t.  nana,  your  best  friend,  Lanra  Jean  Libby,  your- 
self and  for  IJernard  SliaAv : 

The  Saturday  Evenino-  Post,  North  American 
Keview,  American  Boy,  Clieniical  Abstracts,  The 
Argosy,  Harper's  Bazaar,  The  Bookman,  The  Na- 
tion, Country  Life,  The  Ked  Book,  Fra,  Physical 
Culture,  Associated  Sunday  ]\ragazine,  Nick  Cart- 
el-, Hoard's  Dairyman,  Sunday  School  Times, 
St.  Nickolas,  Scribner's,  Cosmopolitan.  After  scor- 
iuii'  tliese  awhile,  examination  papers  will  seem 
child's  play. 
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Write  Ideas  For 
Moving  Picture  Plays! 


YOU 


CAN  WRITE  PHOTO  PLAYS  AND 
EARN  $25,  OR  MORE  WEEKLY 


We  Will  Show  You  How! 

If  you  have  ideas— if  you  can  THINK— we  will  show  you  the 
the  secrets  of  this  fascinating  new  profession.  Positively  no  ex- 
perience or  literary  excellence  necessary.  No  "flowery  language" 
is  wanted. 

The  demand  for  photoplays  is  practically  unlimited.  The 
l)ig  film  manufacturers  are  "moving  heaven  and  earth'"  in  their 
attempts  to  get  enough  good  plots  to  supply  the  ever  increasing 
demand.  They  are  offering  $100  and  more,  for  single  scenarios, 
or  written  ideas. 

Nearly  all  the  big  film  companies,  the  buyers  of  photo-plays, 
are  located  in  or  near  NEW  YORK  CITY.  Being  right  on  the 
spot,  and  knowing  at  all  times  just  what  sort  of  plots  are  wanted 
by  the  producers,  our  SALES  DEPARTMENT  has  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  agencies  situated  in  distant  cities. 

We  have  received  letters  from  the  big  film  manufacturers, 
such  as  VITAGRAPH,  EDISON,,  ESSANAY,  LUBIN,  SOLAX, 
IMP.,  REX,  RELIANCE,  CHAMPION,  COMET,  MELIES,  ETC., 
urging  us  to  send  photoplays  to  them.  We  want  more  writers  and 
we'll  gladly  teach  you  the  secrets  of  success. 

We    are    selling    photoplays   written    by    people    who    "never    before 
wrote  a  line  for  publication." 

Perhaps  we  can  do  the  same  for  you.  If  you  think  of  only  one 
good  idea  every  week,  and  will  write  it  out  as  directed  by  us,  and 
it  sells  for  only  $25,  a  low  figure. 

You    Will    Earn   $100    Monthly    For    Spare    Time    Work. 

w-iw^wnw-i  Send   your  name  and  address  at  once  for  free  copy  of 
rKtitiour    illustrated    book,    "Moving    Picture    Playwriting." 

Don't  hesitate.  Don't  argue.  Write  now  and  learn  just  what 
this  new  profession  may  mean  for  you  and  your  future. 
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waste  your  time  on  eating. 

Whattuvit?  Well,  do  the  hepp- 
step  over  to  the  Arcade  and  ex- 
change a  dime  for  a  bag  of  "Cho- 
Ulitkarmels"  or  something  equally 
toothsome.  Some  word  "tooth- 
some." 
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container 


Chocolates 

so  they  will  reach  your  friend  in  any  zone 
in  perfect  condition. 
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WITH  HIS  brand  new  candy  shop,   "Sol"  Reiraund  is  prepared  to  give 
the  finest  kind  of  service  along  lines  confectionery. 
Reimand-Made  candles  are  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  confectionery  trade. 

"  SOL"  REIMUND,THE  CONFECTIONER 

OVER  IN  URBANA. 

THE    PLACE 

Where  you  get  them  aood  SANDWICHES,  HOT  COFFE,  MILK 
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PCTURES  framed  with  all  the  possible  taste  and 
finesse  you  can  ask— that  is  one  of  the  artistic 
little  things  that  Williams  Brothers  accomplish.  A 
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He  walked  along  the  sea-sand  at  the  morn, 

And  knew  no  tliinjj;- 
Tliongh  there  were  palaces  of  eastern  light, 
And  silver  wings  of  wonder  on  the  wave, — 

He  knew  no  thing 
Save  the  cold  sand,  and  the  harsh,  salty  tide. 

II. 

He  shonldered  throngh  the  wood  in  fnll-Mown  May, 

And  knew  no  thing 
Thongli  there  was  wonder  in  the  bashfnl  air, 
And  soul  on  sonl  of  marvel  in  the  flowers, — 

He  knew  no  thing 
Save  tlie  flat  stillness,  and  his  echoing  feet. 

III. 

And  wherefore,  when  through    Dcatli's  dull  gates 
he  passed 

AVho  knew  not  things, 
And  stood  l)eside  the  glory  of  the  suns. 
And  all  the  breathless  ecstacy  of  (iod, 

He  knew  no  thing 
Save  the  dead  space,  and  light  of  c(»mmon  stars. 

—Franl-  E.  IIUL 
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Newspapers  of  Today  and  Tomorrow 

By  John  E.  Wright,  '85,  Editor  St.  Louis  Times 

Newspapers  iccrc  edited;  they  arc  run.  A 
few  men  were  editors;  a  mnltitnde  are  pub- 
lishers. Joiiriialisiii  iras  a  i)r<»fessi()ii ;  it  is  a 
))iisiiiess.  From  poor  Kieliard  to  Tnlitzer;  from 
the  little  "Almanack"  to  the  Sunday  paper  is  a 
story  of  growth,  a  story  of  achievement  in  keeping 
with  the  mighty  onward  sweep  of  Inimanity. 

A  great  press  is  possible  only  among  a  great 
people.  The  newspai)er  is  dei)endent  npon  its  cir- 
culation. It  nmst  be  that  which  the  people  want. 
If  thev  do  not  want  it  thev  will  n(»t  bnv  it  and  it 
fails.  ' 

Individual  worth  does  not  alwaj^s  mean  wide- 
si)read  ])0])nlarity.  A  great  man  may  rise  up  in  a 
city  an(l  not  be  valued  as  he  should  l>e.  A  less  able 
niari  but  crafty  may  outstrip  him  in  i>opular  favor. 
Just  so  a  really  good  newspaper  managed  by  a  man 
imbued  with  the  loftiest  principles,  inspired  by  the 
noblest  ambitions,  may  fail  of  success,  while  one 
that  is  controlled  by  a  clever  and  unscrupulous 
publisher  may  prosper  marvelously. 

A  man  may  wait,,  and  often  does,  until  he  is 
gray  witli  age  before  recognition  earned,  comes. 

A  newspaper  cannot  A\*.nt.  Costing  thousands 
each  day  it  must  be  quickly  successful  or  perish 
witJ!  no  likelihood  that  even  a  modest  little  toml)- 
stone  will  be  ei'ected  to  mark  its  taking  oft". 

The  large  cities  of  this  country  are  strewn  with 
the  wrecks  of  good  newsi)apers  that  were  started 
by  able  and  well  meaning  uieii  who  faihnl  to  real- 
ize liow  large  is  the  cai)ilai  that  must  be  expended 
l)efore  returns  come  in. The  initial-  cost,  that  of 
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the  building,  the  presses,  the  franchises,  and  other 
items,  is  heavy,  and  tlie  running  expenses  including 
wliite  paper,  telegrapli  tolls,  sahiries,  etc.,  is  great 
— almost  beyond  belief.  A  million  dollars  probably 
would  not  cover  tlie  ordinary  current  expenses  of  a 
successful  pai)er  in  a  large  city  for  a  year.  When 
you  recall  that  it  takes  some  time  to  establish  even 
the  most  abl}'  managed  newspaper  you  will  under- 
stand that  only  men  of  large  means  can  afford  the 
undertaking. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell  just  what  ele- 
ments enter  into  flie  making  of  a  successful  news- 
paper. There  was  a  time  when  the  personality  of 
the  Editor  Avas  the  chief  factor.  The  editorial  lead- 
er was  the  real  feature.  What  does  Greeley  say  in 
the  New  York  Tribune?  What  does  Sam  Bowles 
say  in  the  Springlleld  Eepublican?  was  the  ques- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  subscriber.  The  word  of 
either  of  these  men  was  law  and  gosj^el  for  thou- 
sands. Yes,  tliere  was  some  news  in  the  paper  in 
those  days,  but  not  much,  and  what  was  there  was 
l>adly  written  and  badly  edited.  There  were  a  few 
features,  but  they  were  of  the  dull  thud  variety,  not 
ghjriously  illustrated  with  pictures  of  hobble 
skirts ;  not  beautifully  adorned  with  pages  of  fash- 
ions fresh  from  Paris;  not  decorated  by  the  very 
refined?  Comic  supplements?  No,  they  were  tame, 
deadly  tame.  The  editorial  then  was  the  thing'. 
And  it  was  the  thing  because  men  were  wont  to  ac- 
cept it  and  be  guided  by  it. 

Horace  Greeley  was  a  great  man  and  a  good 
man.  But  Fforace  (xreeley  running  a  modern  news- 
paper along  tlie  lines  followed  by  him  when  he  was 
in  the  editor's  chair  Avould  be  a  joke,,  or  a  tragedy. 
Times  have  changed.  People  have  cliangcd.  News- 
pa  [x^rs  have  clianged.  In  tlie  old  days  the  average 
citizen  was  not.as  well  informed  as  he  is  now  when 
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the  telephone  and  the  teleiirapli,  like  spirits  of  the 
air,  j^atlier  messages  from  tlic  ends  of  the  earth  and 
drop  them  in  every  lionic.  In  the  old  days  the 
editor  \vas  sni)i»ost'd  to  be,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
was,  better  informed  than  his  neigh bor.  He  was 
h)oked  to  therefore  as  a  guide.  His  opinion  was 
the  final  word.  Men  read  the  editorial  and  follow- 
ed it  almost  as  a  commandment.  Today  the  aver- 
age man  cares  little  what  the  opinion  of  an  editor 
may  be.  AVhat  he  wants  is  the  news,  and  he  will 
make  np  his  mind  withont  any  advice  or  any  orders 
from  the  high  brow  in  the  editorial  sanctum.  He 
nuiy  look  over  the  editorial  page,  bnt  it  is  from 
curiosity  or  because  of  some  feature  that  he  finds 
thej'e,  and  not  because  he  is  in  a  mental  fog. 

The  front  page  is  the  thing.  It  is  to  the  news- 
paper what  the  face  is  to  the  man.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  i)hysiognomy.  I  believe  in  an  honest, 
clean  appearing  newsi)aper,  just  as  I  believe  in  an 
honest,  clean  looking  man. 

A  newspaper  should  be  made  np  attractively. 
It  should  be  well  dressed.  The  type  should  be 
clear  and  distinct.  If  it  were  practicable  and  I 
had  the  ]>ower  I  would  place  a  ban  upon  any  news- 
])a]»er  that  was  printed  in  anything  smaller  than 
minion  ty])e.  TIk^  solid  nonpareil  and  the  agate  are 
an  abomination  and  a  curse  to  everyone  but  the 
oculist  and  the  publisher,  who  by  using  small  type 
stjueezes  in  more  matter  and  avoids  the  necessity 
of  putting  out  a  larger  ])aper,  thereby  increasing 
his  expenses. 

The  quality  of  the  paper  and  the  ink,  the  speed 
and  pressure  of  the  presses,  the  clearness  of  the  il- 
lustrations are  items  all  of  which  contribute  to  the 
attractiveness  of  a  newspa})er;  bnt  back  of  these 
must  be  that  mechanical  skill  without  which  no 
good  work  can  be  expected. 
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lint  the  appearance  after  all  is  bnt  one  of  the 
essentials.  Tlie  organization  Avliieli  is  capable  of 
juixlni'lnu  witli  the  same  statf  of  men  seven  or 
eii!,lit  complete  editions  each  day.  all  different  in 
many  details,,  and  in  the  rnsh  and  whirl  make  com- 
l)aratively  few  errors  of  importance,  is  one  of  the 
wondcn-s  of  tlie  hnsiness  and  professional  world. 

It  is  not  an  nncommon  tliinjj;  to  liave  an  edi- 
tion on  sale  in  the  street  ten  minntes  after  the  re- 
cei))t  of  the  latest  hit  of  news.  AVhen  yon  nnder- 
stand  that  the  news  nnist  he  written  and  read  for 
correction,  set  in  type  and  placed  in  the  form,  the 
matrix  made,  the  plate  cast  and  locked  in  the 
press,  the  i>aper  printed  and  folded  and  connted 
and  carried  from  the  hnildinjn  yon  will  liave  an  idea 
of  the  almost  incredible  speed  witli  wliich  the  work 
is  done,  and  yon  will  perhaps  be  more  inclined  to 
excnse  errors. 

The  necessity  of  haste  in  the  preparation  of 
matter  for  the  press  is  one  of  the  most  trying- 
things  with  which  the  newspaper  man  has  to  con- 
tend. A  professor  has  time  to  i)rei)are  his  lectnre 
for  the  class.  The  minister  in  one  of  onr  large 
chnrches  has  a  week  in  which  to  write  his  sermon 
that  is  heard  by  a  few  Imndred  i)eople.  A  reporter 
often  has  less  than  ten  minntes  to  write  an  import- 
ant story,  a  mistake  or  misstatement  in  which 
wonld  mean  tlie  wreck  of  a  home,  the  rnin  of  a  busi- 
ness, or  the  incurring  of  a  libel  snit  that  nnght  be 
disastrous. 

Why  this  haste?  Why  not  wait  and  ]>ublish  it 
later?  IJecanse  the  people  will  not  permit  it.  If 
one  paper  pnldishes  the  news  when  it  is  hot  another 
l)aper  must  do  likewise  or  be  classed  as  stu]»id. 
Competition  is  keen.  The  pai)er  lliat  is  first  on  the 
street  with  the  live  news  is  the  i)aper  that  is 
bought,  other  things  being  equal. 
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Tliis  feverish  haste,  this  mad  desire  on  the 
part  of  tlie  public  to  get  the  news  when  it  happens, 
or  before,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  existence 
of  the  Yellow  Journal,  that  hideous  thing  which, 
born  and  nourished  in  vile  sun-oundings,  has 
grown  to  monstrous  size^,  rei)roducing  its  kind, 
filling  the  streets  with  its  strident  noise  and  pol- 
luting the  atmosplicre  of  our  homes  with  its  poison- 
ous and  i)estilential  brcatli.  No  plagm^  tliat  ever 
swept  across  this  country  has  spread  so  rapidly  or 
been  so  destructive  as  the  ])lague  of  the  Yellow 
Press.  Other  pests  like  the  small])(>x,  the  cholera, 
and  tlie  lilack  death  have  left  their  trail.  IJut  they 
simjjly  wrecked  the  body.  Tlie  Yellow  Press  has 
fastened  up(m  the  inind  and  the  licart,  corrupting 
them. 

The  publication  in  big  type  of  douiestic  scan- 
clals  and  of  pictures  of  men  and  women  parties  to 
them,  has  made  common  even  in  the  homes  of  re- 
spectability the  discussion  of  those  things  the  mere 
recital  of  which  should  bring  Oic  blusli  of  shame 
to  any  but  the  most  brazen  cheek. 

If  the  evil  of  such  publication  couhl  be  confin- 
ed to  th<'  recognized  Yellow  Journals  the  effect 
would  not  be  so  bad  iK'cause  tliey  could  be  barred 
fidm  tlie  homes  of  many.  But  hundreds  of  ])apers 
all  over  this  country  have  been  contaminated.  Feel- 
ing the  sliarj)  e<lge  of  competition  they  have  lower- 
ed their  standard  and  admitted  to  their  columns 
matter  that  formerly  they  refused.  A  few  really 
gr<'at  news]>apers  like  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Rec- 
orjl-lTei'ald,  and  Daily  News,  the  Ne^N'  York  Times 
and  Post,  the  (jlolu'-Democrat,  and  others  I  might 
mention,  are  still  clean.  But  many  liavc  been  in- 
fected, and  while  not  positive  evils,  fail  to  exert 
the  influence  for  good  they  slnuild. 

Most  newspapers  are  as  clean  as  they  dare  be. 
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TIk'  puhlislicr  has  liis  tiiiiicr  on  the  public  pulse. 
He  studies  the  tastes  of  the  jn'opje.  He  wutehes  in 
street  ear  and  train  and  restaurant  to  see  what  arti- 
cles cire  read  and  discussed.  He  keeps  his  eye  on 
the  circulation,  and  tries  to  give  the  people  what 
they  want.  There  is  not  a  day  that  editors  do  not 
imldish,  because  as  a  circulation  proposition  they 
feel  that  they  must,  articles  they  would  greatly 
l)refer  to  consign  to  the  waste  basket.  This  prob- 
lem of  ]»ublisliing  a  clean,  high  class  pai)er  when 
the  man  down  the  street  is  publishing  oue  filledwith 
sahu-ious  stories,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  the  de- 
cent ])ublisher  is  called  u]M)n  to  face. 

If  you  meet  your  neighbor  and  ask  him  wliich 
he  prefers,  a  clean  or  an  unclean  ])aper,  he  will  tell 
you  he  likes  the  clean.  If  a  vote  were  taken  in  al- 
most any  community  it  would  result  in  favor  of 
the  clean  pa])er.  IJut  if  you  watch  the  men  in  the 
clubs  and  cafes,  in  the  street  cars  and  on  the  trains, 
you  will  liiid  them  in  vast  numbers  reading  the 
yi'Uowest  i)art  of  the  yelloAV  sheet.  You  go  home 
and  lay  two  ])apers  on  the  library  table,  the  one, 
a  known  Yellow  Jounml,  and  the  other  the  clean, 
sane  newsj)aper,  and  in  two  minutes  you  will  hear 
a  voice  pipe  out : 

"What,  did  you  ever?  Nat  (loodwin  divorced 
again  I" 

This  would  not  occur  in  every  home,  but  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  such  stories  that  at- 
tract. A  good  divorce  story  is  about  the  best  circu- 
lation maker  that  a  newsjiaper  can  tind,  and  it  is 
abont  the  most  dangerous  to  the  reader. 

^luch  has  been  said  of  muck  raking.  The 
newspaper  that  digs  into  the  affairs  of  public  ofti- 
cials  or  of  corporations  has  been  denounced  in  bit- 
terest terms.  Piut  it  oft(m  is  doing  excellent  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  subtle  poison  in  the 
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story  of  tlie  divorce  court  tliat  enters  the  mind  of 
tlie  yonng  reader,  never  to  be  eradicated.  The  care- 
fnl  and  conscientious  editor  of  the  clean  newsi)aper 
weeds  out  nmcli  of  I  lie  nuilter  he  sees  is  improper 
and  liarmfnl,  hnt  he  knows  the  other  paper  will 
print  it  and  alas,  lie  knoAxs  jiood  ]»(M)ple  will  read  it. 
It  is  hnnian  nature.  Wlien  the  people  refuse  to 
bny  and  read  the  unclean  and  unreliable  news- 
])aper  it  will  cease  to  exist.  Hut  while  men  want 
driidv  there  will  be  saloons.  Wliile  men  want  to 
•iiuuble  there  will  be  iiainbliiiii  balls.  And  while 
men  wish  to  read  bald  fakes,  senseless  sensation, 
grewsome  crime  and  miserable  domc^stic  tragedies, 
they  will  get  them  in  all  their  sordid  detail  in  the 
conscienceless  press,  and  tliey  will  get  them  in  di- 
luted form  in  the  c(mscientions  press. 

The  people  will  inet  Avhat  they  want. 

The  press  cannot  leinl  where  the  people  will 
not  follow. 

The  better  iiewspajters  are  about  as  decent  as 
they  can  be  in  tlie  ])resent  state  of  public  morals 
and  eiilightnieiit.  The  ]>a])ers  that  are  over  careful 
are  those  that  have  the  small  circniaticm  and  influ- 
ence. 

The  ideal  is  impossible.  IJut  as  it  stands,  im- 
I)erfect,  in  some  res]>ects  bad,  the  press  is  without 
doubt  the  mightiest  jtower  for  good  that  exists  to- 
day. As  the  church  has  been  influenced  by  modern 
thought  and  in  many  cases  has  drifted  from  its  an- 
cient moorings:  as  tlie  riiiversity  lias  felt  the  effect 
of  altered  conditions,  so  I  he  press  has  changed,  for 
the  worse  it  may  be  in  some  respects,  but  on  the 
whole  for  the  better. 
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Sonnet  In  Reply  To  A  Sonnet 

By  Henry  G.  Atkinson 


The  love  I  force  in  vonr  unwilling  hand, 

Tliongh  once  enveloped  in  another  flame, 

Is  free  from  blighting  shades  and  can  command 

"Fnll  measnre  for  full  measnre,"  as  you  name 

The  terms.     That  former  flame  for  early  j^onth 

But  bnrn'd  in  idealistic  glow; — 'tis  dead. 

Not  grief,  nor  shades,  but  pure  love,  Virgin-truth, 

I  bring  with  yearning  soul  for  you  to  w^ed. 

The  love  I  have  conceive<l  for  you  and  me 

Is  tlie  full  love  of  man  and  woman,  born 

Of  mature  minds  and  kindred  sympathy — 

A  wholesome  bit  of  God  from  heaven  torn. 

Such  is  my  love;  thus  have  I  dreamed  and  planned, 

I  wait  to  know  if  vou  can  understand. 


The  Warning 

I  met  Mary  in  the  garden,  in  the  morning, 
And  the  red  and  yellow  tulips  were  in  bud. 
And  a  fairy  like  a  warden  gave  me  warning — 
To  beware,  to  beware,  "Mary  really  does  not  care; 
Mary  never  saw  a  fairy — What  does  Mary  know 
of  Love?" 

In  the  twilight  near  the  fountain  I  met  Mary, 
And  we  walked  among  the  flowers,  hand  in  hand, 
Still  the  spirit  from  the  gard(Mi  came  to  warn  me; 
From  the  spray  sang  to  me,  "You  Avill  wish  that 

you  were  free — 
Better  never  marry  Mary,  for  she'll  never  under- 
stand." 
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The  Turn  In  The  Lane 

By  Homer  Hall 

(This  is  a  re-writing  from  memory  of  the  original  story 
which  won  the  English  prize  last  year.  The  manuscriiits  of 
last  year's  contest  were  lost  while  in  the  hands  of  the  judging 
committee.) 


Herbert  Latlirop  iiiscrfcMl  ilie  last  omitted 
comma  in  the  final  sentence  of  his  thesis,  and  laid 
the  corrected  sheet  Avitli  a  licstnre  of  relief  upon 
the  pile  of  neatly  typewritten  [)a,uvs  l)esi(le  his.  To- 
morrow this  work  that  had  ()ccn])ie<l  him  for  almost 
a  year  wonhl  he  filed  ',\\\:\x  with  so  many  others  of 
a  similar  character,  and  repose  unmolested  on  the 
remoter  shelves  of  the  .uray,  towered  Library.  Bnt 
as  for  him,  he  was  done  with  it  all  at  last.  The 
lono  ji'rhid  was  finished ;  im  more  long,  weary  honrs 
of  readinir  in  the  ho]>e  of  tindiiio-  some  hitherto  nn- 
discovered  fact  among'  the  dnsty  volnmes  of  forgot- 
ten antliors;  no  more  outlining-,  and  tabnlating, 
writing-  and  revising;  the  heavy  load  of  responsi- 
bility had  slipi>ed  aAvay,  wjicn  the  blank  beginning, 
''We  recommend,"  had  hcen  tilled  in  by  the  neces- 
sary authorities. 

Through  the  open  a\  indow,  now  that  his  work 
no  longer  held  his  attention,)  there  floated  the 
sound  of  jolly  voices,  sliouts  and  laughter,  and 
dominating  it  all  the  measured  tramp  of  disciplined 
feet.  He  stepped  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
The  last  wearied  company  of  cadets  had  swung 
from  the  green  sward  of  the  South  Campus  to  the 
hard  packed  cinders  of  TUirrill  Avenue,  while  the 
head  of  the  undnlating  column  was  rounding  the 
furthei-  corner  of  Main  Hall.  On  the  board  walk 
alongside,  the  men  of  thr  class  t'^ams  were  return- 
ing, swinging  bats  and  gloves,  and  shouting  fare- 
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weils  to  those  wlio  at  every  crossii-i^'  turned  toward 
their  respective;  rooms,  But  in  all  that  varied 
crowd,  among  tlie  ordeilj  lines  of  cadets,  or  the 
more  lively  conii)anv  of  i)assini;  tithletes,  Lathrop 
did  not  see  a  face  tliat  aA\  akcncd  a  fei^ling  of  friend- 
ship. All  Avere  as  strange  to  him  as  upon  that  day 
in  September,  T\iien  fresli  from  the  quiet  rumina- 
tion of  a  small  college,  he  had  for  the  first  time 
entered  the  Avljirl  of  a  great  University.  Bewilder- 
ed, he  had  felt  himself  from  the  beginning,  as  a 
l)erson  apart  from  the  throng  around,  and  he  had 
<lone  nothing;  he  felt  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  do 
anything,  to  break  the  barriers  between  himself 
and  others.  The  work  that  he  had  mapped  out  had 
given  no  attention  to  the  social  side  of  life.  Quite 
too  literalh'  had  lie  taken  the  advice  of  his  Dean, 
who,  forgetting  that  the  advanced  student  most 
frequently  needs  more,  rather  than  less  recreation, 
had  urged  him  on  to  unremittent  api)lication  to 
liis  work.  So  he  had  shut  himself  off  more  and 
more,  becoming  constantly  more  oblivious  of  the 
great,  active  life  all  around  him. 

After  a  moment  by  the  window  he  started  back 
guiltily;  he  had  never  thus  allowed  himself  to 
waste  time  in  idle  watching,  or  in  doing  anything 
that  did  not  relate  to  his  Avork.  And  then  he  re- 
membered that  there  was  notliing  to  be  done,  noth- 
ing. His  thesis  which  had  occupied  him  so  long- 
was  finished  at  last,  tlie  remaining  recitations  were 
but  nominal;  nothing  of  importance  demanded  his 
attention.  More  than  a  week  remained  before  he 
would  receive  his  coveted  degree,  "With  honors," 
as  he  hoped — a  week  empty  of  a  single  duty.  He 
had  almost  forgotten  liow  to  do  anything  but  work, 
and  he  wondered  to  himself  liow  lie  was  to  pass  this 
interminable  period  of  eight  days  of  idleness.  He 
felt  his  loneliness  and  isolation  more  than  ever  as 
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he  looked  down  ii]>oii  tlic  students  passing  below. 
As  JK?  stood  there,  throngh  the  o]K'n  windows  came 
the  last  soft  breath  of  the  breeze  that  had  blown  all 
day,  whispering  of  the  ont  of  doors.  The  slanting 
rajs  of  snnlight  on  tlie  great  buff  colored  bnilding 
to  the  east,  spoke  of  a  new  discovered  beanty  in 
his  snrronndings,  and  he  turned  toward  the  door 
in  answer  to  the  long  neglected  call  of  the  open  air. 
Southward  he  went,  where  the  bnildings  grew  few- 
er, and  the  green  ineadow  stretclied  away  to  the 
<lark  wall  of  the  Forestry.  Vivid  with  the  coloring 
of  early  Jnrie,  it  was  a  view  charming  iu  its  way, 
bnt  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  saw  it 
not  throngh  iiis  own  eyes,  bnt  thonght  of  it  as  Gray 
won  Id  have  depicted  it,  or  Wordsworth  have  mused 
over  it.  Nearer  at  hand  a  group  of  underclassuien 
were  bringing  the  ninth  inning  of  a  tie  game  to  an 
exciting  finish.  J.athrop  watched  one  of  them  step 
before  the  catcher,  stand  exi>ectantly  a  moment, 
and  then  swing  the  bat.  With  mild  interest  the 
watcher  heard  the  sliar])  crack,  and  saw  the  ball 
sail  far  out  over  the  heads  of  the  more  distant 
])layei's.  He  even  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  feel  a 
thrill  of  pleasure'  when  the  runner  slid  under  the 
catcher's  arms  just  an  instant  before  the  thump  of 
the  returning  ball.  As  he  watched,  long  forgotten 
memories  came  thi'ouging,  of  a  vacant  city  lot,  of 
a  crowd  of  boys,  of  himself  valiantly  swinging  an 
abbreviated  bioom  stick,  while  the  boy  facinghim 
was  going  through  the  preliminary  contortions 
deeled  so  necessary  for  a  successful  pitcher.  But 
those  days  Avere  so  long  ])ast  now,  and  his  boyhood 
had  been  very  short  indeed.  Those  men  out  there, 
those  boys  rather,  were  fellow  students  of  his,  they 
were  not  far  from  his  own  age,  they  too  had  class- 
work,  and  examinations,  and  very  possibly  they 
spent  some  time  in  study.    But  what  a  vast  dififer- 
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eiicc  (Iicic  was  between  tlieiii.  How  lij'iitly  their 
rcspoiisihilitics  rested  on  tlieir  slionlders.  Latlirop 
could  not  uiidcrstaHd  them,  yet  lie  confessed  to 
liiiiisell"  a  gnilty  wish  tliat  he  niiiiht  liave  been  that 
lithe  phiver  that  liad  strnck  so  hard  and  ran  so 
well.  Perhaps  if  he  had  had  time — bnt  Latlirop 
had  never  had  time  for  anytliiui;  of  tlic  sort,  ex- 
cept perha]>s  in  those  days  when  liis  father  had 
lived,  a  father  who  had  left  him  no  inheritance  be- 
yond a  U'w  books,  and  an  impi'actical  incdiiiation 
for  ]»0('try.  w  hicli  had  loni;  been  buried  under  the 
sterner,  more  practical  learniuii'  tliat  he  had  found 
necessai'>.  Vov  there  was  IJrother  v^tephen  to  edu- 
cate, aud  the  odiers,  and  any  ne.nliiience  on  his  ])art 
UK^ant  hardsjiii*  for  them. 

So  the  enforced  vacation  uniij  Commencement 
troubled  liim.  Tie  knew  no  one  with  wliom  to  pass 
those  days  of  I'est ;  Greirson,  his  roommate,  was  al- 
most his  only  friend,  and  (ireii'son  had  a  serious 
attack  of  that  complaint  peculiar  to  spring,  and  es 
[X'cially  to  the  week  before  Commencement.  La 
tliro]*  knew  he  could  expect  to  have  little  of  hisi 
<-ompany.  The  rest  of  his  accpnuntances  had  their 
friends  from  home  to  welcome,  or  their  friends  in 
the  city  to  which  to  l)id  farewell;  his  isolation  was 
almost  <(>ui]»lete. 

That  evening  he  \\an<lered  aimlessly  into  the 
Auditorium,,  where  a  mass  meeting  for  arousing  en- 
thusiasm for  the  last  game  of  the  series  was  being 
held.  The  s]»eakers  told  of  college  spirit,  a  thing 
that  lo  Latlirop  did  not  even  exist.  The  principal 
onr  of  the  meeting  Avas  an  alumnus,  an  orator  of 
some  note,  and  he  si)oke  of  loyalty  to  one's  college, 
of  devotion  to  the  alma  mater,  in  a  manner  that 
awakened  long  buried  emotions  in  Lathrop's  breast. 
Then  they  sang  songs,  songs  of  which  he  did  not 
know  the  words,  but  which  stirred  him  far  more 
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tlinii  tlie  spejikiiii»"  liad.  As  tlic  refrain  grew  famil- 
iar, lie  began  to  sing  with  the  otliers;  he  was  begin- 
ning to  ])e  one  of  theni. 

Then  Itegan  tlic  effort  to  gain  in  one  weelv  wliat 
he  liad  negh'cted  so  h»iig,  tlie  strnggle  to  gain 
friends  and  an  attaeliment  to  the  institntion.  The 
l>hue  appealed  to  him  first,,  the  people  afterward. 
He  had  been  scarcely  aware  of  the  bnildings,  ex- 
cept the  one  which  honsed  his  own  department,  or 
he  had  regarded  them  as  simply  strnctures  con- 
taining class  I'ooms.  Now  they  began  to  have  a 
meaning  and  individnality  of  their  own.  One  day 
he  caught  himself  defending  the  architectnre  oi 
one  of  them  as  zealously  as  a  long  resident.  The 
people,  too,  interested  liim  intensely,  arid  he  was 
snrjirised  to  hnd  that  when  he  songht  to  increase; 
his  acepmintance,  how  widely  lie  was  known.  Al- 
though friendly  to  few,  he  w:is  known  by  nuiny,  on 
account  of  his  indiifetry,  his  singleness  of  purpose, 
his  ignorance  of  nniversity  ha]>])enings.  He  had 
been  pointed  out  to  visitors  as  a  curiosity,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Law  I'nllding,  the  biggest 
speck  on  the  campus,  or  Dr.  Nnth  the  great  ethnol- 
ogist. Instructors  had  sometimes  held  him  up  as 
a  model,  and  the  students  referred  to  him  as  the 
horrible  example.  IJut  now,  as  they  expressed  it, 
that  he  began  to  show  human  characteristics,  his 
circle  of  acquaintances,  if  not  friends,  widened  rap- 
idly. He  began  to  feel  a  fellowship  with  his  class- 
mates, old  enthusiasms  rekindled,  and  the  week 
passe<l  far  more  rai)idly  than  he  had  imagined  pos- 
sible. 

Thursday  night  he  came  back  and  mounted  the 
stairs  to  his  room,  without  speaking  to  Grierson, 
who  was  at  the  jnaiio.  Seating  himself  at  the  table 
he  began  to  write.  After  a  time  he  ceased,,  and 
listened  to  the  music  from  below.     It  changed  to  a 
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saflder  note;  altlioiigli  he  did  not  reeognize  it,  his 
idoimiiate  was  ])hiying  "ireiiiiwcli,"  playini*'  with 
a  |M»uer  that  caine  ])erliai>s  from  his  ijiiiorance  of 
the  j<i,vs  of  home.  Tlie  man  upstairs,  wlio  also  had 
well  nijih  foriiotten  the  meaninji-  of  the  word  listen- 
ed, his  head  lK»^^ed  ni)on  his  arms.  After  an  inter- 
val he  began  to  write  again,  crossing  ont  a  word 
hei-e,  inserting  one  there,  and  tinallv  rewriting  the 
whole. 

Half  an  honr  later  the  pianoist  heard  him  en- 
ter, Imt  he  did  not  stoj)  i)laying  till  the  sehM-tion 
was  linshed,  then  he  tnrned. 

"What  can  1  do  for  yon,  Herbert?""  he  asked. 
The  other  wished  that  he  might  have  said,  "Herb.'' 

"Did  yon  ever  set  anything  to  nmsie?"  La- 
throp  iiKinired,  half  apologetically. 

"\A\dl,  yes,  1  have  the  re^mta-tion  of  having  set. 
the  Avorst  high  scliool  song  in  Illinois  to  mnsic. 
Have  yon  got  something  for  me?  Yon  haven't 
been  writing  poetry?" 

;  The  other  nodded  gniltilv,  and  extended  a 
single  ]>age.  Grierson  read  it,  liis  face  sh(>wing 
m<»re  and  more  snrprise. 

''It  isn't  half  bad,""  he  nuittered  at  last.  ^'1 
seejn  to  have  an  idea  in  my  head  that  Avill  fit  it," 
and  he  strnck  a  preliminary  note.  "lietter  leave 
nic  thongh  till  I  get  something  worth  while."'  So 
the  other  monnted  the  worn  stairs  again,  and  the 
last  thing  he  heard  that  night  was  odd  snatches  of 
the  mnsif  that  was  being  indnstriously  evolved  by 
his  roommate. 

Commencement  morning  came  at  last,  as  all 
events  arrive  if  one  has  patience,  and  the  crowd  be- 
gan to  assemble  in  twos  and  threes,  and  in  gronps 
of  a  dozen  or  a  score.  Never  had  the  shafts  of  Jnne 
sniishine  between  the  great  Camjins  shade  trees 
seemed  so  brigiit;  never  had  the  sky  been   more 
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clear,  or  tlie  air  more  balmy.  I(  is  a  tradition  at 
Illinois  that  I  lie  sun  always  sliiiics  on  Oonimenee- 
nient  day.  l»ii(  iliis  seemed  espeeiallj^  brilliant. 
Even  the  bjiii;  emersion  in  the  stntt'y  Anditorium 
couhl  not  entirely  dampen  the  spirits  of  the  young 
jx'ople  and  llieir  friends,  and  after  the  i)roce'Ssion 
l.'ack  to  (he  Libi-ary,  they  sang  "Illinois"  with  an 
energy  that  soon  would  be  expended  in  catching 
homeward  Itonnd  trains.  "Illinois''  closes  the  pro- 
gram of  the  day,  but  rumors  had  been  heard  that 
the  Band  (llee  Club  were  to  sing  a  new  song,  so 
the  crowd  hesitated.     The  leader  stepped  forward. 

"A  song  for  this  occasion  has  been  prepared, 
llic  words  wrilten  by  Mi'.  Lathro]),  the  music  com- 
lM)S('d  by  My.  Grierson,,"'  he  said  simi)ly. 

The  man  in  the  wrinkled  black  gown  felt  his 
conn-ades  gazing  curiously  at  him,  but  they  soon 
turned  to  listen.  T(  was  not  a  scmg  for  the  under- 
classman, it  did  not  voice  the  jolly,  careless  atti» 
tnde  of  the  Freshman  or  So])homore,  but  its  appeal 
was  for  the  senior,  the  man  about  to  leave,  for  the 
Alnnuins  who  returns  to  what  can  never  be  exactly 
the  same  again.  As  they  listened  they  felt  once 
more  the  hot,  dusty,  weariness  of  those  first  Sep- 
(eml)er  days.  Ihey  heard  the  dreary  drip  of  the  rain, 
or  heard  the  snow  hiss  around  the  towers  of  Main 
Hall.  They  felt  again  the  lazy  s])irit  of  the  April 
days;  tliei-e  came  to  them  the  roar  of  the  bleachers, 
the  long  drawn  appeal  when  the  team  is  on  the  de- 
fense, the  wild  cheer  of  Anctory.  Once  again  they 
felt  the  turmoil  of  the  last  few  weeks,  the  worries 
as  they  had  come  down  the  lioiiic  stretch,  the  satis- 
faction of  final  success. 

The  man  who  had  iievei-  possessed  those  emo- 
ti(ms,  had  written  into  his  s(t]ig  what  he  knew  he 
should  have  felt,  what  his  comrades  i-eally  did  feel ; 
l>erliaps  the  observer  is  the  best  painter  after  all. 
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They  were  singing  the  second  verse  now.  The 
bhick  robed  graduates  were  calling  to  their  minds 
the  crowded  events  of  the  pnst  fonr  years.  Young 
instructors,  hardly  out  of  scliool  tlieraselves,  saw 
the  red  brick  buildings  and  shaded  campus  of  some 
little  western  college.  Professors  who  had  not  re- 
visited their  alma  mater  in  years,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  old  Chapel  at  Amherst,  and  the  long  Hol- 
yoke  ridge,  or  saw  Harvard's  ancient  quadrangle, 
or  the  Coast  Range  rise  far  beyond  the  roofs  of 
Berkeley. 

The  nnisic  ceased.  A  i)roTHl  mother  rushed  be- 
neath the  restraining  ropes  toward  her  newly  dig- 
nified son,  and  the  spell  that  had  possessed  them 
all  was  broken. 

That  CA^ening  the  homeward  bound  sang  the 
chorus  to  frighten  away  loneliness  as  the  prairie 
slid  away  in  the  darkness,  or  belated  ones  hummed 
it' as  they  gazed  sadly  at  dismantled  rooms..  The 
last  thing  that  Lathrop  heard  as  he  sank  to  sleep 
was  a  passing  student's  voice  below : 

"  Far  tho'  we  be  in  the  glad  days  from  thee, 

True  to  thv  trust  we'll  be." 


A  WOMAN'S  REASON. 


Why  do  I  love  you?    Ask  me  why 
The  lark  soars  singing  to  the  sky, 
Or  why  the  timid  dove  is  cooing. 
Go — question  them  why  they  are  wooing, 
If  reason  you  would  have  forsooth, 
There's  only  one,  and  of  atruth 
They'll  give  it  you,  but  do  you  pause, 
They  love,  I  love,  dear — just  because. 
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War  And  Death 

By  Bertram  Smith. 


Across  tlic  sea,  across  tlio  flood,. 
O'er  hills  (liat  run  with  hiniiaii  blood 
He  follows  War's  destroy  in  j»'  track, 
Disease  and  famine  at  his  l)ack; 
And  slionts  aloud  in  i;honlish  glee. 
He  cares  not  Avhat  the  fates  may  bring, 
Ov  who  those  empt}'  honors  win, 
'Tis  his  the  final  victory. 

Across  the  sea,  across  the  flood, 

Through  lovely  meadow,  stream,  and  wood 

He  stalks  along  with  visage  grim 

And  takes  the  toll  that  comes  to  him. 

The  toll  exacted  rigorously. 

'Neath   burning  thatch,   mid   trampled   grain, 

War's  victims  shudder  at  his  name; 

"Tis  his  the  final  victory. 

Across  the  sea,  across  the  flood. 
Where  once  the  thriving  handet  stood, 
He  hurries  in  the  awful  race 
AVith  War  ahead  who  sets  the  pace: 
r>ut  Death,  with  sickle  swinging  free, 
Reaps  all  that  War  has  lately  sown,, 
(Maims  all  the  honors  for  his  own; 
'Tis  his  the  linal  victory. 
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A  Comparison  of  College  Dailies 

By  George  H.  Bargh 

Managiiiy  Editor  of  the  Daily  Illini 

The  college  daily  exists  primarily  for  tlie  use 
of  the  uiKlergTadnate.  ('outrolled  wholly  or  in 
I)art  by  representatives  of  the  students  ,and  writ- 
ten ami  edited  by  students,  it  naturally  and  nee'es- 
sarily  deals  with  their  interests  and  activities. 

The  nndergradnate  wants  to  read  a  paper  that 
will  change  the  trend  of  his  thonghts  and  allow 
liim  a  mental  relaxation.  T'nt  at  the  same  time  he 
wants  a  paper  that  will  inform  liim  npon  happen- 
ings in  which  he  is  vitally  interested,  and  furnish 
him  amnsement  to  a  certain  degree.  He  cares  far 
more;  for  the  University  atldetic  "dope"  than  for 
the  metropolitan  "pink  sheet,"  althongh  he  gener- 
ally reads  tliem  both.  He  is  vastly  more  concerned 
with  campns  ]iolitics  than  witli  conjectures  as  to 
who  will  wear  the  next  senatorial  toga. 

Jokes  abont  his  classmates  and  professors,  and 
little  sallies  of  campns  wit — if  the  paper  happens 
to  rnn  an  hnmorons  colnnni^-strike  the  student's 
humorous  side  far  more  etfectivel}-  than  H.  L.  T. 
contributions.  The  average  undergraduate  sin- 
cerely desires  to  keep  abreast  of  college  activities, 
be  they  lectures  by  distinguislied  visitors,,  univer- 
sity extension  projects,  tlie  prospects  of  the  var- 
sity, or  the  latest  campus  scandal.  He  is  not  an 
active,  virile  part  of  the  great  surging,  impetuous 
body  of  students  unless  he  does  keep  himself  in- 
formed along  these  lines;  and  to  secure  this  infor- 
mation he  turns,  almost  invariably,  to  tlie  college 
paper. 

Power  of  College  Dailies. 
The  power  of  the  college  paper  is  ever  on  the 
increase.    As  it  becomes  older  and  develops  more 
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fully  into  a  real  newspaper,  it  will  become  in  real- 
ity the  student  oriijui,  jind  will  more  potently 
mould  student  sentiuient  and  direet  student  aetion. 
It  is  thought  of  as  l»eloni;ing-  to  the  students,  and 
eo-operatiye  with  them;  and  so  long  as  it  honestly 
tries  to  rei)reseut  them  and  work  for  th^ir  inter- 
ests, it  may  l»e  assured  that  it  will  haye  the  strong 
and  uucompi-oiuisiug  support  of  all  undergradu- 
ates. 

The  college  "rag"  is  trusted  almost  implicitly. 
It  is  relie<l  upon  to  give  the  facts  and  present  an 
uid»iased  ojuuion.  Generally  read  in  the  morning 
before  '^'ight  o'clock,"  it  at  once  becomes  the  au- 
thority on     all    tojucs    of    campus    conyersation 

throughout  the  day.     The  " Daily  said  so 

and  so,"  is  one  of  the  phrases  most  frequently 
hear<l  in  a  college  c<;ni]iniiiity. 

Occasionally  a  ]>aper  violates  or  misapplies  the 
contidence  reposed  in  it,  and  immediately  finds 
itself  losing  the  respect  and  fiiendliness  of  its 
readers.  Few  things  need  to  be  handled  more  deli- 
cately than  public  oi)inion,  and  es]i('cial]y  the  opin- 
i(m  of  college  men. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  workings  of  a 
coll('g<^  daily  in  an  attem])t  to  mould  and  intensify 
undcigraduate  sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
duce a  recalcitrant  faculty  to  look  squarely  at  the 
Conference  situation.  acknowle<lge  the  untenable 
points  in  its  own  }>osition,  and  make  a  move  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  University,  may  be  seen  in 
the  admirable  and  almost  single-handed  fight  of 
Frank  Pennell,  editor  of  the  "Michigan  Daily,"  to 
bring  the  Uniyei'sity  of  ^Michigan  back  into  the 
AVestern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference. 

An  effort  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  was 
recently  undertaken  hy  the  "Daily  Illini,"  in  the 
form  of  a  campaign  for  the  adoption  of  the  honor 
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system  at  Illinois.  The  ])r<)bleiii  in  this  case  was 
to  awaken  and  aronse  an  aiiiiressive  sentiment;  and 
not  to  combat  existing  beliefs  and  prejndices  as  in 
the  Michigan  tight.  The  final  results  of  both  cam- 
paigns cannot  yet  be  determined. 

A  Comparison  of  Papers 

Since  the  power  and  position  of  a  college  daily 
is  recognized  as  being  very  great,  an  investigation 
of  the  colnnnis  of  several  papers  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining the  kind  of  news  printed  by  each,  and 
the  relative  im])ortance  each  pays  to  certain  forms 
of  news,  may  not  prove  amiss.  Ronghly  speaking, 
college  papers  may  be  said  to  treat  the  same  kinds 
of  news  in  approximately  the  same  manner;  for 
nniversity  conditions  are  evervAvhere  essentially 
the  same.  The  majority  seem  to  follow  a  certain 
ratio  of  news  value,  due  solely  to  a  similarity  of 
environment  and  undergraduate  temperament. 
Variations  in  the  style  and  make-up  occur,  of 
course,  in  each  pa]jer  from  day  to  day  as  well  as  be- 
tween papers  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Figures  secured  by  comi)nting  the  number  of 
linear  inches  of  tlie  different  kinds  of  news  printed 
in  several  rejjresentative  college  dailies  show  that 
there  are  certain  classes  of  news  Avhich  the  under- 
gradr.ate  demands^  and  certain  amounts  of  these. 
The  inches  in  twelve  issues  of  each  paper  were 
counted ;  and  the  corresponding  issues  of  the  sever- 
al j>apers  examined  were:  The  '•Daily  Priuceton- 
ian,"  Cornell  "Daily  Sun,"  Syracus('  ''J)aily  Or- 
ange,"  "Daily  lllini,"  Purduf  "Exponent,"  Chicago 
"Maroon,"  "Daily  ^lissouriaii,"  "Michigan  Daily," 
Wisconsin  "Daily  Ncavs,"  and  the  "Dady  Californi- 
an."  A  })hotograph  of  tlie  perceiitages  of  difi'erent 
styles  of  news  in  the  papers  (except  two)  is  shown 
in  Figure  3. 
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■^POCTS    EPrfDDlA.L  FACOITY   STiliPCfST  WOaLP  nEW& 

Fii'ure  8 — Sliowinj;-  the  rerceiiLajj;es  of  Linear  incli- 
_^_  es  of  NeAvs  Space  in  Several  College  Dailies. 
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Student  Activities  News, 

News  conceniiiig  student  activities  clearly  lias 
the  ascendency  over  tlie  other  forms.  h'i|nnr*e  1 
slioAvs  that  tlie  average  percentage  of  news  of  this 
class  is  515,  althongh  tli©  percentages  vary  from  35 
for  the  Cornell  "Daily  Snn"  to  (U;  for  the  "Daily 
Tllini."  The  "Daily  Sun"  is  a  larger  pa])er  than 
the  "Daily  Illiin"  thongh,  and  in  the  actnal  number 
of  inches  of  student  activities  news  exceeded  the 
latter  paper  by  a  total  of  400  inches  for  the  twelve 
issues. 


6'6/PAILV  ILU/^l 

<o3//AIC/-\lGA/S    PAILV 

(oO/ CrWCKGO  AWQOOA 

:               ^cs/^yQAa^sr:  PAiLYo^A/^r: 

54/ PAILV  CALlFOI^/1  i  A/H 

62/  P^3R.P<.'3£:  EAPOMCMT 

AvntAGE  55 

4.6/PAlLy  Mi5&OZ.!)R.lAA( 

44/ Wl^iCOriSlM  PAILY /SnWv!> 

jVpAILV  PRJACETOniA/i 

JS/COPAHELL  UAWy'^LSn 

f 

IG/3]^E  1. .  PERCENTAGE  OF  -STOPEnT  ACTIVl 
■'NEW-5  TO  MEW^  TOTAL. 

TIE^ 

The  three  Eastern  papers  examined  printed 
the  lowest  amount,  their  average  b(Mng  43,  while 
the  Middle  West  papers  showed  an  increase  to  55, 
and  the  West  exceeded  both  with  GO.  The  differ- 
ence l)etween  the  Eastern  and  Western  papers  is 
due,  in  ])art,  to  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  papers 
(tfo  of  them),  print  outside,  city  and  Associated 
l*ress  news.  The  "Princetonian"  and  "Daily  Sun" 
are  both  members  of  the  Associated  Press  and  fill 
on  the  average  15  to  39  per  cent,  of  their  news 
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sjKhe  witli  such  copy.  The  ]M'rceiitage  of  student 
aclivities  news  wliicU  these  pa])ers  printed  was  85 
and  ;iS,  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Syra- 
cuse "Daily  Oranpc,"  the  otlier  Eastern  paper  ex- 
amined, ]>rinted  no  worhl  news  and  had  a  student 
activities  news  percentajie  of  58,  or  live  points 
above  the  a\'eraiie. 

Sporting  News 

The  printing,'  of  so  much  foreign  news  also  af- 
fected the  amount  of  si>ortiug  news  which  the 
"])aily  Sun"'  used.  Its  i)ercentage  of  sport  news 
was  10,  or  about  ten  jjoiuts  beb)W  the  average.  It 
did  not,  llo^^  ever,  atf(!ct  the  showing  of  the  "Prince- 
tonian"  in  this  regard,  for  llie  news  space  of  that 
paper  is  small  and  the  data  were  collected  during 
the  football  season.  The  "rrincetonian's"  per- 
centage (23)  of  sporting  news  cannot  be  consid- 
ered an  etpii table  one  therefore. 

Neither  of  the  far  West  papers  examined 
printed  any  world  ucavs.  Those  of  the  Central 
West  papers  that  did  print  city  and  national  news 
showed  the  same  results  as  the  Cornell  ''Daily 
Sun,"  except  the  Wisconsin  "Daily  News,"  wiiose 
on i side  news  jtercentage  of  lb  did  not  nuich  alter 
the  ])i'oi)ortion  as  the  paper  is  one  of  twelve  pages. 
Had  the  "Daily  News"  not  printed  the  16  inches 
of  outside  lu'ws  that  space  would  probably  have 
gone  to  student  activities.  In  the  "Daily  Mis- 
sourian''  the  city  news  percentage  of  15  exceeded 
the  percentage  of  sporting  news  by  five  points. 

Editorial  Space 

The  amount  of  space  given  to  editorials  in  the 
various  dailies  s(H^ms  to  be  merely  a  question  of  the 
temperament  of  the  several  editors.  The  percent- 
ages ran  tlie  gamut,  from  4  in  the  "Michigan  Daily" 
to  13  in  the  Syracuse  "Daily  Orange."     The  mid- 
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(11(^  point  scciimmI  1(»  1h'  10,  about  which  hovered  six 
of  the  i)a]»ers.  The  aiiioinit  varied  in  the  papers 
from  (hiv  to  (hiy;  only  two  or  three,  notably  the 
"Daily  ()rani>e,'"  sceniini;  to  attempt  any  certain 
allotment  of  space. 

Faculty  Activities  and  Editorials 

Faculty  activities  news  received  a  minor  role 
in  all  of  the  college  dailies;  averaging  in  amount 
of  space  generally  below  that  given  to  editorials. 
The  tendency  seems  to  l)e  that  Avhere  one  of  the  two 
tyjtes  of  news  is  high  in  i)ercentage  of  inches,  the 
other  is  low.  Of  the  two  forms,  however,  faculty 
news  is  the  greater  varialde.  Several  papers,  in- 
cluding the  "Daily  llini,""  give  approximately  the 
same  space  to  faculty  news  and  to  editorials. 

Several  of  the  pa])ers  pattern  their  editorials 
jjfter  the  better  metropolitan  dailies,  and  editorial- 
ize on  many  and  varied  ^^'ibjects.  Others  contine 
tliems(>lves,  and  in  seennngly  better  form,  to  sub- 
jects of  <lirect  and  vital  intei-est  to  the  students  and 
the  university. 

Amount  of  Advertising 

The  weight  of  advertising  carried  by  college 
dailies  is  proportionate,  for'the  most  part  at  least, 
to  th.e  location  of  the  University.  Papers  situated 
in  large  cities  or  money  centers  generally  carry  a 
smaller  number  of  inches  than  the  other  papers 
and  receive  a  higher  rate  per  inch.  The  papers  in 
smaller  cities  are  comi)elle(l  to  take  less  money  for 
their  s]>ace,  and  consecpiently  have  to  run  more 
''ads.""  The  "Illini"'  is  an  example  of  such  a  situa- 
tion: but  the  "^lichigan  Daily"  may  just  as  trnly 
be  pointed  to  as  an  exception.  The  ^'Illini"  carries 
an  advertising  percentage  of  71 ;  being  second  only 
among  tlie  papers  examined,  as  the  "Daily  Calif- 
orn-an""  carried  73  per  centum. 

The  management  or  board  of  control  of  a  pa- 
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per  often  ]»l;i.vs  a  eonsiderable  ]»arf  in  tlie  julvertis- 
inii  liolicy.  A  sti'iet  board  will  ]>rol)ablv  keep  the 
aiiKuiiit  down  so  (hat  the  ])a]»ei'  will  jnst  pay  sli<>ht- 
1y  more  than  expenses.  The  Wisconsin  "Daily 
News"  senis  lo  have  the  right  idea,  for  it  carries  a 
lariie  advertisinii  at  a  oood  profit,  and  sj)ends  a 
(•onsi(h'ral»le  pai-t  of  the  money  received  for  news- 
pa  i)er  cuts. 

The  Tllini  hoard  of  control  requires  that  the 
nnmher  of  inches  of  news  shall  be  proportionate 
to  (he  nnmber  of  inches  of  advertising  in  a  ratio 
not  to  fall  below  11:40.  This  ratio  gives  the  Illini 
a  requirement  of  171  linear  inches  of  news,  but  it 
generally  "runs"  between  185  and  200  inches.  In 
the  twelve  numbers  examined  the  average  number 
of  in<-hes  of  news  was  181.3.  A  table  comparing 
the  1 1  :1()  ra1i<.  basis  of  the  "Daily  Illini"  witli  the 
ratios  of  other  college  daili(^s  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 
Sport  Comparison 

Contrary  Jo  the  prevalent  supposition  that  a 
paper   which    features   sport   will   be  deficient  in 
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othci-  kinds  (.f  lu'ws,  the  ((pposite  was  found  to  be 
nejjily  true.  Two  of  the  three  papers  liavini:  the 
lowest  percentages  of  sporting  news,  the  "Daily 
Sun"  and  the  "Missouriau,,"  are  also  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  of  student  activities  news  percentages. 
The  Chicago  "^Maroon"  is  the  exception  in  this 
case,  as  it  contained  J  4  inches  of  sporting  news  and 
(M)  inclies  of  student  activities  news.  All  of  the 
dailies  that  ran  high  in  the  number  of  linear  inches 
of  sport,  with  the  one  exception,  the  "Princeton- 
ian,  ■  were  above  the  average  in  student  life  news. 
City,  National  and  World  News 

The  fact  that  many  students  read  only  the  col- 
lege paper  has  led  many  i>eople  to  believe  that  city 
and  national  news  should  be  included  in  the  col- 
umns of  tlic  daily.  Location,  environment,  and 
many  other  conditions  would  have  to  be  considered 
in  a  careful  decision  on  this  issue,  and  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  answer  the  qiiestion  here. 

It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  there  slKuild 
be  a  close  discrimination  made  as  to  the  character 
of  the  news  jn-inted,  and  not  merely  make  use  of 
the  copy  because  space  has  to  be  filled.  Short  stor- 
ies of  murders,  robberies,  and  city  locals  appear 
entirely  unwarranted,  even  where  the  paper  does 
strive  to  reach  town  ])eoi)le,,  as  is  the  case  Avitli  the 
"Missourian"  and  the  "Wisconsin  Daily  News."" 

The  space  which  some  of  the  papers  give  to 
the  Associated  Press  and  local  news  is  almost  as- 
tounding. The  Cornell  "Daily  Sun"  is  ])articular- 
ly  noticeable  in  this  regard,  for  it  was  found  to  till 
30  per  cent,  of  its  news  space  with  Associated  Press 
matter.  This  was  four  ])er  cent,  more  than  it  gave 
to  student  activities  news,  and  four  times  the 
space  it  alloted  to  sport.  The  Wisconsin  ''Daily 
News"  gives  ](>  per  cent,  of  city,  state,  and  world 
news,   or  approximately   the  same   amount  as   it 
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ju-iiits  of  oditorinl}^  and  faculty  activities  combin- 
ed. The  "I'liiveristy  Missoiiriaii"  liandles  15  per 
cent,  of  city  and  state  neAvs;  5  per  cent,  inore  space 
tlian  it  o'ives  to  sport  news.  The  ''])aily  Princeton- 
ian,"'  also  a  iiicniher  of  the  Associated  Press,  prints 
15  j)ev  cent,  of  this  type,  of  news.  ...  •/  mi'S' 

The  mini  •.  iM  -{•/,■> 

Th(»  "Illini"  jn-oved  to  he  one  of  tlie  best' IniT- 
anced  of  tlie  jKipers  examined.  Forced  to  cany  a 
hijih  ])ercenta<ie  of  advertisili*i;v  it  neverthel'e'ss 
liives  adecprnte  weij^ht  to  all  classes  of  news  which 
it  handles.  It  i^ives  (K?  per  cent,  of  its  news  col- 
iniiiis  to  hai)]>enin«is  in  which  the  students  are  di- 
rectly intcrej^ted;  1*0  per  cent,  to  si)ortinjj;-  ncAVS,  7 
per  cent,  to  faculty  activities,  and  approximately 
an  e<inal  space  to  editorials.  Finnre  t  shows  tlie 
manner  in  which  the  space  of  the  "lUini"  is  di- 
vided between  advertising  and  the  various  types 
of  !ie\\s. 
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Song  Of  A  Convict's  Soul 


The  wind  never  stopped  at  command  of  the  law,, 

Never  turned  the  least  whit  from  its  course 

Like  the  wind  I'll  be  free, 

1  will  sail  o'er  the  sea. 

Neither  horror  nor  awe 

Shall  prevail  upon  me — 

Let  tlie  fntnre  take  care  of  remorse! 

For  3'onth  does  not  stop  to  consider  the  past 

Does  not  waste  the  least  thonj-lit  upon  cost. 

I  have  treasures  of  song; 

I  am  young,  and  I  long 

To  get  out  of  the  grasp 

Of  the  past — I  belong 

To  tomorrow — Let  it  not  be  lost. 

Tho'   my  body   may  groan  and  grow  feeble  with 

years, 
Tlio'  my  mind  may  grow  stupid  and  weak, 
Yet  I  never  will  die 
Nor  give  up — no,  not  I! 
And  the  comfort  of  tears 
That  others  may  cry 
Shall  help  me,  but  not  make  me  meek. 

I^or  the  Avind  never  stopped  save  for  word  of  the 

Lord, 
Nor  followed  the  paths  that  men  trod. 
T  v*ill  be  just  the  same — 
In  pity,  in  blame, 

A  wild  1»ird  that  nothing  save  heaven  can  tame, 
Nor  be  judged  by  any  save  God. 
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What  the   University   of   IlHnois  Means  to  the 
Students  from  China. 

A  Talk  Before  the  Illinois  Legislators 
By  V.  C.  Chang. 

ITounrahlc  1  /s/Vor.v  of  the  University,  Ladies  and 
(rfiitlcincii : — 

Oil  iM'lialf  of  the  Chinese  students  and  of  other 
foi-ei.i;ii  sliideiits  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  I 
have  great  pleasnre  to  speak  a  few  words  abont 
the  prosperity  and  iinjiortance  of  this  great  insti- 
tntion,  jinrely  from  a  foreigner's  standpoint.  Be- 
ing an  alniiiiuis  of  this  Tni versify,  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  receive  the  Alnnini  Quarterly,  and  from  it 
I  fonml  that  there  are  twenty-three  foreign  coun- 
tries r(']»i-esented  in  this  University,  and  the  t(»tal 
nuiiiltcr  of  foreign  students  is  one  Jmndred  twenty- 
one,  forty-four  from  (Miina,  fifteen  from  Japan, 
ten  fi'(»m  Canada,  ten  from  Mexico,  nine  from  In- 
dia, six  from  Russia,  and  the  rest  from  seventeen 
other  different  countries.  AH  these  one  huiulred 
t\\  enty-one  foreign  students  are  receiving  from  this 
University  the  same  privileges,  same  treatment, 
same  instruction,  and  same  honor  (if  they  could 
get  it),  as  the  American  students.  In  one  word, 
the  foreign  students,,  in  every  respect,  are  put 
upon  an  e(|nal  Ijasis  with  the  American  students. 
For  all  this,  we  Chinese  students,  in  fact,  every 
other  foreign  student,  appreciate  and  feel  deeply 
in  our  liearts  the  great  benefit  we  are  now  receiv- 
ing from  this  institution.  We  feel  it  is  our  duty 
to  ( xtend  the  influence  and  good  name  of  our 
Alma  mater  by  rendering  honest  service  to  our 
country  as  soon  as  we  get  back. 

Abont  ten  years  ago,  the  Chinese  authorities 
at  home  did  not  know  there  is  such  a  good  Univer- 
sity as  the  University  of  Illinois  in  this  part  of  the 
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coiiiitrj,  and  tlie  only  imiver.sitie.s  that  they  knew 
were:  Yale,  Harvard,  Cohi]nl)ia,  and  ('ornell  in 
tlie  East,  and  the  University  of  California  in  the 
West;  therefore,  whenever  there  are  (Miinese  stu- 
dents sent  by  the  government,  they  are  either  sent 
to  tlie  Universit.y  of  California  or  to  the  P^astern 
nniversities;  the  reason  of  their  doing  so  is  this: 
P^roni  those  nniversities  a  nnndier  of  graduates 
have  returned  home,  and  have  been  doing  good 
work,  and  liave  also  proven  tliemselves  to  be  good 
leaders  in  their  vocations.  But  during  the  past 
five  years  the  condition  in  China  has  become  such 
that  the  authorities  are  fully  aware  that  the  re- 
(•(mstniction  of  the  (Jhinese  government  lias  to  de- 
pend upon  the  young  men  of  Cliinap  more  especially 
upon  those  who  have  received  \Vestern  education ; 
Consequently,  through  the  friendly  lud])  of  the 
Uiiit(Ml  States,  China  lias  been  able  to  send  out  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  more  than  two  hundred 
students  who  are  solely  su])ported  by  (he  govern- 
ment. Tiiese  students  are  mostly  located  in  the 
leading  institutions  of  the  middle  west  section  of 
this  country. 

Up  to  June  of  1912,  we  had  eight  hundred  sev- 
enty students,  including  aliout  seventy  girls,  study- 
ing in  this  country;  of  this  number  there  were 
three  hundred  twenty-eight  in  the  Eastern  univer- 
sities, two  hundred  forty-four  in  tlie  universities 
in  the  middle  west,  one  hundred  eight  in  the  West- 
ern universities,  and  one  hundred  ninety-seven  in 
high  schools  and  technical  colleges;  since  then 
there  has  been  an  addition  of  eighty  students,  so 
the  total  numl)er  of  the  (Chinese  students  up  to  the 
jjresent  day  is  not  less  than  nine  hundred  fifty. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  of  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  ('liinese  students  in  the 
University  of  Illinois: 
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1006 — tliere  was  one. 
1907 — in  September  tliere  were  three. 
inoS-  -the  inniibor  iiicrcascd  to  twelve. 
1!M(J) — tlie  iiuiiiber  increased  to  twenty. 
11)10 — the  iminl)er  increased  to  thirty-five. 
1911 — tlie  iinniber  increased  to  thirty-eight. 
1912 — the  luuisber  increased  to  f(»rty-fonr. 
1913 — that  is  now,  wv  have  forty-seven, 
Tlie   gradnates   fioni    Illinois    University   are 
ten  in  nnniber;  they  are  as  follows: 
Mr.  IFn,  T.  W.,  class  of  '10  of  the  Law  d<'partnient, 
who  is  now  the  secre^tary  of  the  Hnrean  of 
Foreign  affairs,,  Peking,  China. 
.Mr.  Tn,  T.  AV.,  class  of  '10,  Ky.  C.  E.,  who  is  now 
the  chief  engineer  of  tlie  Kiangsi  llailway. 
Mr.  ()u,  H.  C,  class  '11,  Agr.,  who  has  been  re- 
e<Mitly  called  back  by  the  Canton  Provincial 
government  to  take  charge  of  the   Canton 
Experiment  Station. 
:^[r.   C.   C.   Wang,   Ph.D.,   '11,   Economics,   who  is 
now  the  Associate  Dire<'tor  of  Peking-Han- 
kow Railway, 
^fr.  C.  V.  Yin,  class  '11,  Railway  Transportation, 

who  is  now  teaching  in  Szechuan. 
Mr.  Peter  Soolioo,  JM.  S.,  '11,  who  is  now  Assistant 

Engineer,  Canton,  China. 
iNFr.  .7.  T.  Zhen,  class  '11,  Railway  Administration, 
who  is  now  Associate  Manager  of  Hanyang 
Iron  Works. 
Mr.  K.  S.  Tsiang,  class  '11,  Agricnltnre,  who  is  now 
the  Secretary  of  the  Pni-ean  of  Agricnltnre 
and  Forestry,  Peking. 
Mr.  C.  Hsn^,  C.  E.,  class  '12,  who  is  going  back 

this  coming  summer. 
jMr.  V.  C.  Chang,  class  '12,  Agri.,  who  expects  to 
so  back  this  coming  sn miner. 
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From  tlie  iibovo  djita,  Ave  can  see  how  import- 
ant is  llic  riiiver.sity  of  Illinois  to  the  m^w  Govern- 
iiiciu  of  Cliiiia,  and  that,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
('hiiicj-c  ^oA'crnmcnt,  the  Illinois  University  has 
(•oiitrihnt(Ml  lier  important  share,  and  gained  good 
credit  through  her  gradmites.  If  this  University  is 
so  im])Oitant  to  China,  tlien,  Honorable  visitors, 
how  mnch  more  impoiiant  is  it  to  tlie  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

My  linowledge  about  this  country  is  so  limit- 
ed, l»esides,,  I  liave  never  studied  in  any  other  uni- 
versity in  tliis  country,  so  I  dare  not  give  any 
comparison  between  tliis  University  and  other 
great  institutions  in  this  country,  but  in  one  point 
I  feel  safe  to  say — tliat  the  I^niversity  of  Illinois 
is  grf>wing  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Other  uni- 
versities may  be  growing  too,  but  not  so  rapidly  as 
this.  During  tlie  last  four  years  I  have  seen  nt)t 
less  than  half  a  dozen  buildings  put  up;  this  is  a 
sure  sign  of  tlie  great  interest  and  enthusiasm 
that  the  people  of  Illinois  have  in  the  public  educa- 
tion. I  also  feel  safe  to  say  that  this  University 
has  not  reached  its  higlicst  jxtint  of  growth  yet, 
and  tliere  may  be  room  enough  for  imjjrovement 
and  extension.  It  appears  to  me  that  yon  Amcii- 
can  pco]>le  are  natui'ally  gifted  with  great  ambi- 
tion guided  by  wisdctm  and  common  sense,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  natural  wonders  that  America 
])Ossesses,  such  as  the  great  canyons  of  Colorado, 
Yellow  Stone  Park,  and  Niagara  Falls,  etc.  You 
have  the  greatest  and  most  ingenious  achievements 
in  the  world;  you  have  the  longest  suspension 
bridge  in  the  world ;  you  have  the  biggest  water 
dam  (the  Keokuk  dam  )  in  the  world;  you  have  tlie 
longest  system  of  railways  in  the  world;  you  have 
the  highest  monument  in  the  world;  you  liave  the 
best  form  of  government  in  the  world;  you  are 
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noiiiLi;-  to  have  the  longest  canal  in  the  world;  and 
you  are  also  .lioing  to  have  the  biggest  armory  in 
the  Avorhl,  and,  in  the  near  futiuv,  we  li(>])e  to  see 
tliat  the  Univeristy  of  Illinois,  tlirongh  the  liberal- 
ity of  its  snpporters,  nnder  the  wise  and  system- 
atic management  of  tlie  present  working  staff,  and 
tlirongli  tlie  good  scliohirslii)*  of  its  stinlents,  will 
become  not  only  the  largest  biij  also  (lie  best  |Tni- 
versity  in  the  worUl. 


The  Singer 

By  Frank  E.  Hill. 

Be  reverent  of  thyself — the  gift  (lion  liast 

Is  of  divinity; 
Us  the  Eternal  lieanty  viewed,  and  passed, 

Bnt  stayed  with  thee. 

Be  reverent,  lest  the  ])ain,  the  high  desire, 
The  hope  them  hast  in  trnst, 

Fade  like  the  wonder  of  a  <-i'imson  tire 
That  dies  in  dust. 


Weak  Willed 


Take  away  my  tawdry  talents;  they  but  do  me  ill. 
Tho'  my  life  be  in  the  balance,  f/ive  me  back  mi/ 
will. 

Tlio'  mv  thonghts  have  greatest  beauty;  tho'  my 

I'leart  I  till 
Willi  to<lay"s  ideals  of  <lnty — lioir  feeble  i.s  niij  will! 

Take  awav,   Oh   (lod,   my   learning;   let  my  being 

thrill 
>\'itli  but  one  im])assioned  vearning — 

STBENOTHEN  THOU  MY  WILL. 
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Illinois  is  a  democratic  university.     We  hear 
tills  statement   at  every   hand,  and  yet    frequent 

small  eruptions  show  us  that  there  is 
SECOND  "^  stratum  l»<'iieatli  the  surface.     Part 

STRATUM.        ^'^  ^^'^   student   population   jxtssesses 

certain  advantages  such  as  ori>auiza- 
tioii,  and  the  eneourajiement  of  close  fellowship, 
iuid  these  are  ackuowledjiitMl  good,  liut  another 
pai't  does  not  seem  to  have  these  advaiila!.;es  to 
any  great  extent.  IJut  it  has  advantages  which 
the  first  does  not  seem  to  jiossess.  Its  members 
have  "their  feet  in  the  soil."  TlK\y  are  in  constant 
touch  with  common  men  and  common  things,  and 
of  necessity  they  must  develop  such  qualities  as 
perseverance,  self-trust  and  individuality. 

If  these  facts  were  realized  and  each  part  of 
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tlic  student  population  would  ai)propriate  those 
(pialilics  wliicli  it  .sees  in  the  oilier  as  good,,  there 
wonld  n(»t  only  he  commnnitv  of  possession,  hut 
eoniniunity  of  interest  and  ideal.  The  dividing- 
line  hetAveen  tlie  strata  would  disappear,  for  there 
would  he  no  set-oud  stratum,  and  the  hitteruess  of 
chiss  warfjiic  as  Ohio  and  AVisconsin  have  seen  it 
wonld  not  he  known  at  Illinois. 


inl(»  our  nnivei-sity  life  of  late  years  has  crept 
a  dejdoiahle  tendency  to  .scorn  the  amateur.  We 
are  demanding  that  our  college  ath- 
THE  GOSPEL  |^^,f,.y  j^^,  ^\^^  eciual  of  professionals, 
OF  PLAY.  j^jj.^j^^  ^^^,j.  college  actors  approximate 
the  jx'rfection  of  the  commercial  stage, 
and  tlial  our  college  writers  compete  with  ex- 
perts. We  ;ire  asking  that  our  college  enterprises 
he  manne<l  and  systematized 'dn  the  manner  of 
great  corixu-athjus,  and  we  are  commercializing 
every  student  activity  tliat  will  yield  a  penny. 

Vet  we  wonder  why  college  writing  is  losing- 
its  freslniess  and  student  dramatic  life  its  zest, 
and  why  the  huoyancy  is  going  from  the  various 
fi(dds  of  stu<lent  -.activities.  We  expect  creative 
work,,  and  yet  we  do  not  reward  it,  for  without  the 
polish  of  professionality  we  do  not  recognize  any- 
thing as  good.  We  have  changed  our  playground 
into  a  worksho]>  and  have  suhstituted  for  the  spirit 
of  fun  ilie  s]>irit  of  toil. 

And  if  llie  time  sliould  come  when  we  had 
lilled  all  (»nr  ))os(s  of  college  honor  with  ex[)erienc- 
ed  lU'ofessionals  from  Ihe  oulside  world,  would  we 
really  he  the  gainers?  True,  our  art  standards 
would  he  different,  higher  perlia])s.  The  novice 
would  he  excluded.     The  tvro  who  would  like  to 
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play  at  journalism  or  acting,  realizing  liis  inex- 
])crience  would  wisely  keep  out.  Our  college  insti- 
tutions would  become  little  models  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  time,  and  something  else  would  liave 
been  substituted  for  the  Gospel  of  Play. 


The  Magister's  Forum 

Doctor  Philadelphus  Tinkel  had  been  telling 
the  Magister  all  the  secrets  that  lie  knew  about 
the  subtle  art  of  poetics,  and  tho'  I  seldom  yield 
to  wild  im])ulses,  I  laboriously  constructed  several 
rhyming  paragraphs.  I  knew  it  to  be  an  indication 
of  weakness  on  my  part,  but  having  done  so,  I  was 
tilled  with  a  desire  to  hear  what  the  doctor  and  the 
other  magisters  had  to  say  about  them,  so  I  read 
them  to  Frederick  Froeliche  and  Gustav  Ham- 
merschein.  I  explained,  however,  that  a  friend  of 
mine  had  hnuded  them  to  me  to  read  and  criticise, 
and  that  1  wanted  their  opinion.  I  am  a  very  poor 
reader,  but  I  read  slowly  and  with  dignity:  "The 
Song  of  a  Convict's  Soul,"  "Tlie  Warning,"  and 
"Weak  AVilled."     (See  Table  of  t^ontents)." 

Well,  what  about  them,  I  asked,  as  I  finished? 

They're  fair,  said  Fred.  I  like  the  run  of  that 
Convict  Soul  business.  It's  something  like  Ed- 
gar Allen  Poe  and  Ella  Wheeler  AVilcox,  but  of 
course  not  anywhere  nearly  so  good.  Tell  your 
friend  to  submit  it  to  the  Siren,  and  they  can  draw 
pictures  of  prisons  and  things  around  it. 

Mr.  Hammerschein  was  willing  to  admit  that 
he  didn't  know^  anything  about  poetry,  but  voted 
for  the  AVeak  Will  as  his  choice.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  the  Mary  thing  was  a  joke.  "But  why 
don't  you  show  them  to  the  doctor?" 

So  that  evening  I  gave  them  to  the  doctor  to 
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rciid,  ;iim1  lie  read  tlie  *'\Naniiii,u"  first.  "NN'liy, 
that's  s])l«'ii(li(l,""  he  said,  "and  (iiiitc  a  iKtvcdty; 
wliy,  \v]i(»  wrote  it?"  And  he  went  into  tlie  details 
of  the  metrical  constrnction. 

So  I  had  fonnd  one  ]»erson  that  liked  each  of 
the  three,  and  didn't  care  for  tiie  others.  I  de- 
termined to  try  them  on  some  of  the  otlier  people. 
Lncy  and  Miss  Swift  read  them  touelher.  ">Vhy, 
said  Lncy,  "tliat  'W'arninii'  is  ahsolnti^fiy  silly, 
anyone  that  liked  that — well!"  T.nt  1  said  the 
Doctor  liked  that   hest  of  all.  "No  acconntini>; 

fin-  tastes."  was  all  that  Lncy  \vonld  say.  "P>iit/' 
said  Lncy,  ''I  do  like  this  little  prayer — it's  rather 
compact  and  well  done."  **()h,"  said  ^Miss  Swift, 
"the  'Convict'  poem  is  the  one  thon^h,  why  it  has 
what  most  colleuc  verse  lacks,  movement — it  jnst 
.ualh)j>s  down  the  i)a,iie,  and  I  know  from  it  jnst 
exactly  Iioan'  the  con\ict  felt." 

More  diverse  oj)ini<ni — I  took  the  lines  to  my 
old  rhetoric  teacher.  "Well,"  he  said,  "they  aren't 
very  iiOod>  Itnt  with  a  whole  lot  (sf  Avork  thev  miiiiit 
he  pnt  into  sha})e.  That  'Will'  poem  is  entirely 
too  didactic — no  uood  at  all.  The  only  one  that 
sho\N"s  any  ])romise  at  all  is  the  'Warning-,'  and 
I'm  not  so  snre  ahont  that.'  " 

Then  I  asked  the  Preacher,  and  he  chose  the 
"Will,"  of  conrse.  And  I  soon  came  to  be  able  to 
tell  more  alion.t  my  friends  and  acipiaintances  by 
the  way  they  jnd,i»ed  that  do^'nerel,  than  I  had  even 
imagined  before.  The  serious  minded  ones  chose 
the  "^^'ill."  The  sentiment  inclined  voted  for  the 
"\\  arniny,,"  and  the  mascnline  type,  the  ni)-and-at- 
them  pe(>ple,  they  liked  the  "Convict  Sonl"  better 
than  the  others.  But  I  wonldn't,  for  the  world,  let 
them  know  that  T  was  ^nilty  of  the  anthorsliip — I 
valne  my  repntation  too  hiiihly. 
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VOL.  IV  JUNE,  1913 No.  6 

University  Hymn 

(Dedicated   bv   permission   to   Former   President 

Andrew  Sloan  Draper). 

(Editorial  Note: — This  hymn,  which  is  reprinted  from  the 
first  number  of  the  "  'Varsity  Fortnightly,"  the  first  purely  lit- 
erary organ  of  the  University,  is  of  timely  interest  because  of 
the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Draper,  and  is  notable  as  a  forerunner 
of  "Illinois  Loyalty."  Notice  the  use  of  the  terms  loyal  or 
loyalty  in  each  verse). 

Thy  sons  and  daugliters  sing  thy  praise, 

In  loyal  song  their  voices  raise; 
To  thee,  O  Noble  Illinois. 

V\'^  pledge  our  love  with  grateful  joy. 
Thy  sons  will  ever  faithful  be, 
Thy  daughters  ever  true  to  thee, 
Through  all  the  years  to  be, 
Dear  Illinois. 

As  thy  fair  tower  we  daily  see^ 

May  mind  and  heart  uplifted  be, 
Our  strength  more  nobly  to  employ. 
And  worthy  grow  of  Illinois. 
Thy  sons  will  ever  faithful  be, 
Thy  daughters  ever  true  to  thee, 
In  constant  loyalty, 

Dear  Illinois. 

The  passing  years  shall  bring  thee  fame. 

More  noble  still  shall  be  thy  name; 
As  far  and  wide  thy  children  go, 
The  world  their  loyalty  shall  know. 
Thy  sons  will  ever  faithful  be. 
Thy  daughters  ever  true  to  thee. 
In  loving  memory, 

Dear  Illinois. 
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THE   ILLINOIS  ARCTIC   CLUB 
(By  Edmimd  J.  James) 

Two  graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois,, 
iManrice  Cole  Tan((iuuy,  '07  (Pli.D.,  1912),  and  W. 
Elmer  Ekblaw,  '10  (a'.M.,  1912),  have  been  chosen 
as  scientists  in  cliarge  of  the  biological  and  geolog- 
ical work  ^^hich  Avill  be  done  in  the  Arctic  regions 
tlie  next  three  years,  b}'  the  George  Borup  Memor- 
ial Crocker  Land  Arctic  Expedition  sent  out  nnder 
the  anspices  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
with  the  co-oi)eratit)n  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

To  co]M])lete  the  personal  equipment  of  these 
two  Illinois  men,  and  to  pay  jthem  the  tribute  of 
loyalty  and  respect  which  their  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  science,  deserve,  the 
Illinois  Arctic  Clul)  has  been  organized  among 
their  friends  and  the  friends  of  the  University, 
with  the  object  of  raising  at  least  :^1,000  before  tiie 
expedition  sails. 

The  Crocker  Land  Expedition  is  one  of  the 
most  no(;eworthy  Arctic  expeditions  ever  sent  out. 
Its  object  is  entirely  scientific  research  and  explor- 
ation ;  the  element  of  adventure  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  plans  of  the  party,  which  num- 
bers seven  men,,  include  (1)  tlie  determination  of 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  Crocker  Land,  a 
territory  supposed  to  be  twice  the  area  of  Texas, 
lying  nortli  of  Alaska  and  Siberia;  (2)  the  deter- 
mination of  the  extent  and  configuration  of  the 
polar  continental  shelf;  (3)  the  careful  scientific 
research  and  survey  of  EUesmere,  Axel  Heiberg, 
Grant,  and  Grinnell  Lands,  and,  if  time  permits, 
of  the  interior  of  Greenland.  Tlie  LTniversity  of 
■  of  Illinois  will  share  in  the  extensive  collections 
which  the  expedition  will  make  and  in  the  credit 
which  accrues  from  its  discoveries,  explorations, 
and  researches.  ^^ 
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It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  Illinois 
people,  tliat  in  this  important  and  hazardous 
undertaking,  two  men  born  and  reared  and  trained 
in  Illinois  sliould  be  chosen  to  an  important  part 
in  the  responsibility  and  service.  When  they  sail 
from  New  York  in  July,  leaving  their  relatives  and 
friends,  and  all  the  comforts  of  civilization  behind 
them  for  three  years,  the  Illinois  Arctic  Club  plans 
to  give  them  assii ranee;,  in  a  fitting  and  substantial 
way,  of  the  appreciation  of  their  friends,  of  the 
Universitv  and  of  the  state. 


The  History  and  The  Purpose  of  The  Arctic 
Expedition 

(Maurice  Cole  Tanquary) 

\Vhen  the  average  man  hears  or  reads  any- 
thing concerning  Arctic  exploration,  there  comes 
into  his  mind  the  questions,  "What's  the  use?  Why 
all  this  vast  expenditure  of  money,  the  risking  of 
life  and  the  separation  of  families?  What  motives 
can  induce  men  to  give  up  lucrative  positions  and 
leave  comfortable  homes  to  spend  years  on  the 
frozen  seas  and  barren  lands  beyond  the  arctic  cir- 
cle? These  questions  are  answered  by  a  careful 
survey  of  the  history  of  arctic  exploration,  but  only 
a  few  of  the  most  important  expeditions  can  be 
touched  upon  in  this  paper. 

Arctic  exploration  has  passed  through  three 
distinct  phases:  "First,  for  strictly  commercial 
purposes  in  connection  witli  trade  to  the  Indies; 
second,  for  advancement  of  geographic  knowledge; 
and  third,  for  sicentific  investigations  connected 
with  the  physical  sciences.'' 

The  commercial  interests  of  England  led  her 
to  send  out  a  series  of  important  expeditions  begin- 
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ning  with  the  voyages  of  the  Cabots  in  1497-98,  and 
ending  with  the  discoveries  of  Baffin  in  1610,  for 
tlie  pnrpose  of  discovering  a  northwest  passage  to 
the  Indies.  Later,  a  number  of  attempts  was  made 
to  discover  a  northeast  passage  leading  north  of 
Russia  and  Siberia.  Both  of  these  routes  proved  to 
be  impracticable,  yet  the  results  for  England  were 
so  great  from  a  commercial  standpoint  that  they 
were  largely  instrumental  in  making  England  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  countries  in  the 
world. 

Explorations  for  the  advancement  of  our  geo- 
grapical  knowledge  have  occurred  cliiefly  during 
the  past  century,  while  the  latest  phase,  that  of  sys- 
tematic, scientific  research  has  developed  almost 
entirely  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  This  is 
the  phase  to  which  the  expeditions  of  the  present 
time  are  giving  most  of  their  attention,  and  it  is 
the  phase  which  will  probably  be  the  dominant  one 
in  all  future  expeditions. 

The  results  in  all  three  phases  of  Arctic  work 
have  justified  the  explorations  many  hundreds  of 
times  over.  As  an  example  of  the  commercial 
value  of  the  earlier  explorations  may  be  mentioned 
the  value  of  the  whale  fisheries  of  America,  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  those  of  Holland  amounting  to 
more  than  one  hunderd  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
110  years  from  1668  to  1778,  those  of  England  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  while  those  of 
America  from  1804  to  1877,  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  millions,  making  an  aggregate 
for  the  three  nations  of  more  than  six  hundred  and 
eighty  million  dollars. 

As  an  example  of  the  extension  of  our  geo- 
graphic knowledge  during  the  past  century  may  be 
mentioned  the  exploration  and  mapping  of  the 
northern  coast  of  North  America,  and  of  most  of 
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the  Arctic  Archipelago.  Among  the  men  who  con- 
tributed hirgelv  to  these  results  in  the  early  part 
of  the  past  century  are  Bach,  Beechey,  Franklin, 
Parry,  John  Ross,  and  James  C.  Ross. 

In  speaking  of  the  scientific  contributions  by 
arctic  explorers,  Greeley  writes:  "The  air,  the 
earth,  tlie  ocean,  even  the  universe,  have  disclosed 
some  of  the  rarest  secrets  to  scientific  voyagers  in 
polar  lands.  Within  the  Arctic  Circle  have  been 
located  and  determined  the  poles  of  the  triple  mag- 
netic forces.  In  its  barometric  pressures,  with 
tlieir  regular  phases,  have  been  found  the  dominat- 
ing causes  tliat  affect  tlie  climates  of  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  Asia  and  Europe.  From  its  sea- 
soundings,  serial  temperatures,  and  hydrographic 
surveys  have  been  evolved  that  most  satisfactory 
theory  of  a  vertical  interoceanic  circulation.  A 
liandful  of  its  dried  plants  enabled  a  botanist  to 
proplietically  forecast  the  general  character  of  un- 
known lands,  and  iu  its  fossil  plants  another  scien- 
tist has  read  unerring  the  story  of  tremendous  cli- 
matic changes  that  have  metamorpliosed  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Its  peculiar  tides  have  indicated 
clearly  the  influence  exerted  by  tlie  stellar  worlds 
on  our  own,,  and  to  its  ice-clad  lands  science  in- 
quiringly turns  for  data  to  solve  the  glacial  riddles 
of  the  lower  latitudes." 

Among  other  early  voyages  made  in  search  of 
tlie  Northwest  Passage  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Cortereal,  Verrazzano  and  Gomez,  1500-15524, 
Frobisher  1570,  Davis  1585-15S8,  Hudson  IfiOT- 
1011,  and  Baffin  J(U(>.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  of 
these  was  Renry  Hudson,  who  discovered  the  river 
and  bay  which  bear  liis  name.  In  tlie  hitter  he  lost 
his  life,  having  been  set  adrift  by  mutineers  in  his 
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crew  who  were  afterwards  murdered  by  the  In- 
dians. It  was  his  discoveries  that  gave  Holland  the 
right  to  New  Netherlands. 

After  the  voyage  of  Baffin  in  1616  no  fnrther 
attempts  to  discover  a  northwest  passage  were 
made  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  bnt  during 
the  early  part  of  the  past  century  interest  was 
reawakened  in  the  subject,  a  number  of  men,  some 
of  whom  are  mentioned  above,  were  sent  out  on 
the  same  quest.  The  most  famons  of  all  these  later 
expeditions  were  those  of  S^ir  John  Franklin,  1819- 
1817.  This  brave  man  and  his  party,  as  Richard- 
son puts  it,,  "forged  the  final  link  in  the  northwest 
passage  with  their  lives,"  but  the  tragic  fate  which 
overwhelmed  them,  the  long  uncertainty  attending 
such  fate,  the  strenuous  and  unavailing  efforts  for 
their  relief,  kept  from  the  world  the  knowledge  of 
this  link  for  many  years.  In  all  no  less  than  twen- 
t^y-nine  expeditions  were  sent  out  in  search  of 
Franklin  in  the  yearsf  rom  1849  to  1859,  and  the  re- 
sults of  these  expeditions  added  a  great  deal  to  our 
geographical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  arctic 
regions. 

While  most  of  the  Arctic  expeditions  have  not 
been  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  north  pole, 
still  the  list  of  men  who  have  gone  out  on  such  a 
quest  is  a  long  one,  beginning  with  Thorn  in  1527, 
and  ending  with  Robert  E.  Peary,  who  on  April  6th, 
1909,  planted  the  stars  and  stripes  upon  the  geo- 
graphical north  pole  of  the  world. 

The  phase  of  arctic  exploration  in  which  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  are  most  inteersted  just 
now  is  the  search  for  Crockerland,  and  your  Illi- 
nois representatives  hope  that  before  1916  they  will 
have  something  more  interesting  to  tell  you  than 
the  history  of  past  expeditions  and  the  plans  for 
one  in  the  future. 
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The  Crocker  Land  Expedition 

(By  W.  E.  EKBLAW). 

Tlio  Crocker  Land  Exposition,  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  ever  sent  into  the  polar  regions,  will 
leave  New  York  in  less  than  two  months,  for  two 
years  of  scientific  exploration  and  research  in  the 
wide  silent  reaches  of  the  north  arctic  archipelago, 
rt  is  an  expedition  in  which  Illinois  people  are 
peculiarly  interested,  and  to  which  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  scientific  world  are  tnrned  in  the  hope  of  the 
solution  of  many  problems,  and  the  expectation  of 
vain  able  and  important  collections  of  material  and 
data. 

The  expedition  was  organized  soon  after  Ad- 
miral K.  1^.  Peary's  retnrn  from  his  discovery  of 
the  North  Pole,  with  George  Bornp  and  Donald  B. 
]\Iac  ^lillan,  two  of  Admiral  Peary's  party,  as  co- 
leaders.  It  was  scheduled  to  start  from  New  York 
in  early  June,  1912,  bnt  on  the  evening  of  April 
twenty-eighth  Borni)  and  a  Y^'ale  college  friend 
were  drowned  off  Crescent  Beach,  Conn.,  and  the 
expedition  vas  postponed. 

George  Bornp  was  a  born  leader.  His  aptness 
and  al)ility  for  Arctic  exploration  were  demon- 
strated dnring  his  stay  with  Admiral  Peary.  His 
death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Crocker  Land  Expedi- 
tion. 

In  his  book,  "A  Tenderfoot  With  Peary,"  Bo^ 
rup  writes  as  follows  of  the  death  of  Ross  Marvin, 
the  Cornell  graduate  who  accompanied  the  Peary 
expedition  as  scientist:  "I  am  sure  IMarvin  met 
death  in  a  grand  strnggle  in  an  attempt  to  heighten 
the  glory  of  his  country,  battling  alone  against  the 
forces  of  Nature  in  the  Arctic  Wilds.  I  feel  sure 
that  he  was  proud  of  his  finish  and  that  a  smile  was 
on  his  lips  to  the  last,  and  I  can  ask  no  more  of 
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fate  than  that  it  should  grant  me  such  a  superb 
end."  That  Roruirs  wish  was  fulfilled  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  though  he  did  not  die  in  the  work  to 
which  he  expected  to  devote  himself,  he  gave  up 
his  life  in  the  vain  attempt  to  save  his  college  mate, 
in  as  superb  and  unselfish  a  sacrifice  as  it  is  given 
man  to  make.  The  wistful  smile  on  his  dead  face 
when  he  was  found,  attested  to  the  spirit  in  which 
he  had  died. 

The  Crocker  liand  Expedition  is  a  memorial  to 
George  Borup,  who  was  first  chosen  to  lead  it;  and 
his  enthusiasm,  his  devotion  to  his  work,  and  his 
unselfish  loyalty  to  the  friend  for  whom  he  died, 
are  an  inspiration  to  the  men  who  will  undertake 
the  work  he  had  planned  to  do.  This  expedition  is 
primarily  and  essentially  scientific.  The  spirit  of 
adventure  is  in  no  wise  the  motive,  and  tlie  hope  of 
gain  is  entirely  eliminated.  Every  man  who  com- 
prises the  party  can  be  actuated  by  but  one  motive, 
and  that  motive  is  hope  of  contributing  something 
worth  while  to  scientific  knowledge,  of  obtaining 
some  material,  some  data,  which  will  be  of  help  in 
the  progress  of  science.  It  is  with  this  thought  and 
this  hope  that  he  essays  the  hardships  and  hazards 
of  the  Far  North.  Each  man  knows  the  risks  he  is 
taking,  the  dangers  he  must  face.  He  realizes  that 
in  the  long,  silent  exile  which  he  and  his  compan- 
ions have  planned  for  themselves  they  have  for- 
sworn all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  and  conven- 
iences of  civilization.  He  feels,  however,  that  the 
opportunity  to  accomplish  something  is  too  good 
to  be  lost.^  The  work  which  the  expedition  pur- 
poses to  do  is : 

1.     To   reach,  'map  the   coast   line   and   explore 

Crocker  Land,  the  mountainous  tops  of  which 

were  seen  across  the  Polar  sea  by  Rear  Admir- 

al  Peary  in  1906.        
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2.  To  search  for  other  lands  in  the  unexplored 
region  west  and  southwest  of  Axel  Heiberg 
Land  and  north  of  the  Parry  Islands, 

3.  To  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Greenland  at 
it"?  widest  part,  between  the  TTtli  and  78th  par- 
allels of  nortli  latitude,  studyiuG;  nieteoroloc;!- 
cal  and  glaciological  conditions  on  the  summit 
of  the  great  ice  cap. 

4.  To  study  the  geology,  geography,  glaciology, 
meteorology,  terrestrial  inagnetisni,  electrical 
phenomena,  seismology,  zoology  (both  vete- 
brate  and  invertebrate),,  botany,  oceanography, 
ethnology  and  archaeology  throughout  the  ex- 
tensive region  which  is  to  be  traversed,  all  of 
it  lying  above  the  77th  parallel. 

The  geographical  work  as  stated  in  the  pros- 
pectus of  the  expedition  explains  why  tlie  party  ex- 
pects to  find  such  a  land  as  Crocker  land.  The 
programme  is  as  follows: 

"1.  The  verification  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Eskimos,  of  tlie  reports  of  Captains  McClure  and 
Keenan,  of  the  theories  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Harris,  the 
tidal  expert,  and  of  Rear  Admiral  Peary's  discovery 
is  left  as  the  last  great  geographical  problem  of 
the  North.  Captain  Richardson,  in  his  work  enti- 
tled, "The  Polar  Regions,"  says :  "The  Eskimos  of 
Point  TJarrow  have  a  tradition,  reported  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  surgeon  of  the  'Plover,  (in  1832)  of 
some  of  tlieir  tribe  having  been  carried  to  tlie  north 
on  ice  broken  up  in  a  soutlierly  gale,  and  arriving, 
after  many  nights,  at  a  hilly  country  inhaliited  by 
people  like  themselves,  speaking  the  Eskimo  lan- 
guage, by  whom  they  were  well  received.  After  a 
long  stay,  one  spring  in  which  the  ice  remained 
without  movement,  they  returned  witliout  mishap 
to  their  own  country  and  reported  their  advent- 
ures.     *     *     *     An  obscure  indication  of  land  to 
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the  north  was  actually  perceived  from  the  mast- 
head of  the  'Plover'  when  off  Point  Barrow. 

"In  1850  Captain  Mc(  'hire,  when  off  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Alaska,  wrote  in  his  journal  that,  judg- 
ing? from  the  character  of  the  ice  and  a  "light  shady 
tint"  in  the  sky,  there  must  be  land  to  the  north  of 
him. 

"To  quote  from  an  article  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  1894,  'An  Undiscovered  Is- 
land off'  the  Nortlien  Coast  of  Alaska,  l)y  Marcus 
Baker :  It  is  often  told  that  natives  wintering  be- 
tween Harrison  and  Camden  Bays  have  seen  land 
to  the  north  in  the  bright,  clear  days  of  spring.  In 
the  winter  of  188r)-1887  Uzharen,  an  enterprising 
Eskimo  of  Ootkearie,  was  very  anxious  for  me  to 
get  some  captain  to  take  him  the  following  sum- 
mer, with  his  family,  canoe  and  outfit,  to  the  north- 
east as  far  as  the  sliip  went,  and  then  he  would  try 
to  find  this  mysterious  land  of  which  he  had  heard 
so  much ;  but  no  one  cared  to  bother  with  this  ven- 
turesome Eskimo  explorer. 

"Tlie  only  report  of  land  having  been  seen  by 
civilized  man  in  this  vicinity  was  made  by  Capt. 
John  Keenan  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  the  seventies.  He 
was  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  whaling  bark 
"Stajiiboul,"  of  New  Bedford.  Captain  Keenan 
said  that  after  taking  several  whales  the  weather 
became  tliick,  and  he  stood  to  the  north  under  easy 
sail  and  was  busily  engaged  in  tiying  out  and  stow- 
ing down  the  oil  taken.  When  the  fog  cleared 
land  was  distinctly  seen  to  the  north  by  him  and 
all  the  men  of  his  crew,  but  as  he  was  not  on  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  and  there  were  whales  in  sight 
he  was  obliged  to  give  the  order  to  keep  away  to 
the  south  in  search  of  them. 

"In  June,  1904,  Dr.  R.  A.  Harris  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  published  in  the 
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National  Geograpliic  Magazine  Lis  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  there  mnst  be  a  large  body  of  undiscov- 
ered land  or  shallow  water  in  the  Polar  regions. 
He  based  his  theory  upon  the  report  that  Siberian 
drift  wood  liad  been  picked  np  in  south  Greenland, 
upon  the  observations  of  drifting  Polar  ice,  upon 
the  drift  of  the  ship  "Jeannette,"  upon  numerous 
tidal  observations  made  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Alaska  and  eastward.  Knowing  Harris's  theory 
regarding  such  land,  Peary,  when  he  went  west- 
ward along  the  northern  shore  of  Grant  Land  in 
1900,  kept  anxiousl}^  scanning  the  northwestern 
horizon  for  confirmation  of  it.  On  June  30,  1906, 
as  he  states  in  his  book  "Nearest  the  Pole,"  he 
stood  on  the  summit  of  Cape  Thomas  Hubbard 
1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  saw  dis- 
tinctl}'  "the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  distant  land 
in  the  northwest  above  the  ice  horizon."  The  ex- 
plorer had  seen  the  new  land  from  2000  feet  up  on 
Cape  Colgate  a  few  days  before  and,  therefore,,  was 
en^.bled  to  estimate  its  distance  as  being  about  130 
miles  from  Cape  Thomas  Hubbard,  in  longitude 
100  degrees  West  and  latitude  83  degrees  North. 
He  named  it  Crocker  Land  in  honor  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Crocker  of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club. 

"2.  Next  in  importance  to  establishing  the 
extent  of  Crocker  Land  (or  Islands)  and  delineat- 
ing its  coa^st  line  is  the  investigation  of  the  region 
west  and  southwest  of  Cape  Thomas  Hubbard  and 
north  of  the  Parry  Islaufls  to  determine  what  land 
there  may  be  there. 

"3.  Another  question  of  supreme  geographi- 
cal importance  is  the  location  of  the  edge  of  the 
continental  shelf.  To  quote  Nansen  ("North  Polar 
Problems,*'  1907)  :  'The  determination  of  the  ex- 
tent of  tlie  continental  shelf  to  the  north  of  Axel 
Heiberg  Land  and   Ellesmere  Land  would  be  a 
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great  acliiovement.  *  *  *  The  extent  and 
shape  of  the  Polar  continental  shelf,  which  means 
the  real,  continental  mass,  is  the  great  feature  of 
North  Polar  geography,  which  is  of  mnch  import- 
ance, geographically  or  geomorphologically,  than 
the  possible  occurrence  of  unknown  islands  on  this 
shelf.' 

"k  Tlie  fourth  task  of  importance  in  the  geo- 
graphical work  is  the  delineation  of  the  coast  line 
along  certain  portions  of  Grant  Land  and  Axel 
Heiberg  Land. 

"5.  The  fifth  great  geographical  problem  to 
be  attacked  will  be  the  nature  of  the  Greenland  ice 
cap  from  west  front  to  summit  in  the  widest  part  of 
the  island,  and  this  will  include  important  studies 
on  the  rate  of  movement  of  continental  ice  masses 
and  the  collection  of  data  on  the  phenomena  of  air 
currents  over  the  mass  of  ice.'' 

The  geographical  work  of  the  expedition,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  is  almost  subordinate  to  the  ex- 
tensive researches  which  will  be  made  in  ocean- 
ography, meteorology,  ethnology,  geology,  and  bi- 
ology. 

In  the  oceanographical  work,  continuous  ob- 
servations will  be  made  with  a  self-recording  gage 
during  the  two  years  stay  at  headquarters,  and  in- 
termittent observations  at  other  places.  The  di- 
rection, strength,  and  velocity  of  the  ocean  currents 
will  be  noted  wherever  possible,  and  the  tempera- 
ture and  salinity  of  the  water  determined.  Sound- 
ings will  be  made  both  from  boats  and  sledges, 
throughout  the  explorations. 

A  mere  general  statement  of  the  geological 
work  projected  indicates  how  extensive  is  the  field 
for  research  in  that  subject.  Physiographic  re- 
searches will  be  prosecuted  continuously  for  the  de- 
termination  of  the   origin   of  the   forms  of   land 
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sculpture,  of  the  regional  cycle  of  erosion,  of  the 
special  work  of  ice  in  summer  and  in  winter.  In 
dynamical  geology,  there  will  be  a  large  field  for  in- 
vestigation into  the  oscillation  of  the  strand  line; 
the  extent,  cliaracter  and  effect  of  igneous  activity ; 
the  occurrence,  nature  and  extent  of  dislocations, 
folds  and  faults.  Researcli  in  physical  geology  will 
concern  itself  particulary  with  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  accumulation,  movement  and  dissi- 
l)ation  of  valley  and  continental  glaciers.  The 
phenomena  of  the  meeting  of  the  land  ice  with  the 
sea  ice  will  furnish  an  interesting  item  of  study. 
Stratigraphic  work  will  pertain  to  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Archean  complex  and 
to  the  ascertainment  of  the  character,  age,,  thick- 
ness and  distribution  of  the  sedimentary  series, 
supplementing  and  extending  the  work  of  the  Sver- 
drup  and  earlier  expeditions,  much  of  which  was 
unavoidably  fragmentary  in  character.  Careful 
and  comprehensive  paleontological  collections  will 
be  made  in  order  to  subdivide  the  sedimentaries 
into  as  detailed  sections  as  may  be  practicable  and 
to  furnish  ample  material  for  comparative  study. 
Collections  will  be  made  from  the  igneous  rocks  en- 
countered and  data  obtained  regarding  their  rela- 
tions with  and  effect  upon  their  associated  rocks. 
"Important  results  are  expected  from  observa- 
tions in  terrestrial  magnetism  along  several  lines 
carried  on  with  an  ample  outfit  for  accurate  w^ork. 
Seismological  disturbances  will  be  recorded  by 
means  of  a  Wiechert  pendulum.  The  electrical 
conditions  of  the  upper  air  will  be  studied  by  means 
of  the  kites  which  are  to  be  flown  at  high  altitudes 
in  connection  with  the  weather  station  work.  A 
high  power  wireless  telegraph  outfit  is  to  be  a  part 
of  the  equipment,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating weather  reports    to    the    Washington 
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weather  bureau  and  receiving  the  noon  time  signal 
from  the  Naval  Obsei-vatory,  but  also  for  the  scien- 
tific stndy  of  many  problems  in  the  new  science  the 
solutions  of  whicli  may  possibly  be  favored  by  the 
conditions  which  obtain  in  the  far  North." 

The  expedition  is  well  prepared  for  careful  me- 
teorological research.  A  full  set  of  weather  bureau 
instruments  will  be  installed  at  the  home  head- 
quarters on  Flagler  Bay,  by  which  continuous  rec- 
ords will  be  kept  for  two  years  of  the  temperature, 
barometric  pressure,  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
the  wind,  and  humidity.  The  data  so  obtained 
sho\ild  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  study  of 
storms,  and  the  prediction  of  weather. 

Tbe  biological  work  includes  researches  in 
l)oth  zoology  and  botany.  An  extension  of  the  tax- 
onomic  work  to  the  study  of  ecological  successions, 
and  to  the  correlation  of  the  character  of  the  asso- 
ciations with  the  climatic  and  edapliic  factors 
which  constitute  the  liabitat,  is  purposed.  That  is, 
the  relation  of  the  plants  and  animals  to  each 
other  and  to  their  environment  offers  a  field  for  in- 
vestigation tliat  the  biologists  of  the  expedition  are 
eager  to  enter. 

Careful  and  complete  collections  will  be  acquir- 
ed whenever  possible  of  plants,  skins  of  animals, 
eggs  of  birds^,  and  the  various  forms  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given 
to  insects  and  to  ])irds,  and  still  more  attention  to 
fishes.  The  marine  forms,  both  vertel)rate  and  in- 
vertebrate, will  be  collected  and  studied,  and  data 
secured  to  show  the  influence  of  depth  of  water  and 
currents. 

Large  opportunities  lie  open  to  Mr.  MacMillan 
in  his  study  of  the  ethnology  of  the  Eskimo.  In 
his  own  words,  "the  Smith  Sound  Eskimos  were 
discovered   by  Sir  John  Ross  about  eighty  years 
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ajio.  Tlioy  had  thought  that  they  were  the  only 
people  in  the  world.  The  ruins  which  have  been 
found  dotting  the  region  north  of  79  de^ees  of 
nortli  latitude  indicate  a  much  larger  population 
than  Avas  found  by  Ross  and  still  larger  than  exists 
today,  for  the  Smith  Sound  tribe  is  dwindling. 
Contact  with  the  whites  has  already  seriously  af- 
fected tlieir  life  and  customs,  but  they  are  still 
singing  their  weird  native  songs  and  reciting  the 
traditions  of  their  people.  It  is  highly  important 
to  preserve  these  by  means  of  phonographic  rec- 
ords foi;  future  study  and  comparison.  The  pro- 
posed site  of  the  main  headquarters  of  the  Crocker 
Land  TOx])edition  is  amid  ruins  of  the  vanished 
people;  while  around  tlie  shores  of  Flagler  Bay, 
tlirough  tlie  mountains  of  Grinnell,  Ellesmere  and 
ing  Oscar  Lands,  and  along  Eureka  and  Nansen 
Sounds  are  presented  exceptional  opportunities 
for  arclieological  study." 

Elaborate  preparations  have  been  made  to  se- 
cure excellent  results  in  photography.  The  best 
of  camera  equipment  lias  been  procured,  including 
apparatus  for  color  photography  and  the  taking  of 
moving  pictures.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
supplement  the  data  acquired  in  the  various  in- 
vestigations, by  complete  sets  of  photographs. 
Every  man  in  the  party  will  be  equipped  with  his 
own  camera. 

The  men  who  constitute  the  party  are  Donald 
I>.  Mc^Millan,  Fitzhugh  Green,  Maurice  C.  Tan- 
quary,  Theodore  Allen,  J.  C.  Small,  a  surgeon,  and 
myself.  All  are  college  graduates  with  the  excep- 
tion of  J.  C.  Small.  All  are  under  35  years  of  age 
except  Mac  ]Millan,  who  is  37.  At  least  four  are 
fraternity  men.  Jlac  Millan  is  a  Theta  Delta  Chi; 
Fitzhugh  Green  a  Phi  Sigma  Kappa;  and  Tan- 
quary  and  myself,  Acacias. 
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Donald  B.  MacMillan,  who  won  his  right  to 
leadership  in  the  expedition  by  his  trustworthy 
work  as  one  of  Admiral  Peary's  trusted  lieutenants 
during  the  successful  quest  of  the  North  Pole  in 
1908-09,  is  a  graduate  of  Kowdoin  College,  from 
which  he  has  received  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and 
A.M.  He  has  done  considerable  ornithological  and 
arcliaeological  work  along  the  coast  of  Labrador 
since  his  return  with  Admiral  Peary,  and  has  com- 
pleted courses  in  anthropology  and  astronomy  in 
Harvard  University.  He  is  of  Scotch  ancestry, 
and  his  sturdy,  hardy  body  and  keen  mind  reveal 
the  stalwart  character  of  his  parentage. 

Ensign  Fitzhugh  Green,  engineer  and  physi 
cist  of  the  expedition,  was  born  of  old  Colonial 
stock  in  Missouri,  only  twenty-four  years  ago.  He 
graduated  from  Annapolis  at  the  age  of  twenty  and 
since  the  completion  of  his  work  there,  has  been 
engaged  in  coast  and  geodetic  surveys,  and  also  in 
command  of  a  turet  on  the  battleship  Michigan. 
During  tlie  past  year  he  has  been  doing  special 
study  in  cartograpliy,  meteorology^  seismology, 
terrestrial  magnetism,  and  wireless  telegraphy.  He 
is  a  man  of  strikingly  pleasing  personality,  force- 
ful, resourceful,  and  trutsworthy  to  the  utmost. 

Maurice  Cole  Tanquary,  the  zoologist  of  the 
expedition,  is  well  known  to  all  Illinois  students 
for  the  last  six  years.  As  a  student  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  from  which  he  reecived  the  degrees 
A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.,  he  was  interested  in  nearly 
every  kind  of  student  activity.  He  organized  the 
Ionian  literary'  societj^;  he  was  a  charter  member 
of  Acacia,  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  and  Gamma  Alpha; 
he  won  second  pice  in  the  famous  Hamilton  Club 
Prize  Oratorical  Contest;  he  was  elected  to  mem- 
bersliip  in  Sigma  Ki.  His  major  was  entomology; 
his  minors  zoology  and  psychology.    He  is  particu- 
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larly  well  fitted  to  make  a  success  of  his  work  in 
the  "^expedition,  and  his  happy  disposition,  his  un- 
failing luiuior.,  and  his  (puck  wit  are  sure  to  bright- 
en the  awful  monotony  of  the  Arctic  silences. 

I  shall  have  charge  of  the  work  in  geology, 
botany,  and  ornithology. 

In  addition  to  the  scientific  staff  the  party  in- 
cludes Theodore  Allen,  an  expert  electrician,  de- 
tailed by  the  Navy  Department  to  have  the  direct 
care  of  the  wireless  and  other  electrical  outfit  at 
headquarters,  and  his  duties  will  include  making 
the  uieteorological  and  seismological  observations 
whenever  Green  is  absent.  From  all  reports,  Mr. 
Allen  is  a  splendid  type  of  man,  who  despite  his 
devotion  to  duty  and  keen  realization  of  responsi- 
bility, is  a  "hail  fellow  well  met,"  under  even  the 
most  trying  conditions. 

J.  C.  Small  has  been  secured  to  serve  as  gen- 
eral mechanic  and  cook,  and  when  a  competent 
surgeon  has  been  secured  the  personnel  of  the 
party  will  be  complete. 

The  expedition  will  leave  New  York  on  or 
about  July  second,  sailing  from  the  Brooklyn  Na\^ 
Yard.  The  ship  will  call  at  Boston  for  the  pem- 
mican  and  dog-biscuit,  and  part  of  the  equipment, 
and  at  Sydney,  N.  S.,  to  ship  its  coal  and  other  sup- 
plies. It  will  touch  at  Battle  Harbor,  Hopedale, 
and  Okkak  on  the  Labrador  coast,  and  crossing  to 
Greenland  to  avoid  the  ice  of  Baffin  Bay,  will 
reach  Cape  York  to  take  on  Eskimos  and  dogs, 
about  the  first  of  August. 

Thence  the  ship  will  push  through  Smith 
Sound  into  Kane  Basin,  and  if  Flagler  Bay,  Elles- 
mere  Land,  be  clear  of  ice  by  mid-August,  head- 
quarters will  be  established  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  bay.  If  the  ice  prevents  passage  into  the  bay, 
th e  landing  will  be  made  at  Prayer  Harbor,  Pine 
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Island.     After  discharing  its  cargo  the  ship  will 
return  to  New  York. 

The  antninn  of  1913  will  be  a  busy  time.  The 
first  task  of  the  party  will  be  to  erect  the  perma- 
nent headquarters,  the  "home,  sweet  home"  of  the 
Crocker  Land  pioneers.  The  settlement  will  in- 
clude the  house  for  the  white  men  of  the  party,  an- 
other for  the  Eskimo  dog  drivers  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  a  third  for  the  protection  and  storage  of 
the  scientific  equipment.  The  wireless  station 
must  be  established  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
stations  for  tidal  observations  and  glacial  investi- 
gations must  be  decided  upon  and  equipped  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Hunting  parties  must 
be  sent  out  into  the  pasture  lands  of  the  hills  to 
procure  the  winter's  supply  of  fresh  meat,  and  to 
determine  upon  the  best  practicable  route  through 
the  mountains  of  Grinnell,  Ellesmere,,  or  King  Os- 
car Land  to  Cape  Thomas  Hubbard.  During  the 
twilight  of  late  autumn  and  the  moonlight  periods 
of  tlie  long  winter  night,  supplies  must  be  con- 
stantly forAvarded  to  Cape  Thomas  Hubbard, 
where  the  secondary  base  for  the  dash  to  Crocker 
Land  will  be  established. 

With  the  first  hint  of  dawn  in  late  February  of 
1914,  the  start  will  be  made  for  Crocker  Land. 
Two  weeks  later,  with  good  fortune  attending,  the 
party  should  be  on  Crocker  Land.  Three  parties 
will  explore  this  land,  one  going  southward,  an- 
other northward,  and  the  third  into  the  interior. 
It  is  planned  to  return  to  Cape  Thomas  Hubbard 
early  in  May,  before  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  ocean 
breaks  up.  Before  returning  to  headquarters,  a 
month  will  be  spent  in  exploring,  mapping,  and 
studying  the  unvisited  regions  of  northwest  of 
Ellesmere  Land  and  Axel  Heiberg  Land.  Arriving 
at  home  headquarters  about  the  middle  of  June, 
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the  party  will  eiiga.i»e  itself  during  the  summer  in 
seientilic  work  in  tlio  vicinity,  and  in  laying  in  sup- 
plier of  meat  f(U'  the  following  winter. 

Sliould  Crocker  Land  have  been  discovered, 
the  party  ^^•ill  rejieat  its  program,  except  that  a 
section  will  be  dispatched  into  the  region  south- 
west of  Cape  Thomas  Hubbard  in  search  of  new 
land.  If  Crocker  Land  does  not  exist  "a  journey 
to  the  summit  of  the  Greenland  ice  cap  will  be 
undertaken  in  the  summer  of  11)15.  The  party  will 
return  to  New  York  in  the  fall  of  11)15  ,unless,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  members,  it  is 
necessary  or  advisable  to  continue  the  explorations 
another  year. 

The  total  cost  of  the  expedition  is  over  |65,- 
000.  Only  what  is  absolutcdy  necessary  to  the 
proper  subsistence  and  scientific  work  of  the  party 
has  been  included  in  the  outfit  asked  for  through 
sul)scriptions.  Little  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  amusement  and  entertainment  of  the  party 
through  the  long  dragging  hours  of  darkness,  par- 
ticularly during  the  second  winter.  Several  pub- 
lishing houses  have  contributed  gtniei'ouslly  in  the 
way  of  books  and  magazines,  and  friends  have  pro- 
vided general  reading  matter  and  talking  machines. 
There  is  jet  nuu-h  to  l)e  provided  for  in  this  respect, 
and  any  aid  ^ill  be  appreciated.  At  the  best,  the 
monotony  of  the  long,  silent  night  is  o])pressive, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  party  are  sure  to  suffer  de- 
pression desi)ite  all  eiTorts  to  prevent  it.  One  of 
the  best  amusements  of  Peary's  last  expedition 
was  the  pianola  presented  to  the  Admiral  by  one 
of  his  friends.  It  worked  wonders  in  maintaining 
the  liveliness  of  the  party. 

(^nly  a  few  months  more  and  the  Crocker 
Land  party  will  have  established  itself  on  the  cold, 
bleak  and  forbidding  coast  of     Ellesmere     Land, 
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thousands  of  miles  from  civilization.  It  has  a 
great  task  before  it,  a  great  work  to  do.  Sncli  op- 
portunity for  research  in  a  virgin  field  so  full  of 
possiliilities  comes  to  but  fcAv  men.  Every  member 
of  the  party  is  eager  to  be  off,  even  while  dreadin<^ 
the  severing  of  all  the  home  ties.  Elvery  member 
wonders  what  the  outcome  will  be,  what  success 
awaits  him.  P^very  member  hopes  that  he  will  be 
equal  to  the  test  when  it  comes,  as  come  it  must  to 
every  one;  that  he  will  not  fail  in  the  duty  that  is 
his. 

The  time  for  preparation  has  been  brief.  Six 
years  instead  of  six  months  would  not  be  too  long 
for  the  study  of  the  problems  that  must  l>e  solved. 
Often,  indeed,  in  the  stay  in  the  North  will  each 
and  every  one  wish  that  he  could  have  foreseen 
some  of  the  emergencies  that  threaten  his  success. 
Yet  each  will  do  tlie  best  he  can  with  the  means  at 
his  command,  and  atfer  all,  (with  apologies  to 
Kudyard  Kipling), 
"None  but  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  none 

but  the  Master  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall 

work  for  fame. 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each  in 

his  separate  sphere, 
Shall  do  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God  of 

Things  as  They  Are!" 
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The  Renegade 

(By  C.  T.  CRAIGMILE). 
(Honorable  Mention  in  1913  English  Prize  Contest). 

The  mother  moose  still  stood  in  the  jungle  of 
nnrlf'rbn.sh  beside  tlie  body  of  her  dead  calf.  Two 
days  had  she  thus  stood,  until  the  fact  of  death 
had  quite  left  her  animal  brain,  and  she  dimly 
remembered  tliat  the  still  body  was  the  reason; 
'for  life  forced  itself  upon  her  knowledge,  and 
death  A\as  too  much  like  tlie  stones  and  the  fallen 
trees  to  be  noticed  long.  Once  she  turned  and 
started  to  go,  but  a  panic  of  memory  seized  her 
and  she  came  dashing  back  with  penance  and  con- 
cern in  lier  manner.  Once  more  she  took  up  her 
vigil  and  again  she  turned  to  go.  This  time,  thirst 
had  conquei-ed  the  past,  and  the  voice  of  mother 
love  was  still.  Toward  the  lake  she  strode,  not 
noticing  in  her  liaste  how  dangerously  close  she 
skirted  the  clearings  made  by  a  group  of  settlers, 
until  a  somewhat  familiar  sound  made  her  pause, 
and  before  her  stood  a  small  domestic  calf  calling 
loudly  for  maternal  attention. 

He  could  scarce  have  been  a  day  old,  and  he 
lurched  to  and  fro  as  he  made  toward  her.  The 
moose  looked  in  wonder  upon  the  bleating  young- 
ster, and  allowed  him  to  nose  his  way  about  her 
legs  until  he  suddenly  came  upon  her  recently 
deserted  udders.  Once  more  the  voice  of  mother 
love  sounded,  and  the  small  orphan  ceased  its 
bleating  as  the  bereaved  udders  gave  up  their  two- 
day's  accumulation.  Later  the  calf  trotted  by  her 
side  through  the  woods,  and  that  night  as  they 
lay  on  the  leaves  her  long  stiff  hair  irritated  the 
calf  s  tender  skin. 

He  gained  strength  rapidly  and  the  moose, 
having  regained  her  old  habitat,  browsed  among 
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the  tender  twigs  of  the  maple  and  willow.  Throngh 
the  endless  snninier  days  he  fonght  niosfpiitoes  and 
grew  nntil  by  fall,  bnt  for  his  short  hind  legs,  he 
fonld  easily  have  been  taken  for  a  moose  calf. 
No^^■  he  learned,  by  reason  of  the  inadeqnate  dimen- 
sions of  his  mother's  ndders,  and  the  covering  of 
the  grass  by  the  fall  snow,  to  eat  the  tender  twigs 
and  also  to  trot  with  the  long  moose  trot  that  dis- 
coni-aged  pnrsnit.  Fear  of  man  was  early  inocn- 
lated  into  his  nnderstanding,  and  he  and  his  foster 
mother  shnnned  the  trails  and  gnarded  them- 
selves from  appi'oach  by  thickets  of  nnderbrush, 
whose  slightest  crackling  warned. 

The  winter  came  on  in  a  whirl  of  white  soft- 
ness. Almost  warm,  the  wind  whiffed  throngli 
the  sprnces  with  a  promise  of  gentleness  in  its 
first  light  billow  of  flakes.  Bnt  later  it  snarled  and 
bit.  TJie  hnge  feather-like  flakes  changed  to  sand- 
like ])ariicles  of  ice  which  scratched  and  bronght 
the  blocxl  in  a  tnnnilt  to  the  face,  only  to  depart 
again.  And  the  wind  hnrled  itself  in  crescendo 
throngh  the  pines  while  it  tossed  the  sand-like 
snow  in  stinging  clonds. 

The  winter  broke  harmlessly  upon  the  pair. 
The  calf's  hair,  originally  black,  grew  long  and 
alniost  as  stiff  as  that  of  his  foster  mother.  Sncli 
a  perfect  indifference  to  temperature  did  his  hide 
and  coat  of  hair  display,  that  the  snow  fell  in  dry 
showers  from  him  at  morning,  and  the  sharp  wind 
only  carried  to  him  with  greater  distinctness  the 
warning  of  man. 

For  months  the  drifts  roamed  ceaselessly  with 
the  winds,  and  only  the  spring  creeks  resisted  the 
AAlnter  God's  domain  of  white.  Then  the  kingdom 
of  frost  was  broken.  A  healing  wind  stole  through 
the  woods  and  closed  up  the  deep  frost  cracks  in 
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the  forest  giants,  and  Chinook  came  back  with  the 
voice  of  brooks  and  a  headdress  of  flowers. 

The  pair  stood  one  day  in  a  sparse  willow 
clump  and  cropped  the  bnds.  The  calf,  who  had 
quite  adapted  liimself  to  the  twigs,  still  liked  the 
soft  grjiss  of  s])ring  and  he  wandered  toward  a  spot 
of  grass  beneath  a  giant  spruce.  As  he  paused  a 
rustle  from  the  branches  caught  his  ear  and  as 
he  leaped  in  terror  a  heavy  body  stnick  him  and 
slipped  off,  leaving  ten  broad  scratches  on  his 
haunches.  In  his  pain  he  bleated  and  leaped  frant- 
ically toward  the  willows  and  his  foster  mother. 
A  slightly  delayed  spring  brought  the  great  cat  to 
the  edge  of  the  thicket,  while  the  next  hurled  him 
into  the  mother's  three  quarter's  of  a  ton  kinetic 
rage.  A  whirlwind  of  stabbing  hoofs  whose  edges 
cut  like  chisels,  caught  the  cat  and  hurled  him 
back,  and  long  after  motion  had  ceased  did  the 
remorseless  hoofs  obey  the  outraged  mother  love. 
J>5hortly  after  this  incident  the  great  cow  left 
him,  and  tliereafter  month  by  month  until  fall,  he 
ate  the  grass  and  buds  alone,  and  by  fall  he  was 
easily  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  Then  he 
watclied  the  garb  of  spring  worn  out  and  dull  from 
the  lieat  and  pre-autumn  winds,  flash  out  once 
more  like  a  woman,  who,  in  despair  over  her  perish- 
ing youth,  throws  about  her  the  colors  that  mock 
the  dews  and  light  of  morning,  and  later  he  stirred 
the  mournful  splendor  with  his  hoofs  when  the 
hollows  were  lakes  of  leaves. 

Often  had  he  called  for  his  foster  mother, 
and  the  call  which  had  become  the  appeal  from  sol- 
itude,, grew  deeper  and  longer.  The  third  winter, 
all  thoughts  of  the  cow  moose  had  left  him,  but 
somewhere  witliin  liim  was  the  prenatal  memory  of 
suntopped  hills  and  grass  that  never  needed  the 
call  of  Chinook  or  knew  the  cold  shadow  of  the 
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mountains,  and  the  herds  that  roamed  these  green 
steppes  called,  and  he  answered. 

In  the  fall  came  the  rut,  when  the  eyes  of  the 
male  moose  grow  small  and  red  with  passion. 
Sometimes  at  night  he  answered  the  challenge  of 
the  moose,  but  the  forest  always  filled  with  shad- 
o^\s  that  answered  his  summons  with  the  smashing 
of  brush  and  the  clash  of  hoofs  and  antlers  that 
made  the  young  bull  hide  himself  in  terror  until 
morning. 

That  winter  and  the  following  summer  he 
attained  his  final  development,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  felt  his  inheritance  of  strength  creep  upon 
him.  Five  feet  he  stood  at  the  shoulders,  and  the 
hide  that  blanketed  his  eighteen  hundred  pounds 
of  surging  muscle  hung  about  his  throat  and  neck 
in  heavy  folds,  while  his  neck  became  an  arch  of 
muscle  that  hardened  like  steel  when  he  tossed  the 
underbrush  aside.  He  loved  to  test  his  strength 
when  he  encountered  the  underbrush,  and  the 
blows  of  the  saplings  as  they  rebounded  and  struck 
him  only  made  him  love  his  power  more.  His 
voice,  too,  grew  deeper  and  had  in  it  more  of  the 
king  who  has  lost  his  kingdom,  than  that  of  the 
one  who  has  merely  lost  his  kind. 

He  stood  one  night  in  the  red  moon  of  moose- 
passion,  and  listened  to  the  hate-laden  challenges 
of  the  male  moose  as  they  hurled  them  forth,  and 
the  solitude  left  by  the  kingdom  he  had  lost  came 
upon  him.  Slowly  he  raised  his  head  and  sent 
forth  the  call  that  had  never  been  answered  except 
by  defiance.  From  far  off  came  the  answer  of  hate, 
and  the  great  muscles  in  the  arch-like  neck  tight- 
ened as  he  slowly  lowered  his  head  and  bellowed 
forth  his  answer  toward  the  crashing  underbrush. 
On  came  the  giant  moose  with  a  defiant  clash  of 
hoofs  and  antlers,  until,,  as  the  wind  caught  up  a 
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leaf,  his  .2:reat  spirit  seized  him  and  hurled  him 
forth,  sheer  into  tlie  towering  form  with  its  w^hirl 
of  stal)l)ing  hoofs  and  flashing  antlers.  The  chisel- 
like hoofs  cnt  him  crnelly  and  the  massive  antlers 
stnnned  him,  and  he  withdrew  with  the  blood 
streaming  from  his  head  and  shoulders.  Again  he 
charged,  but  this  time  he  hurled  himself  low,  and 
the  great  antlers  and  hoofs  clashed  harmlessly 
upon  his  back  as  he  caught  the  great  body  upon  his 
horns  and  tossed  it,  ripped  and  bleeding,  to  one 
side. 

After  this  he  fought  the  male  moose  when  they 
ansAvei'ed  his  call,  until  they  left  him,  a  king  in  a 
kingdom  of  loneliness.  He  lived  among  the  giant 
spruces  of  the  forest,  and  they  roofed  him  from 
the  sun  so  that  his  hair  grew  darker  and  longer 
with  the  darkness  of  the  forest.  They  gave  also  to 
him  the  bed  of  the  gods  and  spread  for  him  a 
carpet  of  stillness  with  their  cast-off  foliage.  Their 
j)erennial  foliage  held  too,  the  deep  snows  of  the 
out-world  from  the  floor  of  this  mighty  room,  and 
fear  of  the  tearing  horns  lurked  in  all  the  aisles 
and  kept  it  trackless. 

In  the  second  winter  of  his  habitat  among 
the  giants,  came  the  despoilers  of  the  forest  with 
axes,  and  one  by  one  they  seized  the  lofty  door- 
posts of  his  home  until  the  fears  of  his  calfhood 
again  made  him  a  dAveller  of  the  underbrush  and 
the  frozen  swamps.  But  not  long  did  this  endure. 
The  first  faint  murmurs  of  Cliinook  whispered  to 
liim  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,,  and 
there  stirred  within  him  the  same  feeling  that  had 
bidden  the  wild  bison  of  earlier  times  to  seek  the 
warmth  and  grass  of  spring,  and  he  entered  the 
long  slowly  rising  way  that  led  to  summer. 

l^^ar  to  the  south  and  Viost  he  went  until  the 
foothills  wellnigh  barred  his  way  with  boulders, 
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and  nearly  Imrled  Inn  from  liis  feet  in  their  swirl- 
iiii^  Ifi'ookH,  past  tbe  rim  of  trees  that  girdled  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  until  he  pansed  on  the 
sno^^Y  divide  that  lay  ijetween  perennial  snmmer 
and  the  cold  shadow  that  the  monntains  had 
always  laid  npon  him.  He  descended  into  antnmn 
and  the  mii»hty  sprnce.  He  went  throngh  groves 
wliere  the  colors  of  fall  lay  in  piles  of  yellow  and 
i)rowii,  color  which  nature  had  used  in  her  grand 
picture,  Antnmn,  and  then  left  strewn  on  her  dis- 
carded palette.  Into  the  piles  of  leaves  he  charged 
with  tlie  air  of  battle,  with  arched  neck  and  waving 
tail,  to  ejnerge  with  the  floods  of  yellow  and  brown 
roiling  from  his  shoulders,  and  with  a  stray  leaf 
or  two  clinging  to  the  short  curly  hair  which  cov- 
ered his  broad  forehead. 

The  winter  of  the  mountains  caught  him  as 
he  descended  the  long  slope  toward  the  distant 
plains  of  spring,  but  the  cold  winter  smote  harm- 
lessly against  the  shaggy  coat,  under  which  a  thin 
layer  of  fat  cushioned  the  muscles  that  slid  cease- 
lessly beneath,  as  he  urged  his  way  in  obedience  to 
the  feeling  that  had  urged  his  forebears  to  the 
grass-bathed  plains.  Into  the  haunts  ot  spring  he 
came,  wliere  the  streams  smote  and  chiseled  the 
rocks  with  their  unyielding  persistance,  and  as  he 
descended,,  the  trees  hid  him  more  and  more  from 
the  sun  with  their  ever-thickening  foliage  until 
the  streams  became  more  placid,  and  boulders  no 
longer  turned  him  aside. 

He  stood  one  day  on  the  grassy  bank  of  a 
stream  and  drank,  and  as  he  drank,  a  hoarse  grown 
sounded  down  the  stream.  A  bear,  taller  than  any 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  with  the  talons  of  the  grizzly, 
stood  n]>right  in  the  water,  and  the  dripping  paws 
and  the  growl  spoke  of  disappointment  from  the 
rude  interruption  of  bis  fishing. 
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(Mice  more  the  combat  call.  He  had  heard 
it  ill  many  forms,  the  snarl  of  the  catamount,  the 
short  barkiiii*  bawl  of  tlie  male  moose,  and  now 
the  menace  of  the  grizzl}'.  The  blood  of  his  earliest 
i^enerations  had  darkened  the  grass  of  the  jungles 
in  the  first  mammalian  contests.  His  ancestors 
had  belloANcd  defiance  as  the  silk  togas  of  the 
Romans  rustled  in  expectiuicj  when  the  roar  of  the 
>\frican  lion  sounded  through  the  unlifted  bars  in 
the  old  Roman  arenas,  and  here  as  in  times  past, 
was  the  groA\  1  and  tlie  bellow,  the  old  battle  of  hoof 
and  claw. 

With  n])lifted  forearm  the  bear  rose  to  battle,, 
and  lie  struck  for  the  neck  as  he  always  struck  the 
deer.  The  blow  landed  true  but  uselessly  on  the 
dark  blanket  that  hid  the  thin  layer  of  fat  and  the 
huge  arch  of  nnisclcs  that  slid  beneath,  while  the 
bull's  couched  horn  ripped  the  covering  that 
clothed  the  life,  and  the  grizzly'  sank  slowly  from 
his  U])right  position. 

As  the  bear  sank,  the  roar  of  a  high-power 
rifle  sounded  and  the  l)ull  staggered  as  the  bullet 
from  the  l)ear  hunter's  rifle  swerved  from  the  bark 
of  a  spruce.  lie  grew  faint  as  the  bullet  rent  him, 
but  i)ain  soon  overcame  the  faintness,  and  fever 
shoitly  conquered  all  but  instinct. 

All  day  he  wandered  in  the  forest.  Some- 
times sha])es  with  clashing  antlers  and  stabbing 
hoofs  faced  him,  and  once  more  the  catamount  fell 
upon  him  from  the  tree,  but  always  they  vanished, 
leaving  only  the  overpowering  pain  of  their  phan- 
tonj  attack.  Over  beaten  paths  and  into  strange 
places  he  trod,  until  instinct  yielded  finally  to  the 
thirst  of  the  fever,  led  him  to  a  spring.  He  fell 
by  its  clear  pool  and  stretched  his  red  tongue 
toward  its  shadow,  but  as  he  drank  th©  shapes  and 
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shadows  left,  and  in  his  last  weakness,  the  great 
heart  surged  in  long  slow  throbs. 

Somewhere  close  a  cow  bell  tinkled,  and  he 
heard  the  low  of  the  mother  cow  as  she  called  to 
her  calf.  He  lifted  his  head — at  last  it  was  the  call 
— and  tried  to  answer.,  but  the  great  voice  had 
weakened,  and  he  only  voiced  the  crow  of  long  ago 
when  he  called  to  his  real  mother  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake. 


The  Iron  Law 


(By  CALVIN  WHITE). 
(Honorable  Mention  in  1913  English  Prize  Contest). 


IJeside  the  couch  of  her  I  hold  most  dear, 
Two  angels  stand  in  majesty  tonight. 
One  holdeth  high  a  flickering,  new-lit  light; 
The  other  bends  his  poppied  head  so  near^ 
I  catch  the  numbing  perfume.    Wild  with  fear, 
My  throbbing  soul  cries  out  against  the  might 
Of  God's  grim  iron  law  that  gives  him  right 
To  snatch  away  the  life,  so  far,  so  near. 
But  at  my  cry,  "  'Tis  mine,  if  sin  there  be," 
They  turn  their  eyes  alight  with  all  the  years, 
And  whisper,  "Thine,  against  heredity? 
Ah,  doubting  one,  forget  thy  groundless  fears, 
And  know  that  unto  whom  a  son  is  giv'n. 
With  God  hath  treasure  manifold  in  Heav'n." 
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On  Discovery 

(By  Mark  Van  Doren) 

Robinson  Crusoe^  just  come  on  shore  from  the 
raft,  has  this  to  say :  "My  next  work  was  to  view 
the  country  and  seek  a  proper  place  for  my  habita- 
tion, and  where  to  stow  my  goods  to  secure  them 
from  whatever  might  happen.  Where  I  was,  I 
knew  not.  There  was  a  hill,  not  above  a  mile  from 
me,  which  rose  up  very  steep  and  high,  and  which 
seemed  to  overtop  some  other  hills"  which  lay  as  in 
a  ridge  from  it,  northward.  I  took  out  one  of  the 
fowling-pieces  and  one  of  the  pistols,  and  a  horn 
of  powder ;  and  thus  armed,  I  travelled  for  discov- 
ery up  to  the  top  of  that  hill,  where,  after  I  had 
with  great  labour  and  difficulty  got  to  the  top,  I 
saw ."  Here  is  written  the  whole  Philoso- 
phy of  Discovery;  here  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  ex- 
pectation. Robinson  Crusoe,  some  of  us  envy  you 
that  situation. 

There  is  a  time  in  every  sort  of  animal  life  when 
exploration  which  holds  promise  of  discovery  seems 
the  only  procedure  quite  worth  while.  The  fledg- 
ling lifts  his  ungroomed  head  above  the  nest  and 
observes  at  once  that  locomotion  is  the  supreme 
accomplishment.  The  puppy  early  finds  his  legs 
reliable  and  sets  about  his  quizzical  investigations 
with  a  dauntless,  if  amateur,  inquisitiveness.  Boys 
are  bored  by  perpetual  association  with  the  stale 
and  unprofitable  scenes  about  them,,  and  are  cured 
of  their  restlessness  only  through  the  prospect  of 
discovery. 

The  boys  in  our  town  came  home  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  summer  ten  years  or  so  ago,  and  found 
the  little  stream  which  they  had  been  used  to  see- 
ing straggle  through  the  center  of  town  arched 
over  and  completely  out  of  sight.  I  remember  how 
incredible  the  transformation  seemed  on  first  view ; 
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and  how  summarily  we  decided  tliat  tlie  stern  al- 
dermen bad  softened  in  some  nnaccountable  man- 
ner and  built  tliis  ideal  i)la.vthing-  for  onr  sakes 
merely.  We  trii)])ed  to  tlie  ed^e  of  town  one  morn- 
ini?,  tlien,  to  investi<.';a(e  tbe  bei;innin<i'  of  onr  "se- 
cret under;j;ronnd  passai>e."  Whew!  We  were  dis- 
tinctly thrilled  as  we  peered  into  the  blackness  of 
the  vanlted  way  and  saw  the  dark  water  gnrolincr 
on  its  dnsky  conrse  far  on  into  the  cliannel's  de- 
licious intricacies.  A  few  of  the  boys  were  for 
striding  into  the  maw  forthwith;  bnt  the  ]thiloso- 
pliers  of  us  constrained  them  to  remain  and  invent 
some  snital)le  stratai^t^ms  with  ns. 

As  I  remember  it,  the  Council  of  Exidorat^on 
we  constitnted  was  as  serions  a  deliberative  bodv 
as  any  that  ever  pondered.  Now,  inside  that  i)ns- 
sageway  there  Inrked — no  one  conld  tell  ^hat.  TTn- 
qnestionably,  there  were  out]>osts  of  the  enemy  sta- 
tioned at  every  bend  in  the  stream.  The  maiestic 
river  there,  we  conjectured,  flowed  on  past  nn- 
speakably  orotesqne  conntry-sides  and  cities.  TTow 
absnrd  it  wonld  be,  then,  to  bolt  into  that  Discov- 
erers' Paradise  without  some  crafty  illnmination  to 
rcTider  these  fa<^ts  visible!  With  wlin<^  consum- 
mate nnconcern  we  scattered  to  onr  homes!  With, 
Avliat  surpassing-  stealth  we  soucht  out  lantei-ns 
(we  had  matches  in  onr  jackets)  !  With  what 
treranlons  eagerness  we  convened  agnin  at  the 
d^ep-throated  Avernns!  With  what  luxuriant  fan- 
cies we  stepped  into  the  stream  and  I'^ft  tlie  light 
of  earth  behind!  Of  all  we  encountered  on  that 
s]>lashing  voyage  we  told  no  one,  gnessing  pretty 
aecurately  that  we  wonld  meet  with  no  credence. 
l?ut  we  were  content  to  liaA'e  come  npon  a  new  sort 
of  experien<*e;  and  revelled  in  f?'e((uent  repetitions 
of  it  until  we  were  grown. 
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So  it  is  with  boys.  And  so  it  always  was,  it  is 
])leasant  to  tliiiik,  with  the  voyaj^ers  of  discovery. 
For  the  geoiira])hi('al  story  of  Europe  after  Rome 
is  in  a  jiood  many  respects  only  a  replica  of  a  boy's 
experience.  Like  an  infant  Europe  lay  long  nn- 
cnrions,  nnobserving,  nn stirring.  Like  a  boy,  at 
last  it  rnbbed  its  eyes,  stretched  ont  its  hands  to- 
ward something  or  other  it  had  been  dreaming  lay 
beyond  the  visible  limits  of  existence,  stood  up, 
sensed  the  awakening  of  its  geographical  imagina- 
tion, and  strode  lustily  into  every  portion  of  the 
unknown  earth. 

This  age  of  great  voyages  is  more  fascinating 
than  many  a  romance  I  know.  How  long  had  the 
peoples  of  earth  lived  and  thrived  and  died  on  their 
respective  continents,  unmoved  by  the  lives  and 
ideas  of  all  the  other  peoples!  Whether,  as  old 
Antonio  Oalvano  of  Portugnl  liked  to  surmise,  the 
people  of  earth  were  once  "conversant  one  with  an- 
other, but  though  it  had  been  so  once,  yet  the  same 
would  have  been  lost  ngain  by  the  malice  of  men, 
and  thf^  want  of  justice  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth" — whether  that  is  ]>robable  or  not,  we  m-e 
ini]U'essed  with  the  gallnutry  of  an  age  when  men 
were  born  to  sail  and  discover,  when  "there  grewe 
such  a  common  desire  of  travaile  among  the  Span- 
yards  that  they  were  ready  to  leape  into  the  sea  to 
swim.,  if  it  had  been  possible,  into  these  new  found 
parts."  From  the  time  when  the  Tabencos  of  Tar- 
tary  began  their  timid  cruisings  in  vessels  with 
great  high  boughs  for  sails,  to  the  day  when  the 
last  stretch  of  undiscovered  shore  heaved  in  sight 
off  a  trim  steamer's  Inrboard,  mankind  as  a  crea- 
ture of  geography  was  in  a  glorious  period  of  adol- 
escence.    He  will  never  be  happier,  T  take  it. 

The  great  voyagers  of  discovery,  when  they 
were  buccaneers,  or  were  merely  curious,  and  were 
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not  crabbed  exploiters,  were  an  interesting  lot; 
when  they  were  not  too  heavily  weighted  with  re^ 
sponsilnlity,  they  were  a  poetic  lot  as  well.  The 
gradual  edging  further  and  further  down  the  Afri- 
can west  coast  until  the  Cape  was  rounded  and 
Vasco  da  Gania  scudded  across  to  India — that  was 
poetic.  The  feelings  of  Balboa  and  his  men  when, 
climbing  to  the  summit  of  a  western  peak,  they  be- 
held the  limitless  Pacific,  and 

Looked  at  each  other  with  a  mild  surprise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien 
— they  must  have  been  poetic.  That  which  Sir 
Richard  Hawkins  Knight  delighted  in,  when  "all 
the  sea  became  so  replenished  with  forms  of  ser- 
pents, adders,  and  snakes,  as  seemed  wonderful: 
some  greene,  some  blacke,  some  yellow,  some  white, 
some  of  divers  colours ;  and  many  of  them  had  life" 
— that,  a  certain  ancient  mariner  has  convinced  us, 
was  poetic.  The  poetry  of  red-blooded,  roaming  en- 
thusiasm, the  poetry  of  full-blown  romance — that 
is  what  this  age  was  full  of. 

But  what  now?  Now  there  are  no  more  dis- 
coveries to  be  made;  now  all  the  seas  and  inland 
waters  have  been  nosed  and  furrowed;  now  all  the 
shoi-es  of  earth  are  familiar,  mapped,  and  all  the 
land  has  been  much  trodden  on;  now  there  are  no 
stately  rivers  to  come  suddenly  upon  and  follow  up 
to  their  mountain  sources.  Now,  what  are  those  spir- 
its who  are  born  to  discover  (for  the  race  has  not 
yet  passed  from  the  earth)  to  do?  They  cannot 
spend  a  bloodless  lifetime  poring  over  maps  and 
globes,  delectable  as  such  occupation  is.  They  can- 
not descend  into  that  stooping  inland  pedantry 
which  Romance's  Chosen  are  taught  by  instinct  to 
abhor.  One  thing  remains — for  us  to  build  them 
staunch  and  gallant  air  craft — dispatch  them  on 
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jolly  flights  up  to  the  kinsmen  of  our  Earth,  the 
other  sons  and  daughters  of  Sol. 


A  Song 

(By  Harry  G.  Atkinson) 


The  katydids  sing  in  the  trees,,  dearie, 
Where  the  cat-birds  sigh  on  the  breeze,  dearie; 
A  dog  howls  over  the  hills, 
And  the  owls  and  the  w^hip-poor-wills. 
Together  recite 
Their  sorrow  tonight. 
And  'lis  mournful,  and  sad,  and  lone,  dearie. 

Lift  your  face  to  the  cool,  Southern  breeze,  dearie. 
And  tliink  of  me  here  'neath  the  trees,  dearie — 
On  its  fragrant,  gentle  breath 
And  its  playful,  soft  caress, 
I  blow  you  a  kiss 
Through  the  silver  mist 
That  the  moon  spreads  over  the  hills,  dearie. 

For  the  slow,  sad  songs  of  the  nights,  dearie. 
And  the  fragrance  of  old  delights,,  dearie. 
Will  fill  the  thoughts  of  a  lad. 
And  fill  the  heart  of  a  lad. 

With  a  lassie  and  Love 
And  yearning  above 
Material  dreams  of  the  world,  dearie. 
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From  The  Inside  Looking  Out 
(A  Satire  bj  S.  Ciillen  Keves) 

College  sfiuients  too  often  lack  a  sense  of  hn- 
mor  as  rejjards  the  activities  in  Avhicli  tliey  are  di- 
rectly interested,  and  the  extreme  seriousness  with 
which  they  sometimes  take  themselves  is  so  con- 
tagions that  it  even  affects  the  learned  and  intel- 
lectual faculty  under  whose  charge  they  live  and 
breathe  and  have  their  being.  This  self-serious- 
ness is  perhaps  an  over-developed  egotism  that  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  the  appreciation  or  enjoy- 
ment of  a  JOKE. 

The  recent  "rumpus/'  if  it  may  be  dignitied  by 
so  appropriate  a  name,  raised  over  the  presence 
and  influence  of  Tlieta  Nu  Epsilon  at  Illinois,  has 
startlingly  empliasied  the  infectiousness  of  this 
self- seriousness.  When  a  sane  and  sensible  faculty 
man,  not  yet  affected,  avsks.,  "Is  not  most  of  this 
talk  about  Theta  Nu  Epsilon  and  its  vrork  bunk?" 
he  is  solemnly  assured  tliat  like  many  upper-class- 
men and  most  simpje-minded  uudergradnates  lie 
has  not  yet  cut  Isis  eye-teeth  or  he  could  not  help 
noticing  how  Theta  Nu  Epsilon  has  even  invaded 
the  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.  and  the  Chemistry  Clul);  how  the 
University  reg-iment  often  becomes  demoralized  by 
the  presence  of  the  terrifying  members  of  this  so- 
ciety, and  why  it  is  that  the  dandelions  have  been 
more  of  a  pest  this  year  than  ever. 

Theta  Nu  E]>silon  came  into  being  at  tlie  Uni- 
veiisty  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  "Dan"  Swan- 
nell,  and  "Gene"  Burke,  and  "Burt"  Spalding  and 
others  of  the  same  type  of  live  fellows  had  ideals 
other  than  playing  ping-pong  or  crocheting.  They 
found  in  Theta  Nu  Epsilon  a  means  of  displaying 
student  sentiment  long  before  the  Daily  Illini,  the 
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Ahmiiii  Quarterly,  and  the  Siren  became  sncli  de- 
voted oraans  of  student  expression  as  they  now  are. 
Lest  the  faculty  should  become  jealous  of  the  activ- 
ities in  which  the  m(Mnl)ers  eniiniicd  and  demand 
to  be  initiated  en  masse,  the  oi'.iianization.  drew  sev- 
en veils  of  secrecy  over  it,  and  has  remained  fairly 
Avell  hidden  behind  them  ever  since.  Accordiui>;  to 
strictly  confidential  advice,  tiiis  happened  about 
the  be.^inninp;  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  time  from 
which  so  many  other  im]>ortant  matters  are  dated. 

That  T.  N.  E.  still  exists  in  the  Universitv 
there  is  no  doubt,  though  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
distinjijuish  the  bona  fide  members  from  those  w1\o 
aspire  or  assume  to  be.  Of  course,  it  Is  cencrallv 
understood  that  former  Vice  President  P>urrill, 
Prof.  Frank  Scott,  and  Prof.  D.  K.  Dod^e  do  not 
belonu;  but  it  is  an  open  question  wliether  or  not 
Dpan  T.  A.  Clark,  Dean  O.  A.  TTarker,  and  Prof. 
E.  J.  P»erc;  are  not  members.  In  fact,  it  is  rumor^^d 
that  Professor  Beri»'  resiiined  his  position  as  l»ead 
of  the  Electrical  Eni'.ineerini;'  department  because 
the  society  was  not  officinnv  reco2:nizcd  :'[  Illinois 
Judiiinj;-  by  his  name.  Prof.  Francis  Keese  Wynkoon 
Drury  is  a  member,  and  Prof.  F.  O.  Dnfour  un- 
doubtedly is  one  of  them  too,  sin<-('  his  v.\\}\\"  ap- 
pears next  to  Professor  Drury's  in  f]^'^  studrnl  d^ 
rectory. 

There  can  be  no  *]uestion  (Isat  the  po]i<Mes  of 
the  T^niversity  are  in  no  small  measure  deterjulned 
by  the  busy  members  of  T.  N.  E.,.  and  it  is  in  iho 
student  body  in  ijeneral  that  the  society  s;'oms 
stron*rest,  according:  to  ])<»]T,ilar  report.  The  mo^e 
the  oruanization  is  a<1vevtised  the  stronajer  it  be- 
comes. The  chief,  ot'  most  imuK'diate  danger  is 
that  th(»  freshmen  who  are  disap]'>ointed  in  "mak- 
ing" the  society  are  likely  to  become  disgusted,  and 
decline'  to  support  the  policies  which  the  select  few 
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promulgate;  and  tliis  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  the 
Illinois  Union,  Sigma  Xi,  the  Order  of  the  Coif, 
the  Technograi)h  l?oard  and  other  honors  too  num- 
erous to  mention,  are  still  open  to  them. 

No  more  striking  instance  of  the  jealousy  en- 
genedered  by  this  society  can  l)e  cited  than  the  fact 
that  Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  absolutely  refused  to 
elect  any  members  from  the  College  of  Science, 
largely  because  the  College  of  Science  is  suspected 
of  being  a  stronghold  of  T.  N.  E.  Likewise,  Ma- 
wan-da,  the  ghostly  tribe  of  wing-shouldered  Illini, 
discourages  the  election  of  T.  N.  E.'s  to  its  mystic 
circle — to  no  avail,  it  is  said. 

The  storm  of  last  winter,  wlu^i  so  many  of  the 
splendid  trees  about  the  campus  were  broken;  the 
defeat  of  Illinois  by  Chicago  at  the  Interscholastic 
baseball  game  this  spring;  the  drought  throughout 
Champaign  county  during  May;  the  flood  in  the 
basin  of  the  Ohio  river;  and  even  the  split  in  the 
Eepublican  party  last  summer,  are  unquestionably 
attributable  to  the  insidious  machinations  of  Tlieta 
Nu  Epsilon.  Its  pernicious  tendency  is  detected 
in  the  large  list  of  graduates  this  year,  a  result  of  a 
lowering  of  standards,,  due  to  the  inferior  scholar- 
ship of  the  numerous  T.  N.  E.'s  of  the  Senior  class. 

The  crowning  achievements  otf  the  society, 
however,  the  deeds  for  which  it  may  most  justly  bq 
condemned,  are  the  election  of  May  Queen  this 
year,  the  victory  of  Oak  Park  High  school  in  the 
Interscholastic,  and  the  choice  of  M.  C.  Tanquary 
as  zoologist  to  the  Crocker  Land  expedition  with 
the  consequent  opportunities  for  graft  presented.  It 
is  hard  to  realize  that  the  evil  pactices  of  the  society 
have  entered  into  these  important  events. 

What  is  to  be  expected  in  the  future?  Are  the 
students  of  this  University  willing  to  endure  this 
tyranny  longer?    Will  they  permit  this  mysterious 
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society  to  dictate  the  policies  of  tlie  Soil  Survey, 
the  Kail  road  and  Warehouse  Couniiission,  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.,  and  the  Senior  Ball  Committee  forever? 
No!  A  hundred  times  No!  They  will  catch 
every  T.  N.  E.  in  the  University,  strip  him  of  all  his 
clothes  except  the  underwear  upon  which  he  wears 
his  pin ;  and  amid  the  grateful  rejoicing  of  a  liber- 
ated couimonwealth,  burn  him  to  death  in  the  1910 
Celebration  Urn. 


Sweethearts'  Voices  O'er  The  Sea 


Love,  I  hear,  I  hear  you  calling. 

Across  the  sea,  from  o'er  the  sea. 

Oh,  My  love,  why  all  this  pleading, 

Why  this  anxious  interceding. 

Won't  you  trust  in  my  succeeding? 

Won't  you  believe,  w^on't  you  believe  in  me? 

Love,  I  know  your  very  longing. 

Would  make  me  true^  would  keep  me  true, 

And  I  know  your  voice  is  vaster. 

In  influence,  than  disaster. 

What  tho'  fate  may  be  my  master, 

I  ivill  come  back,  I  will  come  back  for  you. 

Love,  our  waiting's  nearly  over, 
These  years  of  waiting  longingly. 
Let  us  no  more  trouble  borrow, 
One  more  year  of  this  sweet  sorrow. 
Then  we'll  sail  to  our  tomorrow, 
Over  the  sea,  Back  here,  across  the  sea. 

— H. 
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In  Answer 

(By  Lucile  Needham) 
(Editorial  Note: — These  sonnets  were  written  in  answer 
to  "A  Sonnet  in  Reply  to  a  Sonnet,"  which  appeared  in  the 
April  issue). 


I. 

Your  love,  tlien,  is  not  that  dark  passionate  love 
^'S'liose  tire  the  poets  liken  to  red  wine, 
riot,  but  too  often  fleeting;  rather,  a  fine 
White  flame, .that  ever  waxing,  grows  above 
One's  expectation.     So  I  knew  'twould  prove! 
Our  loves  need  hf)ld  no  secret  pasts  apart; 
There  is  no  chamber  within  either  heart 
That  must  be  sliuuned,  or  curtained  otf,  lest  Love 
Be  saddened  by  the  bitter  shadows  there. 
Eatlier,  in  perfect  trust  we  both  will  dare. 
In  lapse  of  years,  smiling,  to  call  to  mind 
The  fond,  romantic  ^^ears,  yet  pure  and  fine. 
When  body  and  mind  and  heart  and  soul  each  one 
Kept   sacred   toward  the  day   when   Love  should 
come. 

IL 

So,  softly  fragrant  as  the  apple-bloom 

That  flutters  o'er  us  now;  as  crystal-clear 

As  sparkling  water  from  a  spring;  as  near 

As  our  own  heart-beats  to  us ;  without  gloom 

Of  any  tiniest  doubt ;  enriched  by  years 

Spent  but  in  loving  Love,  which  multiplied 

Our  poA\er  for  loving,  leaving  still  untried 

Eeal  Love,  so  that  there  is  no  grief  and  tears 

For  either  to  look  back  on,  wistful-eyed, 

Wishing  another  ever  at  our  side. 

We  see,  with  trusting  hearts  and  eyes  that  glow, 

Now.  in  spring's  exaltation,  hand  in  hand,, 

"Full  love  of  man  and  woman !"  — Ah,  we'll  know 

A  glorious  life  I    For  we  do  understand! 
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With  The  IlHnae 

(By  Margaret  Sawyer,  '14) 

Great  progress  Las  been  made  among  the  girls 
during  the  past  year.  At  the  close  of  last  year  the 
Junior  girls  organized  the  Junior  lUinae,  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  work  the  following  fall.  They 
worked  out  a  i?>euior  advisory  system  for  the  fresh- 
men, by  which  each  freshman  will  be  assigned  a 
Senior  to  whom  she  can  go  with  her  various  diffi- 
culties and  problems.  Kext  year  the  Seniors  ex- 
pect to  meet  the  freslimen  at  the  train,  help  them 
find  boarding  places  and  get  registered.  Then  they 
will  see  that  they  attend  the  numerous  parties 
given  by  the  different  organizations  for  all  of  the 
new  girls.  In  this  way  they  think  they  can  get  the 
freshmen  interested  in  the  best  things  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  make  them  realize  before  their  senior 
year  that  everyone  gets  just  as  much  out  of  a  Uni- 
veristy  career  as  is  put  into  it. 

All  through  the  year  the  Seniors  have  held 
meetings,  the  first  part  of  wliich  were  devoted  to 
business,  and  the  last  part  to  "eats"  and  general 
good  times.  The  Seniors  all  feel  better  acquainted 
than  they  ever  have  before,  and  only  wish  they  had 
been  organized  all  four  years. 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  James,  two 
literary  societies  were  formed,  the  Gregorian  and 
Jamesonian,  which  include  all  the  girls  registered 
in  the  University.  The  three  existing  literary  so- 
cieties will  continue  just  as  before.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  these  old  societies  will  eventually 
become  more  or  less  honorary  societies,  for  the  girls 
will  have  to  prove  their  ability  before  they  will  be 
elected  to  them.  This  is  another  means  of  binding 
all  of  the  girls  together. 

The  Juniors  saw  how  much  the  Seniors  had 
been  able  to  accomplish  since  they  had  organized, 
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so  they  re-organized  the  Junior  Illinae.  About  this 
time  they  received  an  invitation  from  Wisconsin  to 
attend  the  conference  of  the  Middle  Western  Inter- 
collegiate Association  for  Women's  Self-Govern- 
ment.  They  had  been  thinking  about  self  govern- 
ment for  the  girls  for  some  time,  and  as  this  seemed 
a  splendid  opportunity  the  Juniors  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  conference,  which  was  held  the  first 
week  end  in  May. 

At  this  conference  the  Universities  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,,  Washington 
University,  Northwestern,  Eockford  and  Wiscon- 
sin were  represented.  It  proved  to  be  the  most  in- 
spiring and  enthusiastic  meeting  possible.  Not  all 
of  these  institutions  enjoy  self  government,  but  all 
of  them  are  trying  to  work  toward  that  end. 

Since  Wisconsin  has  the  oldest  and  best  organ- 
ized S.  G.  A.,  she  was  naturally  looked  to  as  a 
model.  The  object  of  this  association  "is  to  regu- 
late all  matters  pertaining  to  the  student  life  of  its 
members,  which  do  not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Faculty;  to  further  in  every  way  the  spirit 
of  unity  of  the  women  of  the  University;  to  in- 
crease their  sense  of  responsibility  toward  each 
other,  and  to  be  a  medium  by  which  the  social 
standard  can  be  made  and  kept  high."  This  associ- 
ation has  an  executive  board  on  which  every  girl  in 
the  institution  is  represented.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
whole  association.  The  Student  Judicial  Commit- 
tee acts  as  the  last  court  of  appeal  which  has  orig- 
inal and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  disci- 
pline of  women  undergraduates,  except  cases  in- 
volving dishonesty  in  University  work. 

Self  government  started  with  women  and 
they  still  had  in  it.    Since  the  transformation  from 
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l)03^s  and  girls  to  men  and  women  occurs  during 
the  collegiate  years  it  is  most  important  that  they 
he  directed  wisely.  It  stands  nndispnted  that  the 
college  men  and  women  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  this 
generation.  Ts  it  then  not  most  important  that 
they  learn  to  govern  and  lead  in  college?  Of  course 
it  is,  and  S.  G.  A.  has  helped  many  women  at  other 
Universities  to  meet  and  face  diflQcnlties  and  it 
can  help  ns  at  Illinois. 


To  A  Skull 

(By  Calvin  White) 


What  is  the  joke  that  lies 

In  your  sightless,  socket  eyes, 

Yon  Jester  grim? 
>Vhat  is  the  pnn  that  writhes 

Yonr  visage  queer 

Into  that  leer 

Of  monstrous  size? 
Are  all  your  troubles  fled? 
Are  you  contented,  dead, 

As  you  are, 
To  hold  the  dying  ash  of 

My  cigar, 
In  that  licdlow,  empty  cell, 
Where  your  knowledge  used  to  dwell. 
In  the  days  when  you  were  handsomer 

By  far? 

What  caused  this  ugly  hole 
In  your  temple,  Merry  Soul? 

Can  it  be 
That  you  sought  to  use  a  knife, 

And  met  a  flash, 

A  leaden  crash^ 
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That  took  your  life? 
Or  did  it  chafe  your  brain, 
That  bit  of  bone,  in  pain — 

It  might  have  been — 
And  set  your  laughter  ringing, 

Mad  as  sin? 
And  when  tliat  fled  away, 
If  left  its  ghost  to  play 
In  ghostly  wise  around  your  chops, 

A  grin. 

What  is  it  that  you  seek 

To  tell  me?    Come  now — Speak, 

You  Jolly  Wight. 
What  is  the  joke  you  know? 

Something  drole 

About  the  goal 

Where  mortals  go? 
Or  do  you  mock  at  men, 
And  their  three-score  years  and  ten, 

Knowdng  well, 
What  your  sightless,  grinning  visage 

Oft  would  tell, 
That  this  puny,  fretful  life. 
Filled  with  endless  toil  and  strife. 
Is  all  there  is  of  Heaven,  Hope, 

And  Hell. 
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The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association 

(By  Cornelia  Mather,  '13) 

The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  is 
looking-  forward  to  a  year  of  larger  growth  and 
more  extensive  work,  as  its  new  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  the  first  of  September.  For 
some  time  the  Association  has  been  handicapped 
by  cramped  quarters;  but  with  the  completion  of 
the  new  building,  this  will  be  changed.  A  definite 
idea  of  the  plan  of  the  building  will  be  helpful  in 
understanding  its  place  in  the  work  of  the  Young 
TNoman's  Christian  Association.  In  the  basement 
is  a  dining  room,,  accommodating  70  girls;  private 
dining  room,  kitchen,  and  bowling  alley,  wiiich 
was  made  possible  through  the  Women's  Physical 
Training  Department  of  the  University.  On  the 
main  floor,  extending  through  the  center  of  the 
building,  is  a  lobby  with  a  large  fire  place  at  one 
end.  The  chapel  or  auditorium,  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  two  hundred,  opens  from  the  lobby  on  one 
side.  On  the  other  side  are  the  committee  rooms, 
rest  rooms,  parlors,  offices,  etc.  The  dormitory 
part  with  room  for  fifty  girls,  is  on  the  second  and 
third  floors.  Here,  provision  has  also  been  made 
for  the  general  secretary,  matron,  and  guests. 

The  Association  aims  to  bring  about  growth 
and  training  along  spiritual  lines;  to  create  a  spirit 
of  friendship;  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  girls  in 
practical  ways;  and  to  extend  the  Association's 
activities  and  privileges.  To  bring  this  about,,  the 
work  of  the  Association  is  divided  into  departments 
or  committees,  fifteen  in  number.  The  chairman 
of  each,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, form  the  cabinet,  which  meets  each  week  to 
plan  the  work  and  discuss  the  problems  of  the  As- 
sociation. The  advisory  board,  or  board  of  direc- 
tors, consisting  of  residents  of  the  Twin  Cities,  fac- 
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nlty  wives,  and  alumnae  acts  in  an  advisory  rela- 
tion to  the  Association  tlirongli  the  general  secre- 
tary; receives  and  approves  reports;  and  holds 
and  administers  property  and  endowment  funds  of 
tbe  Association.  The  general  secretary,  the 
"power  behind  the  throne,"  is  always  ready  to  sup- 
gest  plans,  encourage,  help,  and  sympathize  with 
every  one. 

During  the  past  year,  the  bible  study  com- 
mittee has  planned  and  organized  five  bible  study 
classes  with  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  The  leaders  were  Dean  Fawcett,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Curry,,  jNliss  Alay  Rolfe,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  C. 
Douglas.  The  mission  study  committee  has  pre- 
sented a  pageant,  planned  the  missionary  program 
and  organized  a  mission  study  class  with  an  en- 
rollment of  twelve  under  Miss  Vida  Collins.  No 
consideration  has  been  made  in  the  above  concern- 
ing tlie  church  classes  with  which  the  Association 
tries  to  co-operate  in  every  way  possible.  The 
committees  on  meetings,  music,  advertisement,  and 
house  have  co-operated  in  making  the  programs 
and  meetings  of  the  Association  very  interesting, 
helpful  and  attractive.  Then  there  is  the  employ- 
ment department,  which  has  aided  over  thirty-six 
girls  in  securing  employment  during  the  past  year; 
total  earuings  amounting  to  $1,208.50.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  also  aided  girls  in  finding  suitable  rooms 
and  boarding  places.  In  co-operation  with  the  Dean 
of  Women,  it  has  worked  for  better  living  condi- 
tions. 

The  membership  and  finance  committees  to- 
gether with  the  calling  committee,  are  very  im- 
portant factors  in  the  work  of  the  Association.  The 
social  life  reaches  out  to  many  girls.  It  is  the  phase 
of  work  which  will  be  greatly  enlarged  the  coming 
year,  for  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Association  that  its 
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new  home  be  resiarded  as  creating  a  feelinp;  of  hos- 
pitality and  weh-ome  for  all.     The  extension  and 
know  yoiir-eitv  work  is  comparatively  new.     It  is 
throniih  this  that  onr  Association  is  reaching  out 
and  extending  its  priviliges  and  activities  to  others, 
by  cooperation  with  the  Associated  Charities,  hold- 
ing story-telling  hours,  jn'oviding  teachers  for  the 
]iiission  Sunday  schools,  conducting  classes  in  the 
factories  and  attempting  to  kec])  itself  in  touch  with 
the  activities  of  the  Twin  Cities.     The  sources  of 
finance  of  the  Association  are  membership  dues, 
systematic  pledges,  gifts  of  alumnae,  subscriptions, 
and  special  funds   (calendar  and  stunt  show  pro- 
ceeds).   This  money  is  used  for  salaries  of  the  gen- 
eral secretary  and  religious  secretary,  stenograph- 
ic service,  running  expenses,  and  by  the  various 
committees  in  their  work.    Thus  we  see  the  varied 
and  extensive  character  of  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  realize  how  large  an  organization  it  is. 
With  this  brief  survey  of  the  new  building  and 
these  few  words  concerning  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, we  have  in  a  small  way  some  idea  of  the 
vast  op]»ortunity  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  the  wish 
of  the  Association  to  ho  of  service  wherever  it  may. 
It   a]>preciates   the    s]ilendid   co-operation   of   the 
students  and   facnlty,     and     citizens  of  the  Twin 
Cities  in   making  its  new  building  possible;  and 
extends  to  them  an  invitation  to  make  use  of  the 
building  and  to  get  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of 
the  Association. 
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When  Night  Comes  On 


(Editorial  Note: — Like  the  Century  Magazine,  the  Greater 
Illinois  Magazine  plans  to  republish  some  of  the  better  things 
that  have  appeared  in  literary  publications  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  the  past.  .'When  the  Night  Comes  On"  was  writ- 
ten by  G.  E.  Post,  and  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  Scrib- 
bler Magazine,  May,  1908.  On  another  page  we  are  reprinting 
a  selection  from  the  Varsity  Fortnightly. 


When  the  niglit  comes  ou,  wlien  the  night  comes  on, 
When  the  clamor  and  the  glamor  of  the  dreary  day 

are  gone; 
The  moonbeams  kiss  the  willows,  and  the  willows 

kiss  the  stream, 
And  the  crystal  water- mirror  glides  as  gently  as  a 

dream ; 
The  stars  bloom  in  the  darkness  like  the  blossoms 

on  the  lawn 
Of  God's  eternal  Heaven,  when  the  night  comes  on. 

When  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  distant  purple 

shades 
Draw  near  and  slowly  deepen  on  the  near-by  hills 

and  glades — 
The  fields  we  knew  in  daylight,  the  meadows  and 

the  corn. 
Take  on  new  shapes  fantastic,  a  mystery  new-born; 
And  the  hot  nnending  prairies  that  had  tired  the 

eyes  since  dawn 
Are  the  haunts  of  airy  fairies  when  the  night  comes 

on. 

When  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  spirits  of  repose 
Wrap  the  world  in  silent  darkness;  when  the  lily 

and  the  rose 
Nod  in  sleeping;  when  the  rustlings  in  the  breezes 

of  the  night 
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Are  as  soothing  as  the  stirrings  of  an  angeFs  wings 

in  flight; — 
The  darkness  seems  to  revel  in  a  recklessness  of 

dawn, 
And   a   fearlessness   of  morrow,   when  the  night 

comes  on. 


JOnN  MASEFIELD 


Even  as  in  every  past  age  there  has  lived  a 
poet  who  has  been  blown  upon  by  a  draught  of 
world-thought  and  world-sentiment,  and  has 
responded  to  the  current  with  immorta'l  notes  of 
music,  so  today  there  lives  a  poet  in  England  who 
is  expressing  our  twentieth  century  views  of  life 
in  a  manner  that  is  bound  to  endure.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  John  Masefield  go  unread,  if  we  are 
to  understand  most  intimately  our  socialistic  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  Masefield  is  thirty-eight  years  old,  and 
has  crowded  into  those  years  a  vast  variety  of 
experience.  He  ran  away  from  school  when  a  boy ; 
went  to  sea,,  hearing  "The  thunder  of  green  seas 
bursting  white  on  deck;"  was  a  farm  laborer;  was 
an  ordinary  tramp;  tended  bar  on  Sixth  Avenue, 
New  York;  and  finally  redeemed  and  educated 
himself.  In  the  last  five  years  he  has  come  to  be 
one  of  tlie  first  among  young  English  creative  art- 
ists. He  has  risen  so  high  because  his  spirit  is  so 
intense;  he  has  found  such  welcome  because  his 
view  of  life,  being  burning,  modern,  has  expressed 
itself  in  passionate  genuine  poetry. 

Thus  far  he  has  been  writing  long  narrative 
poems  whose  characters  are  low,  common,  or 
debased.  The  democratic  note  which  "Michael" 
brought  into  English  poetry  over  a  century  ago, 
"The   Everlasting   Mercy,>"   "The   Widow   in   the 
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Rye  Street,"  and  "Dauber,"  are  intensifying  today. 
Masefield  strives  for  no  delicate  effects  in  poetry, 
is  no  li«>lit-fini:ered  aestliete;  bnt  bathes  his  rongli, 
mehxlraniatic  tah\s  in  a  ghmior  of  fire  and  liiisty 
passion.  AAHiether  the  cliaraeters  be  sots,  "poor 
dnmb  cattle,"  nntauglit  farmer-boys,  rollinc;,  roviiih 
seamen,  painted  women,  or  wretched  widows,  their 
stories  sweep  on  Nirongli  the  poet's  irresistible 
Byronic  stanzas  to  a  cathartic  conclnsion;  and 
herein  is  IMasefield's  poetry's  modeiiiity.  For  if 
breathes  the  fbime  of  socialism — the  socialism  tlsat 
recognizes  the  hnmanity  of  every  individnal  of  the 
race,  and  that  loves  it.  The  stories  of  :\rasefield 
throb  witli  this  love;  they  attest  for  sorinlism  (-af. 
Danber,  dying,  cries)  that,  "It  will  go  on."  That 
hnman  passions  are  distribnted  among  all  ':'hisses, 
that  genins  is  anywliere,  that  love  is  a  consnming 
passion — aflame  alike  in  all;  these  are  the  trnths 
in  Masefield's  poetry. 

IMasefield  is  neither  Victorian  nor  Elizabethian 
in  style;  he  is  nothing  else  than  of  our  (htii.  with  his 
tossing,  nnsettled  vigor,  his  snpreme  disdnin  of 
artificiality,  and  the  reality  of  his  passion.  Tlie 
following  stanza  describes  Danber's  shi])  ;is  it 
ronnds  Cape  Horn: 

"All  throngh  tlie  windless  night  the  clipper  rolli'd. 
In  a  great  swell  with  oily  gradnal  heave;-:. 

Which  rolled  her  down  nutil  her  time  bells  tolled, 
rilang,  and    the  weltering    water   moaned  lik'^ 
beeves. 

The    thnndering    rattle    of    slatting    shook    the 
sheaves. 
Startles  of  water  made  the  swing  ports  gnsh. 

The  sea   was   moaninii   and   sighing,   and   savincr 
'Hnsh!'" 
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A\  e  have  small  patieDce  for  the  man  who  pro- 
fesi^es  to  adore  Lanier  or  Fieldinjj,  or  even  Mon- 
taijine,  hecaiise  it  is  the  reputable  lit- 
HONESTY  ^^^^'  ^^'"^S  to  do.  There  are  gome 
inen  v  Jio  profess  to  enjoy  nothing  of 
h»\\er  caliber  than  the  Nation  or  the  Atlantic,  and 
there  are  others  that  will  tell  yon  frankly  that  they 
enjoy  The  Cosmopolitan  and  the  Saturday  Evening; 
Posti  There  is  an  epis»ram  that  has  sprung  up  late- 
ly among  us  that  fits  the  situation  exactly,  "The 
memliers  themselves  rant  loudest  against  T.  N.  E.'' 
Suppose  you  just  watch  that  man  that  is  most  out- 
spoken against  writings  of  the  type  of  Curtis  or 
Hearst.  He  probably  reads  the  Post  as  regularly 
as  we  do. 
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Two  men  we  honor,  and  no  third:  the  first  is 
the  man  who  does  tilings  and  the  other  is  the  man 
^».... ...w        ^'li^  thinlvs.     We  have  reason  to  be- 

TAMMANY  ,.  xi      -  £    •        i  .     m 

HALL  JUNIOR  '^^"^'^  ^Jiat  our  friends  over  at  Tam- 
many Junior  are  great  thinkers,  for 
we  iiave  heard  some  of  their  reasoning.     For  ex- 
ample : 

''Student  politics  are  bad.  They  are  bad  be- 
cause there  is  money  and  sundry  spoils  and  honor 
for  the  political  victor.  It  is  bad;  ah  yes,  it  is  bad. 
But  let  us  reform  things.  Let  us  remove  the  money 
and  honor  from  the  game.  Is  that  not  a  great  idea? 
We  will  organize  everything  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  our  own.  We  will  give  the  general  student 
a  choice  of  three  different  membership  composi- 
tions for  this  board  (as  we  did  for  the  board  of  re- 
porting syslemers).     Something  like  this: 

1.  Three  members  of  Tammany  Junior  and 
two  from  ]Mawanda. 

2.  Four  members   of  Tammany  Junior  and 
one  from  Mawanda,  or 

8.     Five  members  of  Tammany  Junior. 

Then  this  board  will  manage  everything  from 
the  vexing  Illio  question  to  officers  for  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Is  this  not  a  great  idea !  If  we  carry  it  out. 
Otto  Seller  will  have  no  further  cause  to  decry  the 
bad  spirit  among  the  freshmen.  Of  course,  no  one 
has  given  us  any  authority  to  do  these  things,  but 
we  are  the*great  Illinois  Tammany  Hall.  To  us  all 
things  are  possible,  for  this  is  our  motto:  "The 
Union  of  Hands,  and  the  Union  of  Hearts,  and  the 
Union  of  Greek  men  forever,  World  without  end, 
till  death  do  us  part,  so  help  us  Jack  Robinson  and 
the  Junior  political  Council!" 

Is  this  logic  not  superb !  All  lionor  to  these 
thinkers,  to  the  men  who  think  themselves  into 
power,  to  the  men  who  think  themselves  supreme! 
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After  all  is  said  and  done,  we  suppose  we  will 

have  to  admit  that  we  have  builded  us  a  rather 

leaky    house.     The   shiplap    isn't   on 

OUR  SWAN  +       •    1  ^      11    ^i  1  J    XI 

gQi^Q  straight  all  the  way  around,  and  the 

paint  is  coming  off  awfully,  and 
every  time  it  rains  we  have  to  put  up  the  umbrella 
to  keep  the  typewriter  from  getting  wet.  We  had 
such  fine  plans,  too,  at  the  start !  We  were  going 
to  have  a  structure  that  would  last  us  years  and 
years ! 

It  isn't  so  easy  as  we  thought  it  would  be  to 
follow  out  plans.  The  literary  articles  and  the 
solid  stuff  that  we  expected  to  use  for  foundations 
turned  out  to  be  a  whole  lot  different  from  what  we 
expected,  and  then,  we  used  so  many  different  kinds 
of  wood  for  the  inside  finishing  that  it  made  the 
interior  look  kind  o'  choppy. 

And  yet  we  like  the  old  bungalow.  We  are 
used  to  it  and  it  seems  like  home.  Of  course,  that 
liouse  of  solid  concrete  that  Teddy  Transitj,  our  en- 
gineering friend,  has  built,  is  solid  and  will  last 
periiaps,  for  decades,  and  the  decorative  towers 
and  stained  glass  windows  of  the  mansion  of  neigh- 
bor Bi  Siren  render  a  pleasing  picture.  The  struc- 
tures of  our  other  neighbors  are  attractive,  too. 
We  like  the  gardens  of  the  residence  of  the  Ag 
monthly,  and  the  up-to-date-ness  of  Tom  Daily's 
apartments.  But  after  all  we  like  our  own  house, 
too.  It  isn't  so  very  high,  but  it  reaches  quite  a 
ways ;  it  sprawls  over  into  the  gardens  in  either  di- 
rection and  1ms  an  addition  over  towards  the  shade 
of  the  story  book  library.  It  has  doors  in  a  lot  of 
directions  and  from  the  windows  we  can  see  a  va- 
ried set  of  activities. 

If  we  were  to  build  it  over  again  we  would  do 
it  a  little  differently,  perhaps,  but  just  as  it  stands 
we  wouldn't  trade  our  little  house  for  the  solidest 
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ov  most  elaborate  structure  that  was  built  while  we 
were  building  ours. 


With  this  issue  the  lUinois  Mar/azine  takes  its 
fiist   step   toward   becoming   the   Greater  Illinois 
Magazine,  as  planned  for  next  year. 
.^^LK  ^"  ^^^^  plans  as  formulated,  two  prin- 

ciples have  l)een  kept  constantly  in 
mind :  First,  to  conduct  a  literaiy  magazine  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  various  literary  forces  of 
the  University  would  be  co-ordinated,  and  second 
to  throw  open  the  pages  of  the  (Ir eater  Illinois 
Magazine  to  the  discussion  of  live  student  topics. 
To  these  purposes  the  literary  and  dramatic  or- 
pniizations  will  conduct  departments;  contribu- 
tions will  be  solicited  from  students  and  alumni 
and  faculty  members  bearing  on  student  topics, 
and  a  department  will  be  open  to  student  commun- 
ications. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  prospectus  for 
next  year.  As  will  be  seen  many  notable  Illinois 
writers  will  contribute  stories  to  coming  issues. 
Judge  Cunningham  and  Dr.  l>urrill  will  tell  of 
early  events  in  the  childhood  of  the  University, 
and  gifted  Illinois  story-tellers  will  contribute 
r-ampus  tales.  The  magazine  will  be  enlarged  in 
size,  bettered  in  quality,  and  the  subscription  price 
will  be  cut  in  two.  We  anticipate  a  very  successful 
year  under  the  leadership  of  Mark  Van  Doren, 
Editor-elect. 


"Who's  there,"  asks  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic. 

"It  is  I,"  answers  the  author  of  "A  Defense  of 

Purism  in  Speech." 

PAINFUL  aj^  jg  me,"  disputes  the  writer  of 

"Precision's  English,,"  and  the  battle 

is  on.     Eecd  and  Kellogg's  (xrammar  is  wielded 
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vigorously.  Shakespeare  and  Swift  and  Johnson 
are  dragged  into  the  discussion — yes,  and  even 
Horace.  The  Chicago  Kecord-Herald  adds  a  hand- 
ful of  epigrams,  and  other  newspapers  make 
eijually  valiant  attempts  at  rescue — editorial  res- 
cue. 

Until  Marse  Henr^^  comes  forward  with  a  deci- 
sion on  the  subject, 

Every  one  may  decide  as  he  chooses. 

Every  one  may  decide  as  he  or  she  chooses. 

Every  one  may  decide  as  they  choose. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  GREATER 
ILLINOIS  MAGAZINE 

(By  the  Editor-Elect). 

Believing  that  a  college  literary  magazine 
should  fill  a  peculiar  position  in  the  life  of  the  stu- 
dents which  neither  the  daily  paper,  the  humorous 
monthly,  the  year  book,  or  the  technical  publica- 
tions are  fitted  by  nature  to  fill,,  the  editors  of  tae 
Greater  Illinois  Magazine  are  determined  to  guide 
their  monthly  in  the  exercise  of  that  furiction  next 
year  as  faithfully  as  they  may. 

They  believe  thai:  a  college  literary  magazine 
should  do  mora  than  serve  ps  an  exercise  book  for 
ambitious  undergraduate  litterateurs.  Not  that 
the  literary  character  of  the  magazine  (by  far  the 
most  important)  is  to  be  degraded — indeed,  what 
with  a  thorough-going  co-operation  with  the  En- 
glish Department,  a  greater  amount  of  space  to  be 
devoted  to  undergraduate  stories,  essays,  and 
verse,  and  every  encouragement  possible  to  liter- 
ary eff<)rt  among  the  students,  this  department  \\ill 
hardly  suffer.  Besides  all  that,  the  editors  believe 
that  their  magazine  should  sei-ve  as  a  meeting  place 
for  all  arguments  on  student  matters,  a  forum  for 
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undergraduate  discussion,  a  register  of  the  best  stu- 
dent thought  and  sentiment.  It  was  with  this  in 
mind  that  the  new  departments  enumerated  above 
were  conceived,  and  the  magazine  was  planned 
larger  and  more  attractive. 

With  no  trace  of  bias,  with  no  taint  of  the 
esoteric,  with  a  healthy  concern  for  every  student 
movement  and  activity,  with  a  lively  encourage- 
ment to  literary  ability  wherever  it  may  be  found 
in  any  corner  of  the  University,  this  magazine  will 
be  a  magazine  For  and  Of  Illinois. 


The  New  Management. 


F.  M.  Cockrell,  the  new  Business  Manager,  as- 
sumes his  duties  with  this  issue.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  '14  class,  and  is  registered  in  electrical  en- 
gineering. Cockrell  entered  the  University  in  1906, 
taught  in  the  Robinson,  111.,  high  school  the  fol- 
lowing year,  returned  to  the  University  in  190S, 
was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Vermont  and  Dal- 
las City,  TIL,  from  1902  to  1912.  In  addition,  he 
has  had  considerable  business  experience,,  and  has 
been  particularly  successful  with  publications.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Varsity  debating  stpiad  and 
President  of  the  Ionian  Literary  Society.  "Doc" 
is  a  member  of  the  Acacia  Fraternity, 
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Literary  Society  Department 

(Note: — Each  literary  society  will  have  a  place  in  the 
Illinois  Magazine  next  year.     The  copy  for  the  Adelphic 
Society  was  received  too  late  foi*  use  in  this  issue). 

IONIAN  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

Ionian  has  had  a  very  successful  year.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  winning  of  the  Inter-Society  Ban- 
ner, Avhich  is  awarded  annually  to  that  society 
making  tlie  liighest  number  of  points  in  oratory 
and  debate.  In  the  three  years  that  the  banner  has 
been  given,  Ionian  has  won  it  twice,  which  marks 
it  as  a  leader  in  fulfilling  those  purposes  for  which 
literary  societies  are  formed. 

Of  the  twelve  varsity  debaters  this  year,  Ion- 
ian has  furnished  six.  Hobart  and  Howe  debated 
against  Minnesota,  Carter  against  Nebraska,  Riche 
and  Frailey  against  Ohio  and  Howe  against  Indi- 
ana. All  of  these  men  were  elected  to  Delta  Sigma 
Rho,  the  honorary  oratorical  fraternity.  They  are 
also  members  of  the  newly  organized  Board  of  De- 
bate and  Oratory. 

Wright  of  Ionian  secured  second  place  in  the 
local  contest  for  Illinois  representative  in  the 
Northern  Oratorical  contest.  Ionian  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  the  Peace  and  Inter-Society  contests. 

The  social  affairs  of  the  year  consisted  of  the 
joint  meeting  with  the  Alethenai  Society,  the  stag 
banquet  with  Adelphic  and  Philomathean,  and  the 
annual  farewell  banquet. 

Tlie  attendance  at  the  meetings  has  been  fairly 
large  as  a  rule,  and  a  rousing  interest  hs  been  dis- 
played in  the  programs  and  discussions.  Two  de- 
partments of  the  programs,  the  reading  and  musi- 
cal number^,  have  developed  especially  this  year. 
The  old  practice  of  having  parliamentary  drill  has 
been  continued,  and  the  debates  on  current  topics 
have  been  hard  fought. 
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Ionian  has  taken  the  initiative  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  association  of  literary  societies  in  the 
colleges  of  the  state.  The  plan  was  first  taken  up 
with  the  college  presidents,  and  then  with  the  so- 
ciety officers  and  in  each  instance  met  with  ap- 
proval. It  is  expected  to  form  an  important  part 
in  the  literary  society  work  of  the  state. 


ILLIOLA—PAST  AND  FUTURE 

Illiola  was  particularly  fortunate  last  spring 
in  liaving  a  large  number  of  Seniors,  but  particu- 
larly unfortunate  in  the  fall  when  they  were  gone. 
There  is  so  much  good  material  at  Illinois,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  being  in- 
spired by  the  life  and  energy  of  the  new  members. 

The  purpose  of  Illiola  has  been  to  foster  and 
develop  literary  talent;  to  guide  literary  criticism; 
to  give  the  girls  an  opportunity  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  speaking  before  others ;  to  develop  .re- 
sponsibility, and  to  foster  good  fellowship.  For 
these  purposes,,  we  have  chosen  those  girls  who  had 
literary  or  musical  talent,  and  who  can  be  trained 
to  bear  responsibility. 

At  our  meetings  at  four  o'clock  Friday  after- 
noon, we  Imve  a  period  of  literary  exercises  lasting 
from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes.  Ordinarily,  we  have 
two  musical  numbers  and  two  or  three  literary 
numbers.  Great  effort  has  been  made  this  year  to 
develop  original  work.  Stories,  poems,  reports, 
and  criticisms  have  been  given,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  originality  was  reached  when  we  listened 
to  an  original  Latin  poem. 

It  is  a  good  test  of  any  organization  to  com- 
pare some  phases  of  its  work  with  the  work  of 
others.  The  six  literary  societies  are  given  this 
opportunity  for  testing  their  work  in  the  declama- 
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tory  contest.  Our  representative,  Mae  Kelley,  won 
the  contest  for  Illiola,  making  this  the  third  year 
that  we  have  been  so  fortnnate.  Her  selection  was 
a  cntting  from  Lady  Gregory's  play,  ''Spreading 
the  News."  In  1911  and  1912  our  representatives, 
Irma  Voight  and  Eva  Mitchell,  won  first  also.  The 
prize  is  a  silver  loving  cup,  and  the  society  which 
wins  it  three  years  in  succession  becomes  the  per- 
manent owner  of  it. 

The  annual  play  given  by  the  Adelphic  and 
Illiola  Literary  Societies  was  presented  this  year 
on  April  2<>  and  27.  The  production,  "The  Curious 
^Mishap,"  l)y  Carlo  Gokloni,  was  under  the  very 
able  coaching  of  Mr.  F.  K.  Cowley.  Illiola  girls 
taking  part  were  INIiriam  Knowlton,  Nellie  Roberts 
and  Mae  Kelley.  The  Adelphic  members  on  the 
caste  were  A.  V.  Essington,  A.  R.  Rohlfing,  C.  W. 
\A'liite,  and  H.  G.  Atkinson. 

It  is  our  wish  to  accomplish  more  than  ever 
next  year,  and  to  keep  up  our  record  in  declama- 
tion and  dramatics.  We  wish  our  Friday  after- 
noon programs  to  be  even  better  than  they  have 
been,  and  are  anxious  to  discover  and  bring  out 
every  talent  in  our  girls. 

— S.  E  L. 


ALETHENAI  1912-'13. 


When  the  Senior  Girl,  garbed  for  the  first  time 
in  her  sa])le  cap  and  gown,  has  marched  thrice 
'round  the  historic  Maypole  and  the  words  of  "By 
Thy  Rivers"  are  but  echoes,  and  the  "Senior's 
Farewell"  is  over,  then  it  is  that  the  Senior  Girl 
feels  the"  closing  days  come  near  and  she  drifts 
naturally  into  retrospection  ;  and  if  she  be  a  Senior 
Aletbenai,  thots  of  Alethenai  throng  her  memory 
first. 
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The  year  1912-'13  has  been  a  good  one.  The 
programs  have  been  planned  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  knowledge  upon  varied  subjects  and  of  cul- 
tivating originality  as  well.  Instead  of  a  series  de- 
vote<l  to  one  subject  as  that  of  last  year  on  "Social 
Problems,"  we  have  had  programs  of  varying  na- 
ture,, each  complete  in  itself.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  were  "American  Types  in  Litera- 
ture," "Nature  in  Literature,"  and  the  political 
programs  of  last  fall.  Professor  Lake  of  the  Art 
Department  gave  an  interesting  talk  upon  several 
pictures  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  society.  We 
had  our  largest  attendance  upon  the  day  when 
"Dreamer  Sue"  was  staged.  This  was  a  clever  lit- 
tle play  written  by  Lucile  Needham  and  presented 
by  an  able  cast.  Original  stories  and  poems  and 
papers  on  interesting  subjects,  together  with  musi- 
cal selections,  have  made  up  the  remainder  of  our 
programs.  Perhaps  next  year  more  time  will  be 
uiven  to  extempores,  debate,  and  parliamentary 
drill. 

May  10,  on  the  South  Campus,  Alethenai  and 
Philomathean  presented  a  most  delightful  and  suc- 
cessful out-of-door  play,  "The  Chaplet  of  Pan,"  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  K.  Cowley.  The  recep- 
tion given  to  tliis  play  was  the  most  favorable  that 
has  l)een  given  to  such  joint  efforts  of  literaiy  so- 
cieties within  recent  years.  It  is  possible  that  the 
performance  Avill  be  repeated  during  Commence- 
ment. 

Agnes  Olson  was  our  representative  in  the 
Intersociety  Declamation  Contest.  Our  "stunt" 
this  year  was  a  take-off  on  "The  Coming  of  the 
Legislators." 

Our  social  relations  have  not  been  forgotten. 
On  Founder's  Day,  we  celebrated  our  forty-first  an- 
niversary by  a  reception  following  the  regular  pro- 
gram.    Several  alumni  were  present.     During  the 
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year,  we  have  been  entertained  at  a  reception  by 
Atbenean,  a  program  by  Ionian,  and  at  the  Adel- 
phic-Illiola  play  by  Philomathean.  We  held  a  re- 
ception for  Athenian  and  Illiola,  and  gave  the 
"Philos''  a  spread.  We  also  had  onr  usual  Fresh- 
man initiation  "banquet/'  The  Illiolas  invited  us 
to  a  breakfast  at  Crystal  Lake,,  and  our  own  Senior 
lireakfast  will  be  held  at  the  spot  that  has  become 
the  traditional  breakfasting  place  for  Alethenai. 
When  the  marguerites  bloom  in  June,  we  shall  look 
for  all  the  alumni  up  at  Alethenai  Hall  at  the  An- 
nual reception.  Each  Freshman  has  had  to  write 
an  Alethenai  song.  Perhaps  they  will  furnish  en- 
tertainment for  us. 

There  are  seven  who  will  receive  their  Aleth- 
enai diplomas  this  year,  Cornelia  Mather,  Edith 
Sendeulturgh,  Euth  Davison,  Fay  Miller,  Louise 
Carrett  and  Lucy  TJradrick.  Four  of  these  Seniors 
were  elected  to  Plii  Beta  Kappa.  Alethenai  also 
had  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  President  and  Vice-President 
this  year,  Alice  Carter,  a  Junior  member,  is  one 
of  tlie  seven  university  students  in  tlie  ITnited 
Stcites  chosen  to  go  to  tlie  International  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  Conference  at  Lake  Molionk,  N.  Y.,  in  June. 

The  j)rospp<-ts  f(>r  next  year  are  splendid.  The 
fresJimtin  girls  taken  in  this  year  are  very  promis- 
ing. Dorris  Holloway  ranked  highest  among 
]'"'reslnnvn  in  the  University  last  semester,  and 
Zil])lia  Batty  next  highest.  Tlie  present  officers 
wlio  are  ready  to  start  off  the  new  year  strongly 
are:  Hannah  Harris,  President;  Persis  Dewey, 
Vice-President;  Beatrice  Copley,  Treasurer;  Mil- 
dred Drew,,  Recording  Secretary;  Carrie  Herdman, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Harriet  Barto,  Histor- 
ian. 


LUCY  C.  BRADRICK,  '13. 
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THE  ATHENEAN  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

Duriug  the  school  year  of  1905  and  190G  the 
Atheuean  Literary  Society  sprang  into  existence, 
full-grown,  after  the  manner  of  the  birth  of  its 
patron  goddess,  Athene.  The  rapid  growth  of  this 
organization  was  due  to  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  students  in  attendance  at  the 
University,  the  majority  of  whom  could  not  find 
expression  within  the  confines  of  the  two  existing 
societies.  Tlius,  as  an  answer  to  a  real  need, 
Atheuean  was  born;  as  such,  it  continues. 

The  ideals  of  the  society  are  contained  in  its 
motto:  ''Non  sihi  sed  omnihus."  Its  membership 
is  chosen  from  university  women  at  large,  altho' 
literary  ability  is  especially  recognized.  Mutual 
helpfulness  is  the  relation  between  society  and 
members. 

To  strengthen  tlie  bonds  of  friendship  which  so- 
ciety interests  have  fostered  during  the  university 
career  and  to  form  permanent  these  earlier  ties,  an 
alumni  association  accepts  into  membership  every 
Atheuean  graduate.  This  organization  has  a  sys- 
tem of  circular  letters  which  are  occasionally  read 
b«?fore  the  undergraduate  society,  that  the  present 
meml)ers  may  feel  more  intimate  with  those  who 
have  gone  before.  "The  Atheuean  News  Letter"  is 
the  annual  publication  of  the  alumni  association, 
and  contains  news  of  the  welfare  of  all  members. 
]\rrs.  Le  Hoy  Lang  (nee  Hope  Hallett)  has  been 
the  editor  duriug  the  past  two  years,,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  her  new  duties  will  not  intefere  with  a 
continuation  of  tlie  old.  The  Alumni  luncheon, 
which  is  lield  annually  during  commencement  week, 
forms  an  enjoyable  occasion  when  all  Atheneans 
gather  to  listen  to  the  adventures  of  the  year.  It 
is  at  this  time  that  the  officers  of  the  Alumni 
Association  are  elected. 
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So,  aside  from  the  weekly  programs  and  the 
society  and  inter-society  parties,  Athenean  stands 
as  an  organization  to  form,  foster,  and  strengthen 
friendships  thru  literary  activities,  especially. 


PHTLOMATIIEAN 


Philomathean  lias  had  an  unusually  good  year. 
Some  of  its  strength  w  as  refltvted  when  J.  H.  Hin- 
shaw,,  a  Philo  and  Illinois'  representative  in  the 
Northern  Oratorical  League  contest,  tied  for  sec- 
ond place  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Its  strength  in  debat- 
ing is  demonstrated  l»y  the  fact  that  over  one-third 
of  the  ^'arsity  debaters  for  this  year  were  Philos. 
Its  competition  in  inter-society  contests  has  been 
a  constant  source  of  keen  anxiety  for  its  rivals. 
The  Philo-Adelphic  debate  was  barely  lost,  and  in 
the  inter-society  banner  contest,  Philo  was  the  ap- 
parent winner  until  the  final  award,  when  it  was 
declared  a  close  second. 

One  of  the  most  credital»le  things  Philo  accom- 
plished this  year  was  the  presentation,  in  connec- 
tion with  Alethenai,  of  "The  Thaplet  of  Pan,"  an 
outdoor  play.  This  was  practically  a  new  line  of 
endeavor  for  Philo,  but  its  success  therein  may  be 
measured  by  unstinted  praise  of  the  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  English  department. 
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SUMMER  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

Tlie  Dramatic  club  will  be  reorganized  during 
the  Summer  Session  of  1913.  Mr.  E.  M.  Halliday, 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking,  will  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  club,  and  a  play  will  probably 
be  presented  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Session. 
The  growing  importance  of  the  dramatic  factor  in 
the  English  work  of  the  high  school  makes  this 
feature  of  the  Session  particularly  attractive  to 
high-school  teachers  who  wish  to  learn  something 
of  the  way  in  which  such  work  may  be  organized 
and  supervised. 

Mr.  Halliday  will  also  help  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  debating  and  literary  clubs  which  were 
interesting  and  valuable  features  of  student  life 
during  the  last  Session. 


A  New  Era  of  Oratory  and  Debate 

(By  A.  L.  Riche,  '13). 

Those  most  interested  in  forensics,  here  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
the  system  under  which  public  speaking  activities 
have  been  carried  on,  has  not  been  the  most  ef- 
fective. In  the  past  all  of  the  management  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty;  and  it  has  been 
charged  that  the  speakers  often  merely  reflected  the 
ideas  of  the  instructors,  and  did  not  do  enough 
original  work.  The  latter  defect  was  remedied  this 
year,  for  the  teams  were  given  much  less  coaching 
than  in  the  past,  and  the  men  were  made  to  feel 
that  it  was  their  contest  and  must  be  won  or  lost 
by  the  work  of  students.  This  policy  had  a  whole- 
some efPect,,  but  more  was  needed  to  bring  the  gen- 
eral student  interest  in  the  work  up  to  its  proper 
level^ 
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Just  after  the  Spring  debate,  all  of  the  men 
who  had  been  on  teams  this  year  met  and  formed 
"The  Board  of  Oratory  and  Debate."  The  object 
of  this  or.uanization  is  to  take  over,  from  the  facul- 
ty, tlie  responsibility  of  staging  the  various  try- 
outs  and  intercollegiate  contests,  and  to  devise 
means  of  arousing  more  public  interest  in  these 
events.  The  Board  is  a  branch  of  the  Students' 
Union,  and  in  the  future  its  members  will  be 
elected  at  the  annual  election  of  Student  Un.ion 
officers.  Tlie  details  of  the  organization  have  been 
worked  out  along  the  lines  of  similar  organizations 
at  Ohio  State  University,  and  elsewhere,  but  they 
are  not  of  interest  here. 

One  of  the  first  activities  of  the  Board  was  a 
talk,  l)y  the  writer,  to  the  Freshmen  Engineers,  in 
whicli  carefully  collected  data  was  given,  to  show 
that  the  ability  to  speak  in  public  is  of  definite 
commercial  value  to  the  young  engineer.  From 
tlie  number  of  inquiries  which  have  come  in  since 
then,  it  seems  likely  that  the  engineers  will  take 
an  active  part  in  public  speaking  work. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  2,000  copies  of  the 
Public  Speaking  Pamplilet,  which  is  published  by 
tlie  l^oard,,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  under- 
graduates. This  pamphlet  gives  a  calendar  of  the 
public  speaking  events  of  the  year  1913-14,  to- 
gether with  an  outline  of  the  courses  in  public 
speaking,  and  other  items  of  interest.  Next  year 
special  sections  of  Rhetoric  7  will  be  arranged  for 
students  in  Engineering,  Agriculture,  Law,  etc. 
Subjects  of  special  interest  to  the  particular  sec- 
tion will  be  selected,  so  that  one  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  extra  Seminary  course,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  special  training  in  delivery. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Oratory  and 
Debate  to  arrange  public  discussions  of  subjects 
which  are  of  current  interest  to  the  student  bodv. 
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It  is  hoped  in  this  manner  to  give  a  large  number 
of  students  the  training  of  speaking  before  an 
audience,  and  at  the  same  time,  thrash  out  in  a 
public  way  some  of  the  important  questions  which 
come  up  every  year.  It  is  not  intended  in  any  way 
to  usurj)  the  functions  of  a  Literary  Society,  but 
rather  to  stimulate  interest  which  will  bring  more 
men  into  the  Literary  Societies. 

The  writer  wishes  to  urge  very  strongly  upon 
every  man,  who  can  possibly  find  the  time,  the  ad- 
vantage of  gaining  some  training  in  public  speak- 
ing. We  will  never  liave  use  for  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  the  facts  which  we  ordinarily  learn  in  col- 
lege, but  we  do  not  know  which  5  per  cent,  we  will 
need.  The  ability  to  use  forceful  English,  however, 
is  an  accomplishment  which  will  be  of  advantage 
in  any  line  of  endeavor  whatsoever.  In  choosing 
your  course  for  next  year,,  Avhy  not  put  in  the  one 
thing  for  which  you  are  sure  to  have  use? 


THE  :mask  and  bauble  club 

(By  L.  E.  Frailey). 

After  many  years  of  disappointment,  failure, 
and  occasional  dissolution,  the  INIask  and  Bauble 
riub  seems  to  have  established  itself  upon  a  sound 
financial  and  dramatic  basis.  The  production  of 
"The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back"  this  spring 
will  have  completed  the  most,  and  in  fact,  the  first, 
successful  year  of  the  (^lub's  existence.  Starting 
with  a  deficit  in  the  treasury,  the  prospect  for  the 
year  seemed  anything  but  attractive;  suddenly, 
however,  with  the  performance  of  "The  County 
Chairman"  during  Home-coming,  the  tide  of  stu- 
dent sentiment  turned,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory the  entire  house  at  the  Illinois  Theatre  was 
sold  out  three  days  before  the  date  of  production. 

The  causes  for  this  success  are  not  hard  to  de- 
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teriiune.  In  the  first  place  the  Club  has  been  pro- 
ducing good,  but  popular,  plajs.  1  doubt  if  any 
college  can  boast  of  having  produced  three  plays 
as  ANorlhy  of  support  as  the  last  three  offerings  of 
Mask  and  Bauble;  namel}^,  "The  Sei'vant  in  the 
House,"  "The  County  Chairman,"  and  "The  Pass- 
ing of  the  Third  Floor  Back."  In  the  second  place 
the  plays  have  been  produced  well.  Illinois  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  its  dramatic  talent.  "Buck" 
Bhraeder,  "Peg"  Howard,  "Dutch"  Weis,  and  many 
otiiers,  are  sure  to  be  heard  from  later,  should  they 
choctse  to  enter  the  professional  field.  Mr.  A^'eis,  in 
particular,  I  think  is  an  ideal  actor,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  assume  a  leading  professional  role. 
Since  entering  the  University  four  years  ago,  he 
has  never  failed  to  make  with  ease  any  part  for 
which  he  competed.  The  Club  is  sure  to  miss  his 
sei'vices  next  year,  although  Mr.  Barrett  promises 
with  more  experience,,  to  become  a  splendid  "mati- 
nee idol."  In  the  third  place,  the  Club  has  always 
been  assisted  by  truly  professional  coaching,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Cuild  being  witliout  a  peer  in  the  ranks  of 
college  coaches,  while  Mr.  L.  G.  Painter  did  stellar 
Avork  with  "The  County  Chairman."  And  in  the 
fourtli  place — and  I  think  this  the  most  important 
reason  of  all — the  .support  of  the  student  l.'ody  for 
the  past  year  has  been  TOO  per  cent.  The  Club  feels 
very  grateful  to  all  Avho  have  helped  so  materially 
to  make  dramatics  pay  at  Illinois.  Without  money 
but  little  can  be  accomplished — with  money  tlie 
best  dramatic  club  in  the  college  world  and  the 
best  campus  theatre  are  by  no  means  impossible. 
Especially  are  we  in  debt  to  the  organizations  who 
turned  out  last  Fall  to  honor  their  representatives 
in  tlie  cast.  It  showed  splendid  fraternity  spirit 
and  surely  nnist  have  l»rought  a  gloAv  in  tlie  hearts 
of  those  who  were  so  honored.  It  is  such  things 
that  make  the  actor's  work  worth  while. 
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What  then,  are  the  prospects  for  next  year? 
Surely  they  could  not  be  more  promising.  With 
Mr.  Kneisly  as  President,  and  JMr.  Hull  as  Business 
Manager,  the  inner  workings  of  the  Club  should  be 
well  handled.  It  has  become  a  decided  honor  to 
make  the  cast  of  such  plays  as  are  now  ])eing  pre- 
sented. That  this  fact  is  appreciated  was  demon- 
strated when  over  two  hundred  candidates  turned 
out  for  the  ''County  Chairman"  trj^outs.  The  Club 
can  afford  to  become  more  and  more  exclusive  as 
to  membership,  and  in  proportion  as  it  does  this 
the  desire  to  become  a  member  will  increase.  Pop- 
ular, up-to-date  plays  can  always  be  secured,  and 
no  doul)t  the  two  presentations  for  next  year  will 
be  quite  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  last  three. 
All  that  remains  necessary  is  a  continuation  of  the 
student  support — tliis,  we  believe,  will  be  forth- 
coming. Once  arouse  the  loyalty  of  Illinois  stu- 
dents and  it  becomes  a  thing  not  easily  downed.  To 
students,  faculty,  and  all  who  have  helped  to  de- 
velop a  Club  which  is  worthy  to  be  called  your  own 
— we  again  offer  our  thanks  for  the  past.  We  in- 
vite your  aid  in  the  future.  Thus  alone  may  we 
succeed.  

SCKIBBLERS. 

(By  Calvin  White,  President.) 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  Scribblers  takes 
this  opportunity  to  outline  its  plans  for  next  year, 
and  lend  its  support  toward  a  bigger,  better  Illi- 
nois jNIagazine. 

Scribblers  A^as  founded  to  encourage  literary 
work  among  its  members.  Admission  is  gained  by 
having  two  or  more  manuscripts  accepted  by  the 
club.  Any  one  who  has  a  serious  interest  in  learn- 
ing to  write  should  not  fail  to  submit  material  next 
year.  All  material  will  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion, whether  verse  or  prose.     Programs  are  held 
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every  two  weeks,  at  which  members  read  their 
work,  and  ,ueiieral  discussions  are  held.  Herein 
lies  the  great  value  of  Scribblers  to  the  student 
seriously  interested  in  learning-  to  write.  Points  in 
the  general  criticism  come  out  which  often  escape 
a  faculty  critic,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  the 
routine  of  class  criticism. 

The  prospects  for  next  year  are  good.  Scrib- 
blers will  certainly  do  their  share  toward  making 
the  Illinois  IMagazine  equal  to  what  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 
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